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iinent . 
party in Parliament, and a writer of great 
ability, was born at Wormefley Grange, in Herefordfhire, 
in 1750. From an early age he devoted hin ,eif to the ftudy of 
ancient literature, antiquities, and mythology. A large portion 
of his inherited fortune was expended in the colleftion of antiq- 
uities, efpecially, ancient coins, medaJs, and bronzes. His col- 
letftion, which was continued until hfts death in 1820, was be- 
queathed to the Britifti Mufeum, and accepted for that inftitution 
by a fpecial aft of Parliament. I ts value was eftimated at ^"50.000. 

Among his works are an Inquiry into the Principles of Tajie ; 
Analytical EJfay on the Greek Alphabet ; The Symbolical Language of 
Ancient Art ; and three poems; The Land/cape, the Progrefs of 
Civil Society , and The Romance of Alfred. 

TUe Worjhip of Priapus viAS printed in 17^6, for diftribution 
by the Dilettanti Society, with which body the author was 
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aiftively identified. This fociety embraced in its memberfhip 
fome of the moft diftinguifhed fcholars in England, among others 
the Duke of Norfolk, Sirjofeph Banks, Sir William Hamilton, 
Sir George Beaumont, the Marquis of Abercorn, Lord Charle- 
mont, Lord Dundas, Horace Walpole, and men of equal prom- 
inence. 

The bold utterances of Mr. Knight on a fubject which until 
that time had been entirely tabooed, or had been treated in a 
way to hide rather than to difcover the truth, (hocked the fenfi- 
bilities of the higher clafles of Englifti fociety, and the minifters 
and members of the various denominations of the Chriftian 
world. Rather than endure the ftorm of criticifm, aroufed by the 
publication, he fuppreffed during his lifetime all the copies of 
the book he could recall, confequently it became very fcarce, and 
continued fo for nearly a hundred years. 

In 1865 the work was reprinted, with an eflay added, carrying 
the inveftigation further, ftiowing the prevalence during the mid- 
dle ages of beliefs and practices fimilar tothofe defcribed in 
Knight's elTay, only modified by the changed condition of fociety. 
ThefupplementaryelTay is now generally conceded to have been the] 
work of the eminent author and antiquarian, Thomas Wright ;^[ 
aflifted by John Camden Hotten, the publiflier of the 1865 
edition. In their work they had the benefit of the vaft additions 
made during this century to the literature of the fiibjeft, and of 



' Perhaps no Englithman of modern times, or of sny time, has intelligently 
treated fo many different departments of literary refearcli : Archeology, Art, 
Bibliography, Chriftianity, Cuftoms, Heraldry, Literary Hiftory, Philology, 
Topography and Travels, are among the topics illuftratcd bv the learning, zeal and 
induftryof Mr. Thomas Wright.— S. Austin Allibone. 
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the difcoveries of objects of antiquity at Herculaiieum and Pom- 
peii, alfo in France, Germany, Belgium, England, Ireland, and 
in faft in nearly every country in Europe, illuftrating the fubjeft 
they were inveftigating. 

The numerous illuftrations are engraved from antique coins, 
medals, ftone carvings, etc., preferved in the Payne Knight col- 
leftion in the Britifli Mufeum, and from other objefts difcovered 
in England and on the continent, fince the firft efTay was written. 
Thefe are only to be found in mufeums and private colledions 
fcattered over Europe, and areprai5tically inaccelTibleto theftudent; 
they are here engraved and fully defcribed. 

The edition of 1865 was of a limited number of copies, and 
was foon exhaufted. When a copy occafionally appears in the 
auflion room, or in the hands of a bookfeller, it brings a large 
advance on the original high publifhed price. The prefent 
edition, an exa<!^ reproduiftion of that of 1 865, but correding fome 
manifeft mifprints, is publifhed in the intereft of fclence and 
fcholarftiip. At a time when fo many learned inveftigators are 
endeavoring to trace back religious beliefs and praftices to their 
origin, it would feem that this is a branch of the fubjeft which 
ftiould not be ignored. The hiftory of religions has been (ludied 
with more zeal and fuccefs during the nineteenth century, than 
in all the ages which preceded it, and this book has now an 
intereft fifty fold greater than when originally publifhed. 

Oaobir, 1894. 
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cience. 
has, in different ages, prefented abundance of hor- 
rors and abundance of vices, which, in treating 
hiftory popularly, we are obliged to pafs over gently, and often 
to conceal ; but, neverthelefs, if we negleiit or fupprefs thefe fafts 
altogether, we injure the truth of hiftory itfelf, almoft in the fame 
manner as we (hould injure a man's health by deftroying fome of 
the nerves or mufcles of his body. The fuperftitions which are 
treated in the two effays which form the prefent volume, formed 
a very important element in the working of the focial frame in 
former ages, — in fafl, during a very great part of the exiftence 
of man in this world, they have had much influence inwardly and 
outwardly on the charadler and fpirit of fociety itfelf, and there- 
fore it is neceffary for the hiftorian to undcrftand them, and a 
part of the duties of the archffiologift to inveftigate them. The 
DifTertation by Richard Payne Knight is tolerably well known — 
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at leaft by name — to bibliographers and to antiquaries, as a booK 
of very confiderable learning, and at the fame time, as one which 
has become extremely rare, and which, therefore, can only be 
obtained occafionally at a very high price. It happened that, in 
a time when the violence of political feelings ran very high, the 
author, who was a member of the Houfe of Commons, belonged 
to the liberal party, and his book was fpitefully mifreprefented, 
with the defign of injuring his charafler. We know the unjuft 
abufe which was lavilhed upon him by Mathias, in his now little- 
read fatire, the "Purfuits of Literature." Some of the Conti- 
nental archieologifts had written on kindred fubjefts long before 
the time of Payne Knight, 

It was thought, therefore, that a new edition of this book, pro- 
duced in a manner to make it more acceffible to fcholars, would 
not be unacceptable, Payne Knight's defign was only to 
inveftigate the origin and meaning of a once extenfively popular 
worftiip. The hiftory of it is, indeed, a wide fubjeft, and muft 
include all branches of the human race, in a majority of which it 
is in full force at the prefent day, and even in our own more 
highly civilized branch it has continued to exift to a far more 
recent period than we might be inclined to fuppofe. It is the 
objeft of the EiTay which has been written for the prefent 
volume — of which it forms more than one half — to inveftigate 
the exiftence of thefe superftitions among ourfelves, to trace 
them, in faft, through the middle ages of Weftern Europe, and 
their influence on the hiftory of medieval and on the formation 
of modern fociety, and to place in the hands of hiftorical fcholars 
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their monuments as we have been able to colleft. It is 
hoped that, thus compofed, the prefent volume will prove 
acceptable to the clafs of readers to whom it fpecially addreffes 
itfelf. 

It muft not be fuppofed or expe<5led that this Eflay on the 
medieval part of the fubjeft can be perfeift. A large majority of 
the fads and monuments of medieval phallic worfhip have long 
perilhed, but many, hitherto unknown, remain ftill to be col- 
leAed, and it may be hoped that the prefent Eflay will lead 
eventually to much more complete refearches as to the exiftence 
and influence of this worfhip in Weftern Europe during media;val 
times. Notes of fuch fuperftitions are continually turning up 
unexpeftedly ; and we may mention as an example, that a copy 
of Payne Knight's treatife now before us contains a marginal 
note in pencil by a former pofleflor, Richard Turner, a colleiftor 
of curious books formerly refiding at Grantham in Lincolnfliire, 
in the following words: — "In 1850, 1 met with a Zingari, or 
Gypfy, who had an amulet beautifully carved in ivory, which fhe 
wore round her neck; (he faid it was worth 30/., and Ihe would 
not part with it on any account. She came from Florence. It 
was the Lingham and the Yoni united." This is curious as 
furnifhing apparent evidence of the relationlhip between the 
gipfies of Weftern Europe and India, 

London, Sepitmber, 186;. 
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A LETTER FROM SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, Etc. 




tiapk!, Dec. 30, 1781. 

lAVING laft year made a curious difcovery, that in a 
Province of this Kingdom, and not fifty miles from 
its Capital, a fort of devotion is ftill paid to Pria- 
pus, the obfcene Divinity of the Ancients (though 
under another denomination), I thought it a circum- 
ftance worth recording \ particularly, as it offers a fre(h proof of the 
fimiiitude of the Popifh and Pagan Religion, fo well obferved by 
Dr. Middleton, in his celebrated Letter from Rome: and there- 
fore 1 mean to depofit the authentic' proofs of this aftertion in the 
Britifh Mufeum, when a proper opportunity (hall offer. In the 
mean time I fend you the followi ng account, which, I flatter myfelf, 
will amufe you for the prefent, and may in future ferve to iliuftrate 
thofe proofs. 

I had long ago difcovered, that the women and children of the 
lower clafs, at Naples, and in its neighbourhood, frequently wore. 
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as an ornament of drefs, a fort of Amulets, {which they imagine to 
be a prefervative from the mal occhii, evil eyes, or enchantment) 
exaiftly fimiiar to thofe which were worn by the ancient Inhabitants 
of this Country for the very fame purpofe, as likewife for their 
fuppofed invigorating influence \ and all of which have evidently a 
relation to the Cult of Priapus. Struck with this conformity in 
ancient and modern fuperftition, I made a colleiftion of both the 
ancient and modern Amulets of this fort, and placed them together 
in the Britifh Mufeum, where they remain. The modern 
Amulet moft in vogue reprefents a hand clinched, with the point 
of the thumb thruft betwixt the index and middle' finger; the 
next is a fbell ; and the third is a half-moon. Thefe Amulets 
(except the (hell, which is ufually worn in its natural ftate) are moft 
commonly made of filver, but fometimes of ivory, coral, amber, 
cryftal, or fome curious gem, or pebble. We have a proof of the 
hand above defcribed having a connection with Priapus, in a moft 
elegant fmall idol of bronze of that Divinity, now in the Royal 
Mufeum of Portici, and which was found in the ruins of Her- 
cutaneum : it has an enormous Phallus, and, with an arch look 
and gefture, ftretches out its right hand in the form above men- 
tioned ; ^ and which probably was an emblem of confummation : 
and as a further proof of it, the Amulet which occurs moft fre- 
quently amongft thofeof the Ancients (next to that which reprefents 
the fimple Priapus), is fuch a hand united with the Phallus; ot 
which you may fee feveral fpecimens in my colledtion in the 
Britifh Mufeum, One in particular, I recoiled, has alfo the half- 
moon joined to the hand and Phallus ; which half-moon is fuppofed 
to have an allution to the female menfes. Thefhell, or eencka veneris^ 



» See PUte ».. Fig. i. 
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'' is evidently an emblem of the female part of generation. It is very 
natural then to fuppofe, that the Amulets reprefenting the Phallus 
alone, fo vifibly indecent, may have been long out of ufe in this 
civilized capital ; but I have been alTured, that it is but very lately 
that the Priefts have put an end to the wearing of fuch Amulets in 
Calabria, and other diftant Provinces of this Kingdom, 

A new road having been made laft year from this Capital to the 
Province of Abruzzo, paffing through the City of Ifernia (an- 
ciently belonging to the Samnites, and very populous'), a perfon ot 
libera! education, employed in that work, chanced to be at Ifernia 
juft at the time of the celebration of the Feaft of the modern 
Priapus, St. Cofmo ; and having been ftruck with the Angularity 
of the ceremony, fo very fimilar to that which attended the ancient 

' Cult of the God of the Gardens, and knowing my tafte for anti- 
quities, told me of it. From this Gentleman's report, and from 

i what I learnt on the fpot from the Governor of Ifernia himfelf, 
having gone to that city on purpofe in the month of February laft, I 
have drawn up the following account, which I have reafon to believe 
is ftriiflly true. I did intend to have been prefent at the Feaft of 
St. Cofmo this year; but the indecency of this ceremony having 
probably tranfpired,from the country's having been more frequented 
fince the new road was made, orders have been given, that the 
Great Toe' of the Saint fhould no longer be expofed. The fol- 
lowing is the account of the F^te of St. Cofmo and Damiano, as 
it adually was celebrated at Ifernia, on the confines of Abruzzo, 

I in the Kingdom of Naples, fo late as in the year of our Lord 

1780. 

L On the 27th of September, at Ifernia, one of the moft ancient 

^^^H^ Theafhialpopulitionoflfcrnii.ii 

^^^™* See ihe Italian letter, printed at 

modern Priapi were fo called at Ifernia 
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cities of the Kingdom of Naples, fituated in the Province called the 
Contado di Molife, and adjoining to Abruzzo, an annual Fair 
is held, which lafts three days. The (ituation of this Fair is on a 
rifing ground, between two rivers, about half a mile from the town 
of Ifernia; on the moft elevated part of which there is an ancient 
church, with a veftibule. The architetSure is of the ftyle of the 
lower ages; and it is faid to have been a church and convent be- 
longing to the Benedidine Monks in the time of their poverty. 
This church is dedicated to St. Cofmus and Damianus. One of 
the days of the Fair, the relicks of the Saints are expofed, and 
afterwards carried in procelTion from the cathedral of the city to 
this church, attended by a prodigious concourfe of people. In the 
city, and at the fair, ex-voli of wax, reprefenting the male parts of 
generation, of various dimenfions, fome even of the length of a 
palm, are publickly offered to fale. There are alfo waxen vows, 
that reprefent other parts of the body mixed with them ; but of 
thefe there are few in comparifon of the number of the Priapi. 
The devout diftributers of thefe vows carry a bafket full of them 
in one hand, and hold a plate in the other to receive the money, 
crying aloud, " St. Cofmo and Damiano!" If you afk the price 
of one, the anfwer is, piu ci metii, piii merit i : "The more you 
give, the mote's the merit." In the veftibule are two tables, at 
each of which one of the canons of the church prefides, this crying 
out, ^i/i riceveno le M'tffe, e Litanie : " Here MafTes and Lita- 
nies are received;" and the other, ^ij% riceveno It Voti: " Here 
the Vows are received." The price of a Mafs is fifteen Neapolitan 
grains, and of a Litany five grains. On each table is a large bafon 
for the reception of the different offerings. The Vows are chiefly 
prefented by the female fex ; and they are feldom fuch as reprefent 
legs, arms, &c., but moft commonly the male parts of generation. 
The perfon who was at this fSte in the year 1780, and who gave 
me this account (the authenticity of every article of which has fince 
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been fully confirmed to me by the Governor of Ifernia), told me 
alfo, that he heard a woman fay, at the time fhe prefented a Vow, 
like that which is prefented in Plate i. Fig. i,, Santo Cqfimo bene- 
delta, cojt lo voglio : " Bleffed St. Cofmo, let it be like this ;" another, 
St. Cqfimo, a le mi raccommendo: " St. Cofmo, 1 recommend myfelf 
to you ;" and a third, St. Cojimo, ti ringrazio : " St. Cofmo, I thank 
you." The Vow is never prefented without being accompanied by 
a piece of money, and Is always kiHed by the devotee at the moment 
of prefentation. 

At the great altar in the church, another of its canons attends to 
give the holy undion, with the oil of St. Cofmo;' which is pre- 
pared by the fame receipt as that of the Roman Ritual, with the 
addition only of the prayer of the Holy Martyrs, St. Cofmus and 
Damianus. Thofe who have an infirmity in any of their members, 
prefent ihemfelves at the great altar, and uncover the member 
affeifted (not even excepting that which is moft frequently repre- 
fented by the ex-voti) ; and the reverend canon anoints it, faying, 
Per interceffionem beati Co/mi, liberet te ab omni malo. Amen. 

The ceremony finifhes by the canons of the church dividing the 
fpoils, both money and wax, which muft be to a very confiderable 
amount, as the concourfe at this ffite is faid to be prodigioufly 
numerous. 

The oil of St. Cofmo is in high repute for its invigorating 
quality, when the loins, and parts adjacent, are anointed with it. 
No lefs than 1400 tialks of that oil were either expended at the 
altar in uniftions, or charitably diftributed, during this f^te in the 
year 1780 ; and as it is ufual for every one, who either makes ufe 



' The cure of difeafes by oil is Hkewife of ajicient date j for Tercullian tells us, 
Hm a Chriftian, called Procului, cured the Emperor Severus of a certain diltemper 
by the ufe of oil ; for which fervice the Emperor tept Proculus, as long as he lived, 
in hi) palace. 
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of the oil at the altar, or carries off a flaik of it, to leave an alms 
for St. Cofmo, the ceremony of the oil becomes likewife a very 
lucrative one to the canons of the church. 

I am. Sir, 
With great truth and regard. 

Your moft obedient humble Servant, 

William Hamilton. 




LETTERA DA ISERNIA, 

Nell' Anno, 1780. 




IN Ifernia Citti Sannitica, oggi della Provmcia del 
Contado di Molife, ogni Anno li 27 Settembre 
vi d una Fiera delia claiTe delle perdonanze (cofi 
dette negl' Abruzzi li gran mercati, e fiere non di 
lifta) ; Quefta fiera fi fa. fopra d'una ColHnetta, che 
fta in mezzo a due fiumi ; diftante mezzo miglio da Ifernia, dove 
nella parte piu elevata vi d un aiitica Chiefa con un veftibulo, archi- 
tettura de" baffi tempi, e che fi dice elTer ftata Chiefa, e Moniftero 
de P. P. Benedettini, quando erano poveri ? La Chiefa ^ dedicata 
ai Santi Cosmo e Damiano, ed ^ Grancia del Reverendifilmo Capi- 
tolo. La Fiera 6 di 50 baracche a fabrica, ed i Canonici affittano le 
baracche, alcune 10, altre 15, al piu 10, carlini I'una ; affittano 
ancora per tre giorni 1' ofteria fatta di fabbrica docati 20 ed i 
comeftibili folo benedetti. Vi ^ un Eremita della ftefla umanit^ del 
fh P. Gland guardiano del Monte Vefuvio, cittato con rifpetto dalT 
Ab. Richard. La fiera dura tre giorni. II Maeftro di fiera ^ 11 
Capitolo,macommetteal Governatore Regie; equeftaalzabandiera 
con I'imprefa della Citta, che ^ la ftefla imprefa de P. P. Celeftini. 
Si fa una Proceffione con le Reliquie dei Santi, ed efce dalla Catte- 
drale,ev^ alia Chiefa fudetta ; mad poco devota. II giorno della fefta, 
si per la Citta,come nellacollinetta vidun granconcorfo d'Abitatori 
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del Motefe, Mainarde, ed altri Monti vicini, che la ftranczza delli 
veftimenti delle Donne, fembra, a chi non ha gl' occhi avvezzi ave- 
derle, il pui bei ridotto di mafcherate. Le Donne della Terra del 
Gallo fono vcre figlie dell' Ordine Serafico Cappuccino, veftendo 
come li Zoccolanti in materia, e forma. Puelle di Scanno Sembrano 
Greche di Scio. Puelle di Carovilli Armene. Puelle delle Pefche, 
e Carpinone tengono ful capo alcuni panni rofTi con ricamo di filo 
bianco, difegno ful gufto Etrufco,che apochi pafli fembra raerletto 
d'Inghilterra. Vi ^ fra quefte Donne vera belezza, e diverfit^ 
grande nel veftire, anche fra due popolazioiii vicinifiime, ed un 
attaccamento particolare di certe popolazioni ad un colore, ed altre 
adaltro. L'abito^diftinto nelleZitelle, Maritate, Vedove.e Donne 
di piacere? 

Nella fieraedin CittS vi fono molti divoti, che vendono mem- 
bri virtii di cera di diverfe forme, e di tutte le grandezze, fino ad 
un palmo ; e mifchiate vi fono ancora gambe, braccia, e faccie ; ma 
poche fono quefte. Quei li vendono tengono un cefto, ed un 
piatto ; li membri rotti fono nel cefto, ed i! piatto ferve per racco- 
gliere il danaro d'elemofina. Gridano S. Cosmo e Damiano. Chi 
6 fprattico domanda, quanto un vale? V.\(^ondor\o piii cimetti^piii 
meriii. Avanti la Chiefa nel veftibolo del Tempio vi fono due 
tavole, ciafcuna con fedia, dove prefiede un Canonico, e fuol' eflere 
uno il Primicerio, e I'altro Arciprete ; grida uno qui ft rkevono le 
Mejfe, e Lilanie : I'altro, qui ft ricevono li volt; fopra delle tavole 
in ogn" una vi 6 un bacile, che ferve per raccogliere li membri di 
cera, che mai (i prefentano foli, ma con denaro, come (i 6 pratticato 
fempre in tutte le prefentazioni di membri, ad eccezzione di quelU 
deir Ifola di Ottaiti, Quefta divozione ^ tutta quafi delle Donne, 
e fono pochiflimi quelli, o quelle che prefentano gambe, e braccia, 
mentre tutta la gran fefta s' aggira a profitto de membri della gene- 
razione. lo ho intefo dire ad una donna, Sanlo Coftmo bevedetto, 
cefi lo voglie. Altre dicevano, Sanlo Coftmo a te mt raccommando : 



i 
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altre, Santo Co/imo ringrazio ; e quefto fi quelle oflervai, e fi prat- 
tica nel veftibulo, baciando ogn 'una il voto che prefente. 

Dentro la chiefa nell' altare maggiore un canonico fa le fante 
unzioni con 1' olio di S. Cofimo. La ricetta di queft' olio e la ftefTa 
del Rituale Romano, con 1' aggiuntadell' orazionedelli SS. Martiri, 
Cofimo e Damiano. Si prefentano all' Altare gl' Infermi d' ogni 
male, fnudano la parte oifefa, anche 1' originale della copia di cera, 
ed il Canonico ungendoH dice, Per tntercejjtonem beali Co/mi, liberel 
le ab omni malo. Amen. 

Finifce la fefta con dividerfi H Canonici la cera, ed il denaro, e 
con ritornar gravide molte Donne fterili maritate, a profitto della 
popolazione delle Provincie ; e fpcflo la grazia s' entende fenza 
meraviglia, alle Zitelle, e Vedove, che per due notti hanno dormito, 
alcune nella Chiefa de' P. P. Zoccolanti, ed altre delli Capuccini, non 
eiTendoci in Ifernia Cafe locande per alloggiare tutto il numero di 
gente, che concorre : onde li Frati, ajutando ai Preti, danno le 
Chiefe alle Donne, ed i Portici agl' Uomini ; e cofi Divifi fucce- 
dendo gravidanze non deve dubitar si, che fi a opera tutta miraco- 
lofa, e di divozione. 

NOTA I. 

L' olio non folo ferve per 1' unzione che fh il Canonico, ma anche 
fi difpenfa in picciolilTime carafRne, e ferve per ungerfi li lombo a 
chi ha male a quefta parte. In queft' anno 1780. fi fono date par 
divozione 1400 caraffine, e fi <> confumato mezzo Stajo d' olio. Chi 
prende una caraffina da 1' olemofina, 



NoTA II. 
Li Canonici che fiedono nel Veftibulo prendono denaro d' Ele- 
mofina per Mefle, e per Litanie. Le Mefleagrana 15. ele Litaniea 
grana 5. 
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NOTA III. 
Li foreftieri alloggiano non folo (rk li Cappuccini e Zoccolanti, 
ma ancKe nell' Eramo di S. Cofmo. Le Donne che dormono nelle 
cKiefe de' P. P. Sudetti fono guardate dalli Guardian!, Vicarj e 
Padri piu di merito, e quelli dell' Eremo fono in cura dell' Eremita, 
divife anche dai Proprj Mariti, e fi fanno fpeflb miracoli fenza 
incomodo delli fanti. 

Le non le guilt, quindo I' avri letta 
TornerA bene fame una baldoria : 
Che le daranno almen qualche dileilo 
Le Monachine quando vanno a letto. 
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^^dfiVhff EN, confidered colletitively, are at all times the fame 
! ^AJu K animals, employing the Tame organs, and endowed 
' H^WH t *'*-^ ^^^ fame faculties: their paJTions, prejudices, 
PftiW t and conceptions, will of courfe be formed upon the 
m^MtddiM fameinternal pri nciples.al though direfted to various 
ends, and modified in various ways, by the variety of external cir- 
cuniftances operating upon them. Education and fcience may cor- 
red, reftrain, and extend; but neither can annihilate or create : they 
may turn and embellifh the currents; but can neitherftop nor enlarge 
the fprings, which, continuing to flow with a perpetual and equal 
tide, return to their ancient channels, when' the caufes that perverted 
them are withdrawn. 

The firft principles of the human mind will be more direftly 
brought into aftion, in proportion to the earneftnefs and affeftion 
with which it contemplates its objeift ; and pafl'ion and prejudice will 
acquire dominion over it, in proportion as its firft principles are more 
diredly brought into aftion. On all common fubjeifts, this dominion 
of paflTion and prejudice is reftrained by the evidence of fenfe and 
perception; but, when the mind is led to the contemplation of things 
beyond its comprehenfion, all fuch reftraints vanifti : reafon has then 
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nothing to oppofe to the phantoms of imagination, which acquire I 
terrors from their obfcurity, and diflate uncontrolled, becaufe un- 
known. Such is the cafe in all religious fubjeifts, which, being 
beyond the reach of fenfe or reafon, are always embraced or rejeifled 
with violence and heat. Men think they know, becaufe they are 
fure they feel ; and are firmly convinced, becaufe ftrongly agitated. 
Hence proceed that hafte and violence with which devout perfons 
of all religions condemn the rites and doflrines of others, and the 
furious zeal and bigotry with which they maintain their own j while 
perhaps, if both were equally well underftood, both would be found 
to have the fame meaning, and only to dilFer in the modes of con- 
veying it. 

Of all the profane rites which belonged to the ancient poly- 
theifm, none were more furioufly inveighed againft by the zealous , 
propagators of the Chriftian faith, than the obfcene ceremonies per- 
formed in the worfhip of Priapus ; which appeared not only contrary 
to the gravity and fanflity of religion, but fubverfive of the firft 
principles of decency and good order in fociety. Even the form 
itfelf, under which the god was reprefented, appeared to them a 
mockery of all piety and devotion, and more fit to be placed in a 
brothel than a temple. But the forms and ceremonials of a religion 
are not always to be underftood in their direifl and obvious fenfe ; 
but are to beconfideredas fymbolical reprefentations of fome hidden 
meaning, which may be extremely wife and juft, though the fymbols 
themfelves, to thofe who know not their true fignification, may 
appear in the higheft degree abfurd and extravagant. It has often 
happened, that avarice and fuperftition have continued thefe fym- 
bolical reprefentations for ages after their original meaning has 
been loft and forgotten ; when they muft of courfe appear non- 
fenfica! and ridiculous, if not impious and extravagant. 

Such is the cafe with the nte now underconfi deration, than which 
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nothing can be more monftrous and indecent, if confidered in its 
plain and obvious meaning, or as a part of the Chriftian worfhip ; 
but which will be found to be a very natural fymbol of a very 
natural and phiiofophical fyftem of religion, if confidered according 
to its original ufe and intention. 

What this was, I ftiall endeavour in the following Ibeetsto explain 
as concifely and clearly as pofTible. Thofe who wilh to know how 
generally the fymbol, and the religion which it reprefented, once 
prevailed, will confult the great and elaborate work of Mr. D'Han- 
carville, who, with infinite learning and ingenuity, has traced its 
progTefs over the whole earth. My endeavour will be merely to 
(how, from what original principles in the human mind it was firft 
adopted, and how it was connedled with the ancient theology : mat- 
ters of very curious inquiry, which will ferve, better perhaps than 
any others, to illuftrate that truth, which ought to be prefent in every 
man's mind when he judges of the adions of others, that inmora/s, 
as well as phyfics, there is no effeSl without an adequate caufe. If in 
doing this, I frequently find It neceflary to differ in opinion with 
the learned author above-mentioned, it will be always with the ut- 
moft deference and refpeit ; as it is to him that we are indebted for 
the only reafonable method of explaining the emblematical works of 
the ancient artifts. 

Whatever the Greeks and Egyptians meant by the fymbol in 
queftion, it was certainly nothing ludicrous or licentious; of which 
we need no other proof, than its having been carried in folemn 
proceflion at the celebration of thofe myfteries in which the firft 
principlesoftheir religion, the knowledge of the God of Nature, the 
Firft, the Supreme, the Intellcdlual,' were preferved free frpm the 
vulgar fuperftitions, and communicated, under the ftrifteft oaths of 
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fecrecy, to the iniated (initiated) ; who were obliged to purify thcm- 
felves, prior to their initiation, by abftaining from venery, and all 
impure food.' We may therefore be aflured, that no impure mean- 
ing could be conveyed by this fymbol; but that it reprefented fome 
fundamental principle of their faith. What this was, it is difficult 
to obtain any direift information, on account of the fecrecy under 
which this part of their religion was guarded. Plutarch tells us, 
that the Egyptians reprefented Ofiris with the organ of generation 
ereft, to fhow his generative and prolific power : he alfo tells us, 
that Ofiris was the same Deity as the Bacchus of the Greek Mytho- 
logy ; who was alfo the fame as the firft begotten Love (Ep®? 
Trf)(i)T07oco!) of Orpheus and Hefiod.' This deity is celebrated by 
the ancient poets as the creator of all things, the father of gods 
and men;^ and it appears, by the pafiage above referred to, that 
the organ of generation was the fymbol of his great charafteriftic 
attribute. This is perfeftly confiftent with the general praiftice of 
the Greek artifts, who (as will be made appear hereafter) uniformly 
reprefented the attributes of the deity by the correfponding pro- 
perties obferved in the objefts of fight. They thus perfonified the 
epithets and titles applied to him in the hymns and litanies, and 
conveyed their ideas of him by forms, only intelligible to the ini- 
tiated, infl:ead of founds, which were intelligible to all. The organ 
of generation reprefented the generative or creative attribute, and in 
the language of painting and fculpture, fignified the fame as the 
epithet Tray/everat^^ in the Orphic litanies. 

This interpretation will perhaps furprife thofe who have not 
been accuftomed to divert their minds of the prejudices of education 
and fafjiion ; but I doubt not, but it will appear juft and reafonable 
to thofe who confider manners and cuftoms as relative to the natural 
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caufes which produced them, rather than to the artificial opinions 

and prejudices of any particular age or country. There is naturally 
no impurity or licentioufnefs in the moderate and regular gratifica- 
tion of any natural appetite ; the turpitude confifting wholly in the 
excefs or perverfion. Neither are organs of one fpecies of enjoy- 
ment naturally to be confidered as fubjeifts of fiiame and conceal- 
ment more than thofe of another; every refinement of modern 
manners on this head being derived from acquired habit, not from 
nature: habit, indeed, long eftablilhed ; for it feems to have been 
as general in Homer's days as at prefent ; but which certainly did 
not exift when the myftic fymbols of the ancient wor(hip were firft 
adopted. As thefe fymbols were intended to exprefs abftrad: ideas 
by objeifls of fight, the contrivers of them naturally feledted thofe 
objeds whofe charafteriftic properties leenied to have the greateft 
analogy with the Divine attributes which they wifhed to reprefent. 
I n an age, therefore, when no prejudices of artificial decency exifled, 
what more juft and natural image could they find, by which to 
exprefs their idea of the beneficent power of the great Creator, than 
that organ which endowed them with the power of procreation, 
and made them partakers, not only of the felicity of the Deity, but 
of his great charaifleriftic attribute, that ot multiplying his own 
image, communicating his blefiings, and extending them to genera- 
tions vet unborn ? 

In the ancient theology of Greece, preferved in the Orphic 
Fragments, this Deity, the Epw? TrpeaToyovo^, or firft-begotten Love, 
is faid to have been produced, together with ^ther, by Time, or 
Eternity (Kpoi^os), and Neceflity (Avayxv), operating upon inert 
matter (Xao?). He is defcribed as eternally begetting (aei7f jjtjj^ ) ; 
the Father of Night, called in later times, the lucid or fplendid, 
(^avrjt), becaufe he firfl: appeared in fptendour; of a double 
nature, (Si^wj? ), as poflefiing the general power of creation 
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and generation, both aifVive and pafiive, both male and female.^ 
Light is his neceffary and primary attribute, co-eternal with him- 
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are probably of various authors (See Brucker. Hij}. Cril. Philas., vol. i., pari 2, 
lib. i., c. i. ) They contain, however, nothing which proves them to be later than 
the Trojan times ; and if Onomacritus, or any later author, had anything to do with 
them, it feeras 10 have been only in new-verfifying them, and changing the dialeft 
(See Gcfner. Prcleg. OrpbUa, p. 26). Had he forged them, and attempted to 
impofc them upon the world, as the genuine compofiiions of an ancient bard, there 
can be no doubt but that he would have ftufFed them with antiquated words and 
obfolcte phrafes ; which is by no means the cafe, the language being pure and 
worthy the age of Pififlralus. Thefe poems are not properly hymns, for the hymns 
of the Greeks contained the nativities and aflions of the gods, lilic thofe of Homer 
and Callimachus ; but thefe are compofitions of a ditfercni kind, and are properly 
invocations or prayers ufed in the Orphic myfteries, and feem nearly of the fame 
clafs as the Pfalms of ihe Hebrews, The reafon why they are fo feldom mentioned 
by any of the early writers, and To perpetually referred to by the later, is that they 
belonged to the myflic worihip, where everything was kept concealed under the 
ftricteft oaths of fecrefy. But after the rife of Chrillianity, this facred filcncc was 
broken by the Greek converts, who revealed everything which they thought would 
depreciate the old religion or recommend the new ; whilft the heathen priefts 
revealed whatever they thought ivould have contrary tendency; and endeavoured to 
(how, by publifhing the real myllic creed of their religion, that the principles of it 
were not fb abfurd as its outward llrufture feemed to infer ; but thai, when flripped 
of poetical allegory and vulgar fable, their theology was pure, reafonable, and fublime 
(Gcfner. Proleg. OrfbUa). The colleflion of thefe poems now extant, being pro- 
bably compiled and verfified by fevera] hands, with fomc forged, and others interpo- 
lated and altered, mull be read with great caution ; more efpecially the Fragments 
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felf, and with him brought forth from inert matter by neceflity. 
Hence the purity and fanflity always attributed to light by the 



prcferved by the Fathers of the Church and Ammonian Platonics ; for thefe writers 
made no fcrupje of forging iny monuments of intiquitj' which fuitcd their purpofcs ; 
particularly the former, who, in addition to their natural zeal, having the interefts 01 
a confederate body to fupport, thought every means by which they could benefit 
that body, by extending the lights of revelation, and gaining profelytes to the true 
faith, not only allowable, but meritorious (See Clementina, Hom. vii., fee. 10. 
Recogn. lib. i,, fee. 65. Origen. apad Hitronom. Apotag. i., contra Ruf. et 
Chryfoftom. dt Sacerdol., lib. i. Chryfoftom, in particular, not only juftifiea, but 
warmly commends, any frauds that can be praflifed for the advantage of the Church 
of Chriil). Paufanias fays (lib. ix.), that the Hymns of Orpheus were few and 
(Hon; but next In poetical merit to thofe of Homer, and fuperior to them in fanfllty 
{OtoKo'^iKmTepoi). Thefe are probably the fameasihegenuinepart of thecolleftion 
now extant; but they are fo intermixed, that it is difficult to fay which are genuine 
and which are not. Perhaps there is no furer rule for judging than to compare the 
epithets and allegories with the fymbols and monograms on the Greek medals, and 
to make their agreement the tell of authenticity. The medals were the public afts 
and records of the State, made under the direilion of the magiilraies, who were gene- 
rally initiated into the myfteries, Wc may therefore be affured, that whatever 
theological and mythological allufions are found upon ihcm were part of the ancient 
religion of Greece. It is from thefe that many of the Orphic Hymns and Fragments 
are proved to contain the pure theology or myltic faith of the ancients, which is 
called Orphic by Paufanias (lib. t. , c. 39), and which is fo unlike the vulgar religion, 
or poetical mythology, that one can fcarcely imagine at firil fight that it belonged 
to the fame people; but which will neverthelefs appear, upon accurate inveftigation, 
10 be the fource from whence it flowed, and the caufe of all its extravagance. 

The hiflory of Orpheus himfelf is fo eonfufed and obfcurcd by fable, that it is 
impol^ble 10 obtain any certain information concerning him. According to general 
tradition, he was a Thracian, and introduced the myileries, in which a more pure 
fyftem of religion was taught, into Greece (Brucker, vol. i., part 2, lib, i,, c. i.) 
He is alfo faid to have travelled into Egypt (Diodor. Sic. lib. i., p. So); but as the 
Egyptians pretended that all foreigners received their fciences from them, at a time 
when all foreigners who entered the country were put to death or enflavcd (Diodor. 
Sic. lib. i., pp. 78 et 107), this account may be rejcflcd, with many others of the 
fame kind. The Egyptians certainly could not have taught Orpheus the plurality 
of worlds, and true folar fytlem, which appear 10 have been the fundamental 
principles of hii philofophy and religion (Plutarch, dt Placit. Philos., lib. ii., c. 13. 
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Greeks.' He is called the Father of Night, becaufeby attraftingthe 
light to himfelf, and becoming the fountain which diftributed it to 
the world, he produced night, which Is called eternally-begotten, 
becaufe it had eternally exifted, although mixed and loft in the 
general mafs. He is fald to pervade the world with the motion of 
his wings, bringing pure light ; and thence to be called the fplendid, 
therulingPriapus,andself-illumined(tii^ai^i?5*). It is tobeobferved, 
that the word IT/jiij-n-o?, afterwards the name of a fubordinate deity, 
is here ufed as a title relating to one of his attributes; the reafons 
for which I fhall endeavour to explain hereafter. Wings are figura- 
tively attributed to him as being the emblems of fwiftnefsand incu- 
bation ; by the firfl: of which he pervaded matter, and by the fecond 
fruftified the egg of Chaos. The egg was carried in procelTion at 
the celebration of the myfteries, becaufe, as Plutarch fays, it was 
the material of generation [ykti tt)"! leveire^') containing the feeds 
and germs of life and motion, without being adlually poirefTed of 
either. Kor this reafon, it was a very proper fymbol of Chaos, con- 
taining the feeds and materials of all things, which, however, were 
barren and ufelefs, until the Creator fruiflified them by the incuba- 
tion of his vital fpirit, and releafed them from the reftraints of inert 



Bnaeker in Ik. citat.) Nor could he have gained this knowledge from any people 
which hiftory has prefenred any memorials ; for we know of none among whom 
fcience had made fuch a progrefs, that a truth fo remote from common obfervation, 
and fo contradiftory to the evidence of unimproved fenfc, would not have been 
rejefted, as it was by all the fefts ot'Grcek philofophy except the Pythagoreans, who 
rather revered it as an article of faith, than underftood it as i difcovery of fcience, 
Thrace was certainly inhabited by a civilized nation at fome remote period; for, 
when Philip of Macedon opened the gold mines in that country, he found that they 
had been worked before witli great expenfe and ingenuity, by a people well vcrfed 
in mechanics, of whom no memorials whatever were then extant. Of thefe, pro- 
bably, was Or|)heu5, as well as Thamyris, both of whofe poems, Plato fays, couH 
be read with plcafure in bis time. 

"SeeSophocl, <Edip. Tyr., vet. 1436. » Qrph. Hym. 5. ^Symph. I 
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matter, by the efforts of his divine ftrength. The incubation of the 
vital fpirit is reprefented on the colonial medals of Tyre, by a fer- 
pent wreathed around an egg;' for the ferpent, having the power 
of cafting his (kin, and apparently renewing his youth, became the 
fymbol of lite and vigour, and as fuch is always made an attendant 
on the mythological deities prefiding over health.^ It is alfo ob- 
fervedj that animals of the ferpent kind retain life more pert inacioufly 
than any others except the Polypus, which is fometimes reprefented I 
upon the Greek Medals,^ probably in its ftead. I have myfelf feen 
the heart of an adder continue its vital motions for many minutes 
after it has been taken from the body, and even renew them, after 
it has been cold, upon being moiftened with warm water, and 
touched with a llimulus. 

The Creator, delivering the frutSified feeds of things from the 
reitraints of inert matter by his divine ftrength, is reprefented on 
innumerable Greek medals by the Urus, or wild Bull, in the ad of 
butting againii the Egg of Chaos, and breaking it with his horns.* 
It is true, that the egg is not reprefented with the bull on any of 
thofe which I have feen; but Mr. D'Hancarville'' has brought 
eitamples from other countries, where the fame fyftem prevailed, 
which, as well as the general analogy of the Greek theology, prove 
that the egg mnft have been underftood, and that the altitude of the 
ball could have no other meaning. I fhal! alfo have occafion here- 
after to fhow by other examples, that it was no uncommon practice, 
in thefe myftic monuments, to make a part of a group reprefcnt 
the whole. It was from this horned fymbol of the power of the 



' See Plate xxt. Fig. i. « Maerob. Sat. i, c. 20. 

3 See Goliz, Tab. 11. Figs. 7 and 8. 

* See Plate iv. Fig. 1, and Recherches fur les Alls, vol, i. PI, vm. The Hebrew 
word Cbroub, or Cbrrub, fignified originally ftrong or rabuft ; but is ufually employed 
meaphoricill)', fignifying h Bull. See Cleric. Ln Exad. c. xxv, 

> Recherches fur les Aru, lib. i. 
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Deity that horns were placed in the portraits of kings to fhow that 
their power was derived from Heaven, and acknowledged no earthly 
fuperior. The moderns have indeed changed the meaning of this 
fynibol, and given it a fenfe of which, perhaps, it would be difficult 
to find the origin, though I have often wondered that it has never 
exercifed the fagaclty of thofe learned gentlemen who make Britifti 
antiquities the fubjefls of their laborious inquiries. At prefent, it 
certainly does not bear any charafter of dignity or power ; nor does 
it ever imply that thofe to whom it is attributed have been parti- 
cularly favoured by the generative or creative powers. But this is 
a fubjeft much too important to be difcufled in a dlgreflion ; I fhall 
therefore leave it to thofe learned antiquarians who have done 
thcmfelves fo much honour, and the public fo much fervice, by 
their fuccefsful inquiries into cuftoms of the fame kind. To their 
indefatigable induftry and exquifite ingenuity I earneftly recommend 
it, only obferving that this modern acceptation of the fymbol is of 
confiderable antiquity, for it is mentioned as proverbial in the 
Oneirocritics of Artemidorus ; ' and that it is not now confined to 
Great Britain, but prevails in moft parts of Chriftendom, as the 
ancient acceptation of it did formerly in moft parts of the world, 
even among that people fromwhofe religion Chriftianity is derived; 
for it is a common mode of expreflion in the Old Teftament, to 
fay that the horns of any one (hall be exalted, in order to fignify 
that he (hall be raifed into power or pre-eminence ; and when Mofcs 
defcended from the Mount with the fpirit of God ftili upon him, his 
head appeared horned/' 

To the head of the bull was fometimes joined the organ of 
generation, which reprefented not only the ftrength of the Creator, 



I Lib. i. C. 1 2. 

" Exid. c. xixiv.v. 35, ed. Vulgat, 
meuplioricatly, and ruppofe ii lo mes 
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but the peculiar direftion of it to the moft beneficial purpofe, the 
propagation of Tenfitive beings. Of this there is a imall bronze in 
the Mufeuni of Mr. Townley, of which an engraving is given in 
Plate rii. Fig. 2.' 

Sometimes this generative attribute is reprefented by the fymbol 
of the goat, fiippofed to be the moft falacious of animals, and there- 
fore adopted upon the fame principles as the bull and the ferpent.* 
The choral odes, fung in honour of the generator Bacchus, were 
hence called TpaywSiat, or fongs of the goaf; a title which is now 
applied to the dramatic dialogues anciently Inferted In thefe odes, 
to break their uniformity. On a medal, ftruck. in honour of 
Auguftus, the goat terminates in the tail of a fifti, to ftiow the 
generative power incorporated with water. Under his feet is the 
globe of the earth, fuppofed to be fertiHfed by this union; and upon 
his back, the cornucopia, reprefenting the refult of this fertility,' 

Mr. D'Hancarville attributes the origin of all thefe fymbols ' 
to the ambiguity of words; the fame term being employed in the 
primitive language to fignify God and a Bull, the Univerfe and 
a Goat, Life and a Serpent. But words are only the types and 
fymbols of ideas, and therefore muft be pofterior to them, in the 
fame manner as ideas are to their objeds. The words of a primitive 
language, being imitative of the ideas from which they fprung, 
and of the objefts they meant to exprefs, as far as the imperfeiHiions 
of the organs of fpeech will admit, there muft neceflarily be the fame 
kind of analogy between them as between the ideas and objefls 
themfelves. It is impoffible, therefore, that in fuch a language 
any ambiguity of this fort could exifti, as it does in fecondary 



I Sec Plate Ml. 

' Toi' Be Tpayov aatedewaai' {6i AiyuoiTioi) K-adamep icai aapa to(9 EXXijiri 
TtTifXJiaSai Xtyaai rov XlpiamoffBia to yevvTjriKov ftopiop. Dioooit.lib, i.p.78. 
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languages ; the words of which, being collefted from various 

fources,and blended togetherwithout having any natural connexion, 
become arbitrary figns of convention, inftead of imitative reprefen- 
tations of ideas. In this cafe it often happens, that words, fimilar 
in form, but different in meaning, have been adopted from different 
fources, which, being blended together, lofe their little difference 
of form, and retain their entire difference of meaning. Hence 
ambiguities arife, fuch as thofe above mentioned, which could not 
poffibly exift in an original tongue. 

The Greek poets and artifts frequently give the perfonification 
of a particular attribute for the Deity himfelf; hence he is called 
TaupojSoa?, TavpaTrot, Tavpo/iop^o^,^ &c., and hence the initials and 
monograms of the Orphic epithets applied to the Creator, are found 
with the bull, and other fymbols, on the Greek medals.* It muft 
not be imagined from hence, that the ancients fuppofed the Deity 
to exift under the form of a bull, a goat, or a ferpent: on the 
contrary, he is always defcribed in the Orphic theology as a 
general pervading Spirit, without form, or diftinift locality of any 
kind; and appears, by a curious fragment preferved by Proclus,' 
to have been no other than atlraSion perfonified. The felf-created 
mind (voo-; avToyei^dXav) of the Eternal Father is faid to have fpread 
the heavy bond of love through all things {■rraa-iv fvea-vfipev Bta/iov 
TTipt&pidtl EpojTO?), in order that they might endure for ever. This 
Eternal Father is Kpoyo?, time or eternity, perfonified; and fo taken 
for the unknown Being that fills eternity and infinity. The ancient 
theologifts knew that we could form no pofitive idea of infinity, 
whether of power, fpace, or time; it being fleeting and fugitive, 
and eluding the underftanding by a continued and boundlefs pro- 



' Orph. Hymn, v. et xxix. 

" Nuram. Vet. Pop. et Urb. Tab, xxxnc. Figs, 19 ct ao. They are t 
medals of Marfeilles, Naples, Thurium and many other cities, 
3 In Tim. 111., et Frag. Orfbic, ed. Gefner. 
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greffion. The only r 



: have of it is from the addition < 
which Tuggeft the idea of i 



'ifion of finite things, which fuggeft the idea of infinite, only 
from a power we feel in Oiirfelves of ftill multiplying and dividing 
without end. The Schoolmen indeed were bolder, and, by a fum- 
mary mode of reafoning, in which they were very expert, proved 
that they had as clear and adequate an idea of infinity, as of any 
finite fubftance whatever. Infinity, faid they, is that which has no 
bounds. This negation, being a pofitive aflertion, muft be founded 
on a pofitive idea. We have therefore a pofitive idea of infinity. 

The Eclefticjews,and their fallowers,the Ammonian and Chriftian 
Platon!cs,who endeavoured to maketheirownphilofophy and religion 
conform to the ancient theology, held infinity of fpace to be only 
the immenfity of the divine prefence, 'O ©eo'j kavrs tottov eo-rt' was 
their dogma, which is now inferted into the Confeflional of the 
Greek Church.^ This infinity was diilinguifhed by them from 
common fpace, as lime was from eternity. Whatever is eternal or 
infinite, faid they, muft be abfolutely indivifible ; becaufe divifion 
is in itfelf inconfiftent with infinite continuity and duration: there- 
fore fpace and time are diftinft from infinity and eternity, which are 
void of all parts and gradations whatever. Time is meafured by 
years, days, hours, &c., and diftinguiflied by paft, prefent, and 
future; but thefe, being divifions, are excluded from eternity, as 
locality is from infinity, and as both are from the Being who fills 
both ; who can therefore feel no fucceflian of events, nor know any 
gradation of diftance; but muft comprehend infinite duration as if 
it were one moment, and infinite extent as if it were but a fingle 
point.'' Hence the Ammonian Platonics fpeak of him as concen- 
tered in his own unity, and extended through all things, but par- 



' Philo. Je Leg. AUeg. lib. i. Jo. Damafc ie Orth. Fid. 
3Molheim. Nota in Sec. xxiv. Cudw. Syfl. Inttlha. 
'See Bocih. dt Confil. Pbilof.Wh. iv. prof. 6. 
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ticipated of by none. Being of a nature more refined and elevated 
than intelligence itfelf, he could not be known by fenfe, perception, 
or reafon ; and being the caufe of all, he muft be anterior to all, 
even to eternity itfelf, if confidered as eternity of time, and not as 
the intelledual unity, which is the Deity himfelf, by whofe emana- 
tions all things exift, and to whofe proximity or diftances they owe 
their degrees of excellence or bafenefs. Being itfelf, in itsmoft abftrafl 
fenfe, is derived from him; for that which is the caufe and begin- 
ning of all Being, cannot be a part of that All which fprung from 
himfelf: therefore he is not Being, nor is Being his yiiiribute; for 
that which has an attribute cannot have the abftraifl fimplicity of 
pure unity. All Being is in its nature finite; for, if it was other- 
wife, it muft be without bounds every way; and therefore could 
have no gradation of proximity to the firft caufe, or confequent 
pre-eminence of one part over another: for, as all diftin<5tions of 
time are excluded from infinite duration, and all divifions of locality 
from infinite extent, fo are all degrees of priority from infinite pro- 
greftion. The mind is and a£ls in itfelf; but the abftradl unity of 
the firft cause is neither in itfelf, nor in another; — not in itfelf, be- 
caufe that would imply modification, from which abftraift fimplicity 
is neceflarily exempt ; nor in another, becaufe then there would be 
an hypoftatical duality, inftead of abfolute unity. In both cafes 
there would be a locality of hypoftafis, inconfiftent with intelleiSual 
infinity. As all phyfical attributes were excluded from this meta- 
phyfical abftraiflion, which they called their firft caufe, he muft of 
courfe be deftitute of all moral ones, which are only generalifed 
modes of a<!tion of the former. Even fimple abftrad: truth was 
denied him ; for truth, as Proclus fays, is merely the relative to 
falfehood; and no relative can exift without a pofitive or correlative. 
The Deity therefore who has no falfehood, can have no truth, in 
our fenfe of the word.^ 



t rbiohg. PUton. lib. i. ei ii. 
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As metaphyfical theology is a ftudy very generally, and very 
defervedly, neglefted at prefent, J thought this little fpecimen of it 
might be entertaining, from its novelty, to moft readers ; efpecially 
as It is intimately connetfted with the ancient fyilem, which I have 
here undertaken to examine. Thofe, who wifh to know more ot 
it, may consult Proclus on the Theology of Plato, where they will 
find the moft exquifite ingenuity moft wantonly wafted. No 
perfons ever ftiewed greater acutenefs or ftrength of reafoning than 
the Platonics and Scholaftlcs; but having quitted common fenfe, 
and attempted to mount into the intetleiitual world, they expended 
it all in abortive efforts, which may amufe the imagination, but 
cannot fatisfy the underllanding. 

The ancient Theologifts (bowed more difcretion ; for, finding 
that they could conceive no idea of infinity, they were content to 
revere the Infinite Being in the moft general and efficient exertion 
of his power, attraiflion ; whofe agency is perceptible through all 
matter, and to which all motion may, perhaps, be ultimately traced. 
This power, being perfonified, became the fecondary Deity, to whom 
all adoration and worihip were directed, and who is therefore fre- 
quently confidered as the fole and fupreme caufeof all things. His 
agency being fuppofed to extend through the whole material world, 
and to produce all the various revolutions by which its fyftem is 
fuftained, his attributes were of courfe extremely numerous and 
varied. Thefe were expreffed by various titles and epithets in the 
myftic hymns and litanies, which the artifts endeavoured to reprefent 
by various forms and charaflers of men and animals. The great 
charafteriftic attribute was reprefented by the organ of generation in 
that ftate of tenfion and rigidity which is neceflary to the due per- 
formance of its funiftions. Many fmall images of this kind have 
been found amongthe ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, attached 
to the bracelets, which the chafte and pious matrons of antiquity 
wore round their necks and arms. 1 n thefe, the organ of generation 
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appears alone, or only accompanied with the wings of incubation, ' 
in order to fhow that the devout wearer devoted heiielf wholly and 
folcly to procreation, the great end for which (he was ordained. So 
expreflive a fymbol, being conftantly in her view, rauft keep her 
attention fixed on its natural objed, and continually remind her of 
the gratitude fhe owed the Creator, for having taken her into his 
fervice, made her a partaker of his moll valuable blefiings, and 
employed her as the paflive inftrument in the exertion of his moft 
beneficial power. 

The female organs ofgeneration were revered^ as fymbols of the 
generative powers of nature or matter, as the male were of the gene- 
rative powers of God, They are ufually reprefented emblematically, 
by the Shell, or Concha l^eneris, which was therefore worn by devout 
perfons of antiquity, as it ftill continues to be by pilgrims, and many 
of the common women of Italy. The union of both was exprefled 
by the hand mentioned in Sir William Hamilton's letter;^ which 
beingalefsexplicit fymbol, has efcaped the attention of the reformers, 
and is ftill worn, as well as the fhell, by the women of Italy, though 
without being underftood. It reprefented the adt of generation, 
which was confidered as a folemn facrament, in honour of the Crea- 
tor, as will be more fully fhown hereafter. 

The male organs of generation are fometimes found reprefented 
byfignsof the fame fort, which might properly be called the fym- 
bolsoffymbols. One of the moft remarkable ofthefe is a crofs, in the 
form of the letter T,* which thus ferved as the emblem of creation 
and generation, before the church adopted it as the fign of falvatlon; 
a lucky coincidence of ideas, which, without doubt, facilitated the 



' Pliie M. Fig. 2. engraved tl 
» Auguil. di Civ. Dei, Lib. v 
3 See Platen. Fig. i. fromont 
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reception of it among the faithful. To the reprefentativeof the male 
organs was fometimes added a human head, which gives it the exaf): 
appearance of a crucifix ; as it has on a medal of Cyzicus, publifhed 
by M. Pellerin.' On an ancient medal, found in Cyprus, which, 
from the ftyle of workmanfhip, is certainly anterior to the Mace- 
donian conqueft, it appears with the chaplet or rofary, fuch as is 
now ufed in the Romifti churches ;- the beads of which were ufed, 
anciently, to reckon time.'^ Their being placed in a circle, marked 
its progrefTive continuity; while their reparation from each other 
marked the divifions, by which it is made to return on itfelf, and 
thus produce years, months, and days. The fymbol of the creative 
power is placed upon them, becaufe thefe divifions were particularly 
under his influence and proteftion ; the fun being his vifible image, 
and the centre of his power, from which his emanations extended 
through the univerfe. Hence the Egyptians, in their facred hymns, 
called upon Ofiris, as the being who dwelt concealed in the em- 
braces of the fun;^ and hence the great luminary itfelf is called 
Koa-fioKparra^ (Ruler of the World) in the Orphic Hymns.^ 

This general emanation of the pervading Spirit of God, by 
which all things are generated and maintained, is beautifully de- 
fcribed by Virgil, in the following lines : 

Deum namquc ire per omnes 



Tcrrafque, traflufque maris, calumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudcs, armenu, viros, genus omnc fcrarum, 
Quemque fibi tenues narcentem arceiTere vitas. 
Scilicet hue reddi deindc, ac rcfoluta rcfcrri 
Omnia : nee morti efle locum, fed viva votare 
Sideris in numerum, siquc alco fuccedcre coelo.^ 






' See Plate IX. Fig. i. 
» Plate ix. Fig. 2, from Pellerin. Simil 
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3 Recherche) furies Ana, lib. i. c. 3. 
i See Hymn VII. 
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The P^thereal Spirit is here defcribed as cxpandineidelf through 
the univerfc, and giving life and motion to the inhabicants of earth, 
water, and air, by a participation of its own edfence, each particle 
of which returned to its native fource, at the diflblution of the 
body which it animated. Hence, not only men, but all animals, 
and even vegetables, were fuppo fed to be impregnated with fome 
particles of the Divine Nature infufed into them, from which their 
various qualities anddifpoHtions, as wellas their powers of propaga- 
tion, were fuppofed to be derived. Thefe appeared to be fo many 
emanationsof the Divineattributes,operating IndifFerentmodesand 
degrees, according to the nature of the beings to which they be- 
longed. Hence the charaAeriftic properties of animals and plants 
were not only regarded as reprefentations, but as adtual emanations 
of the Divine Power, confubftantial with his own eflence.' For 
this reafon, the fymbols were treated with greater refpeft and 
veneration than if they had been merely figns and charafters of 
convention. Plutarch fays, that moft of the Egyptian priefts held 
the bull Apis, who was worfhipped with fo much ceremony, to be 
only an image of the Spirit of Ofiris.'"^ This I take to have been 
the real meaning of all the animal worfhip of the Egyptians, about 
which fo much has been written, and fo little difcovered. Thofc 
ar;!mals or plants, in which any particular attribute of the Deity 
'.'•*::r\*:(\ to predominate, became the fymbols of that attribute, and 
/.•r*: accordingly worfhipped as the images of Divine Providence, 
5p/>:r,I/ in that particular dircdion. Like many Other cuftoms, both 
of ancient and modern worfhip, the pradice, probably, continued 
joTig after the reafons upon which it was founded were either wholly 
Joft, or only partially preferved, in vague traditions. This was the 
' af*; in I'-gypt ; for, though many of the priefts knew or conjedured 
*^': origin of the worfhip of the bull, they could give no rational 
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account why the crocodile, the ichneumon, and the ibis, received 
(imilar honours. The fynibolical charatfters, called hieroglyphics, 
continued to be efteenied by them as more holy and venerable than 
the conventional reprefen tat ions of founds, notwithftanding their 
maniteft inferiority; yet it does not appear, from any accounts 
extant, that they were able to affign any reafon for this preference. 
On the contrary, Strabo tells us that the Egyptians of his time were 
wholly ignorant of their ancient learning and religion,' though 
impoftors continually pretended to explain it. Their ignorance in 
thefe points is not to he wondered at, confidering that the moft 
ancient Egyptians, of whom we have any authentic accounts, lived 
after the fubverfion of their monarchy and deftrudtion of their 
temples by the Perfians, who ufed every endeavour to annihilate 
their religion; firft, by command of Cambyfes, * and then of 
Ochus. ^ What they were before this calamity, we have no direct 
information ; for Herodotus is the earlieft traveller, and he vifitcd 
this country when m ruins. 

It is obfervable in all modern religions, that men are fuper- 
ftitious in proportion as they are ignorant, and that thofe who know 
leaft of the principles of religion are the moft earneft and fervent 
in the praftice of its exterior rites and ceremonies. We may 
fuppofe from analogy, that this was the cafe with the Egyptians. 
The learned and rational merely refpei5ted and revered the facred 
animals, whilft the vulgar worfbipped and adored them. The 
greateft part of the former being, as is natural to fuppofe, deftroyed 
by the perfecution of the Perfians, this worfhip and adoration be- 
came general ; different cities adopting different animals as their 
tutelar deities, in the fame manner as the Catholics now put them- 
felves under the proteiftion of different faints and martyrs. Like 
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them, too, In the fervency of their devotion for the imaginary 
agent, they forgot the original caufe. 

The cuftom of keeping facred animals as images of the Divine 
attributes, feems once to have prevailed in Greece as well as Egypt; 
for the God of Health was reprcfented by a living ferpent at Epi- 
daurus, even in the laft ftage of their religion,' In general, how- 
ever, they preferred wrought images, not from their fuperiority in 
art, which they did not acquire till after the time of Homer,* when 
their theology was entirely corrupted; but becaufe they had thus 
the means of exprelTing their ideas more fully, by combining feveral 
forms together, and (howing, not only the Divine attribute, but the 
mode and purpofe of its operation. For inftance; the celebrated 
bronze in the Vatican has the male organs of generation placed 
upon the head of a cock, the emblem of the fun, fupported by the 
neck and (houlders of a man. In this compofition they reprefented 
the generative power of the EpoK, the Otiris, Mithras, or Bacchus, 
whofe centre is the fun, incarnate with man. By the infcription on 
the pedeflal, the attribute thus perfonified, is ftyled The Saviour of 
the iVorld (SoiTtfi;' <coct^b) ; a title always venerable, under whatever 
image it he reprefented.' 

The Egyptians fhowed this incarnation of the Deity by a lefs 
permanent, though equally expretTive fymbol. At Mcndes a living 
goat was kept as the image of the generative power, to whom the 
women prefcnted themfelves naked, and had the honour of being 
publicly enjoyed by him. Herodotus faw the aifl openlv per- 
formed [k eiriBfi^iv afffpoiTTtoi'), and calls it a prodigy (repa?). But 
the Egyptians had no fuch horror of it ; for it was to them a repre- 
fentation of the incarnation of the Deity, and the communication of j 
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his creative fpirit to man. It was one of the facraments of that 
ancient church, and was, without doubt, beheld with that pious awe 
and reverence with which devout perfons always contemplate the 
myfteries of their faith, whatever they happen to be; for, as the 
learned and orthodox Bifhop Warburton, whofe authority it is not 
for me to difpute, fays, from the nature of any aRion morality cantioP\, 
arife, nor from Us effeSs ;^ therefore, for aught we can tell, thisj 
ceremony, however (hocking it may appear to modern manners and 
opinions, might have been intrinfically meritorious at the time of 
its celebration, and afforded a truly edifying fpei5tacle to the faints 
of ancient Egypt. Indeed, the Greeks do not feem to have felt 
much horror or difguft at the imitative reprefentation of it, what- 
ever the hiftorian might have thought proper to exprefs at the real 
celebration. Several fpecimens of their fculpture in this way 
have efcaped the fury of the reformers, and remained for the in- 
ftruiftion of later times. One of thefe, found among the ruins of 
Herculaneum, and kept concealed in the Royal Mufeum of Portici, 
is well known. Another exifts in the colleftion of Mr. Townley, 
which I have thought proper to have engraved for the benefit of 
the learned.' It may be remarked, that in thefe monuments the 
goat is paffive inftead of a£tive; and that the human fymbol is repre- 
fented as incarnate with the divine, inftead of the divine with the 
human: but this is in fad no difference ; for the Creator, being of 
both fexes, is reprefented indifferently of either. In the other 
fymbol of the bull, the fex is equally varied ; the Greek medals 
having fometinies a bull, and fometimes a cow,* which, Strabo tells 
us, was employed as the fymbol of Venus, the paflive generative 
power, at Momemphis, in Egypt/ Both the bull and the cow are 
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aHio woHhipped at prefent by the Hindoos, as fymbols of the male 
and female, or generative and nutritive, powers of the Deity. The 
cow is in almoft all their pagodas ; but the bull is re\'ered with 
fuperior folemnit)' and devotion. At Tanjour is a monument of 
their piety to him, which even the inflexible perfeverance, and 
habitual induftry of the natives of that country, could (carcely 
have erefted without greater knowledge in pradical mechanics than 
thej- now poflefs. It is a llatue of a bull lying down, hewn, with 
great accuracy, out of a fingle piece of hard granite, which has been 
conveyed by land from the diftance of one hundred miles, although 
its weight, in its prefent reduced llate, mud be at teaft one hundred 
tons.' The Greeks fometimes made their Taurine Bacchus, or 
bull, with a human face, to exprefs both fexes, which they fignified 
by the initial of the epithet Aii^w^ placed under him. ' Over him 
they frequently put the radiated afteri(k, which reprefents the fun, 
to (how the Deity, whofe attribute he was intended to exprefs.* 
Hence we may perceive the reafon why the Germans, who, accord- 
ing to Cfcfar, ' worlhipped the lun, carried a brazen bull, as the 
image of their God, when they invaded the Roman dominions in 
the time of Marius ;* and even the chofen people of Providence, 
when they made unto themfelves an image of the God who was 
to conduift them through the defert, and caft out the un- 
godly, from before them, made it in the fliape of a young bull, or 
calf '• 

The Greeks, as they advanced in the cultivation of the imitative 
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arts, gradually changed the animal for the human form, preferving 
ftill the original charatfter. The human head was at firft added to 
the body of the bull ;' but afterwards the whole figure was made 
human, with fome of the features, and general charatiler of the ani- 
mal, blended with it.' Oftentimes, however, thefe mixed figures 
had a peculiar and proper meaning, like that of the Vatican 
Bronze ; and were not intended as mere refinements of art. Such 
are the fawns and fatyrs, who reprefent the emanations of the 
Creator, incarnate with man, afting as his angels and minifters in 
the work of univerfal generation. I n copulation with the goat, they 
reprefent the reciprocal incarnation of man with the deity, when 
incorporated with univerfal matter : for the Deity, being both male 
and female, was both adtive and paflive in procreation ; firft animat- 
ing man by an emanation from his own efTence, and then employing 
that emanation to reproduce, in conjundtion with the common pro- 
duiftive powers of nature, which are no other than his own prolific 
fpirit transfufed through matter. 

Thefe mixed beings are derived from Pan, the principle of uni- 
verfal order; of whofe perfonified image they partake- Pan is 
addrefled in the Orphic Litanies asthefirft-begotten love, ot creator 
incorporated in univerfal matter, and fo forming the world, ^ The 
heaven, the earth, water, and fire are faid to be members of him ; and 
he is defcribed as the origin and fource of all things (irai^oipvij? 
'yever<o^ira.vr<iiv)y as reprefenting matter animated by the Divine Spirit, 
Lycaean Pan was the moft ancient and revered God of the Arcadians,* 
the moft ancient people of Greece, The epithet Lycasan (Avjtaw?), 
I is ufually derived from XvKot, a wolf; though it is impoftible to 
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find any relation which this etymology can have with the deities to 
which it is applied ; for the epithet Au^aio?, or Aumios (which is only 
the different pronunciation of a different dialeft), is occafionally 
applied to almoft all the gods. I have therefore no doubt, but that it 
ought to be derived from the old word \u«os, or Xvkti, light; from which 
came the Latin word lux} In this fenfe it isa very proper epithet for 
the Divine Nature, of whofe eflence light was fuppofed to be. I am 
confirmed in this conjedure by a word in the EleElra of Sophocles, 
which feems hitherto to have been mifunderftood. At the opening of 
the play, the old tutor of Oreftes, entering Argos with his young 
pupil, points out to him the moft celebrated public buildings, and 
amongft them the Lyc^an Forum, ra Xvkoktovs 0e&, which the 
fcholiaft and tranflators interpret, of the wolf-killing God^ though 
there is no reafon whatever why this epithet ftiould be applied to 
Apollo. But, if we derive the compound from Xvko<;, light, and 
fKTiivuv, to extend, inftead of KTeivtiv, to kill, the meaning will be 
perfedly juft and natural ; for hght-exlending, is of all others the 
propereft epithet for the fun. Sophocles, as well as Virgil, is known 
to havebeen an admirer of ancient expre(rions,and to have imitated 
Homer more than any other Attic Poet ; therefore, his employing 
an obfolete word is not to be wondered at. Taking this etymology 
as the true one, the Lycasan Pan of Arcadia is Pan (he luminous; 
that is, the divine effence of light incorporated in univerfal matter. 
The Arcadians called him rovrrji uXtj? K^vpiov^ the lord of matter, as 
Macrobius rightly tranflates tt.^ He was hence called Sylvanus by 
the Latins ; Sylva being, in the ancient Pelafgian and jEolian 
Greek, from which the Latin is derived, the fame as lXij; for it is 
well known to all who have compared the two languages attentively, 
that the Sigma and Fau are letters, the one of which was partially, 
and the other generally omitted by the Greeks, in the refinement of 
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their pronunciation and orthography which took place after the 
emigration of the Latian and Etrufcan colonies. The Chorus in the 
^■^^'iiar of Sophocles addrefs Pan by the title of 'AX(7rXa7«Toii,' probably 
becauie he w:is worfliipped on the iliores of the fea ; water being 
reckoned the beft and nioft prolific of the fubordinate elements,* 
upon which the Spirit of God, according to Mofes, or the Plaftic 
Nature, according to the Platonics, operating, produced life and 
motion on earth. Hence the ocean is faid by Homer to be the 
fource of all things;^ and hence the ufe of water in baptifm, 
which was to regenerate, and, in a manner, new create the perfon 
baptifed ; for the foul, fuppofed by many of the primitive Chrif- 
tians to be naturally mortal, was then fuppofed to become Im- 
mortal.* Upon the fame principle, the figure of Pan," is reprefented 
pouring water upon the organ of generation ; that is, invigorating 
the aftive creative power by the prolific element upon which it 
adted; for water was confidered as the cffence of the pafTive prin- 
ciple, as fire was of the aiftive; the one being of terreftrial, and the 
other of sethereal origin. Hence, St. John the Baptift, who might 
have acquired fome knowledge of the ancient theology, through its 
revivers, the Ecleftic jews, fays : /, indeed, baplije you in water to 
repentance ; btil he thai cometh after me, who is more powerful than 
J am, /hall baptife you in the Holy Spirit, and injire:'' that is, I only 
purify and refreih the foul, by a communion with the terreftrial 
principle of life ; but he that cometh after me, will regenerate and 
reftore it, by a communion with the ethereal principle.' Pan is 
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again addrefled in the Salammian Chorus of the fame tragedy of 
Sophocles, by the titles of author and diredtor of the dances of the 
gods {%ta>v xopo-TToi' ava^), as being the author and difpofer of the 
regular motions of the univerfe, of which thefe divine dances were 
fymbols, which are faid in the fame paflage to be {avroBajj) /e/f- 
laughl to him. Both the Gnoflian and Nyfian dances are here in- 
cluded, ' the former facred to Jupiter, and the latter to Bacchus ; 
for Pan, being the principle of univerfal order, partook of the 
nature of all the other gods. They were perfonifications of parti- 
cular modes of a(^lng of the great all-ruling principle ; and he, of 
his general law and pre-eftablifhed harmony by which he governs 
the univerfe. Hence he is often reprefented playing on a pipe; mufic 
being the natural emblem of this phyfical harmony. According to 
Plutarch, the Jupiter Ammon of the Africans was the fame as the 
Pan of the Greeks. " This explains the reafon why the Macedonian 
kings aflumed the horns of that god ; for, though Alexander pre- 
tended to be his fon, his fucceflbrs never pretended to any fuch 
honour ; and yet they equally afliimed the fymbols, as appears from 
their medals.'' The cafe is, that Pan, or Ammon, being the univerfe, 
and Jupitera title of the Supreme God (as will be fhown hereafter),the 
horns, the emblems of his power, feemed the propereft fymbols of 
that fupreme and univerfal dominion to which they all, as well as 
Alexander, had the ambition to afpire. The figure of Ammon was 
compounded of the forms of the ram, as that of Pan was of the 
goat ; the reafon of which is difficult to afcertain, unlefs we fuppofe 
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ountry where his worlhip arofe, 
and that the ram exprefTed the fame attribute.' In'ageminthe 
Mufeum of Charles Townley, Efq., the head of the Greek Pan is 
joined to that ofa ram, on the body of a cock, overwhofe head is 
the afterilk of the fun, and below it the head of an aquatic fowl, 
attached to the fame body.''' The cock is the fymbo! of the fun, 
probably from proclaiming his approach in the morning; and the 
aquatic fowl is the emblem of water ; fo that this compofition, 
apparently fowhimlical.reprelents theuniverfebetween the two great 
prolific elements, the one theaiftive, and the other the paffivecaufe 
of all things. 

The Creator being both male and female, the emanations of his 
creative fpirit, operating upon univerfal matter, produced fubordi- 
nate minifters of both fexes, and gave, as companions to thefauns 
and fatyrs, the nymphs of the waters, the mountains and the woods, 
fignifying the paiTive produflive powers of each, fubdivided and 
diffufed. Of the fame clafs are the VcveTuWitet, mentioned by Pau- 
faniasas companions to Venus,' who, as well as Ceres, Juno, Diana, 
I (is, &c., was only aperfonificationof nature,or the paflive principle 
of generation, operating in various modes. Apuleius invokes Ids 
by the names of the Eleufinian Ceres, Celeftial Venus, and Profer- 
pine; and, when the Goddefs anfwers him, fhe defcribes herfelf as 
follows : "I am," fays fhe, "nature, the parent of things, the fove- 
reign of the elements, the primary progeny of time, the moft exalted 
of the deities, the firft of the heavenly Gods and Goddefl"es, the queen 
of the {hades, the uniform countenance; who difpofe, with my nod, 
the luminous heights of heaven, the falubrious breezes of the fea, 
and the mournful filence of the dead ; whofe iingle Deity the whole 
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world venerates, in many forms, with various rites, and various 
names. The Egyptians, fkllled in ancient learning, worfhip me 
with proper ceremonies, and call me by my true name, Queen Ifis."* 
According to the Egyptians, Ids copulated with her brother 
Ofiris in the womb of their mother ; from whence fprung Arueris, 
or Orus, the Apollo of the Greeks.' This allegory means no more 
than that the aflive and palTive powers of creation united in the 
womb of night; where they had been implanted by the unknown 
father, Kpovm, or time, and by their union produced the feparation 
or delivery of the elements from each other; for the name Apollo is 
only a title derived from a-rraXvw, to deliver from ^' They made the robes 
of 1 lis various in their colours and complicated in their folds, becaufe 
the paillve or material power appeared In various fhapes and modes, 
as accommodating itfelf to the aiSive ; but the drefs of Ofiris was 
(imple, and of one luminous colour, to (how the unity of his elfence, 
and univerfallty of his power; equally the fame through all things.* 
The luminous, or flame colour, reprefented the fun, who, in the 
language of the theologifts, was the fubrtance of his facred power, 
and the vlfible Image of his intelleftual being. '^ He is called, in the 
Orphic Litanies, the chain which connects all things together (o &' 
aveSpafie Seff/iov aTravrini/.' as being the principle of attraftion ; and 
the deliverer (Xuo-ios-),' as giving liberty to the Innate powers of 
nature, and thus fertillfing matter. Thefe epithets not only exprefs 
the theological, but alfo the phyfical fyftem of the Orphic fchool; 
according to which the fun, being placed in the centre of the 



1 Mttnmerpb. lib. xi. ^ Pluiarch. de }f. el Of. 3 Damm. lex. Eiym. 
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univerfe, with the planets moving round, was, by his attraftive 
force, the caufe of all union and harmony in the whole; and, by the 
emanation of his beams, the caufe of all motion and adivity in the 
parts. This fyftem is alluded to by Homer in the allegory of the 
golden chain, by which Jupiter fufpends all things;^ though there 
is every reafon to believe that the poet himfelf was ignorant of its 
meaning, and only related it as he had heard it. The Ammonian 
Platonics adopted the fame fyftem of attracflion, but changed its 
centre from the fun to their metaphyfical abftradtion or incompre- 
henfible unity, whofe emanations pervaded all things, and held all 
things together.' 

Befides the Fauns, Satyrs, and Nymphs, the incarnate emana- 
tions of the active and paffive powers of the Creator, we often find" 
in the ancient fculptures certain androgynous beings poflefled of the 
charafleriftic organs of both fexes, which I take to reprefent 
organized matter in its firft ftage; that is, immediately after it was 
releafed from chaos, and before it was animated by a participation 
of the ethereal eflence of the Creator. In a beautiful gem belonging 
to R. Wilbraham, Efq.,^ one of thefe androgynous figures is repre- 
fented fleeping, with the organs of generation covered, and the egg 
of chaos broken under it. On the other fide is Bacchus the Crea- 
tor, bearing a torch, the emblem of ethereal fire, and extending it 
towards the fleeping figure; whilft one of his agents feems only to 
wait his permiflion to begin the execution of that office, which, 
according to every outward and vifible fign, he appears able to 
difcharge with energy and effe<^. The Creator himfelf leans upon 
oneofthofe figures commonly called SiUni; but which, from their 
heavy unwieldy forms, were probably intended as perfonifications 
of brute inert matter, from which all things are formed, but which. 
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being incapable of producing any thing of itfelf, is properly repre- 
fented as the fupport of the creative power, though not aflively 
inftrumental in his work. The total baldnefs of this figure repre- 
fents the exhaufted, unprodudive ftate of matter, when the genera- 
tive powers were feparated from it; for it was an opinion of the 
ancients, which I remember to have met with in fome part of the 
works of Ariftotle, to which 1 cannot at prefent refer, that every 
i£t of coition produced a tranfient chill in the brain, by which fome 
of the roots of the hair were loofened ; fo that baldnefs was a mark 
of fterility acquired by exceflive exertion. The figures of Pan have 
nearly the fame forms with that which I have here fuppofed to 
reprefent inert matter ; only that they are compounded with thofe 
of the goat, the fymbol of the creative power, by which matter was 
fruftified and regulated. To this is fometimes added the organ ol 
generation, of an enormous magnitude, to fignify the application ol 
this power to its nobleft end, the procreation of fenfitive ; 
rational beings. This compofition forms the common Priapui 
the Roman poets, who was woribipped among the other perfonages 
of the heathen mythology, but underftood by few of his ancien' 
votaries any better than by thegood womenof Ifernia. Hischarac- 
teriftic organ is fometimes reprefented by the artifts in that ftate ol 
tenfion and rigidity, which it aflumes when about to difcharge its 
funftions,' and at other times in that ftate of tumid languor, which 
immediately fucceeds the performance.^ In the latter cafe he 
appears loaded with the produiftions of nature, the refult of thofe 
prolific eiforts, which in the former cafe he appeared fo well quali- 
fied to exert. I have in Plate v. given a figure of him in each 
fituation, one taken from a bronze in the Royal Mufeum of Portici, 
and the other from one in that of Charles Townley, Efq. It may 
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be obferved, that in the former the mufcles of the face are all 
ftrained and contrafted, fo that every nerve feems to be in a ftate of 
tenfion ; whereas in the latter the features are all dilated and fallen, 
the chin repofed on the breaft, and the whole figure exprcffive of 
languor and fatigue. 

If the explanation which I have given of thefe androgynous 
figures be the true one, the fauns and fay trs, which ufually accompany 
them, muft reprefent abftraift emanations, and not incarnations of the 
creative fpirit, as when in copulation with the goat. The Creator 
himfelf is frequently reprefented in a human form ; and it is natural 
that his emanations ftiould partake of the fame, though without 
having any thing really human in their compofition. It feems 
however to have been the opinion in fome parts of Afia, that the 
Creator was really of a human form. The Jewifti legifiator fays 
exprefsly, that God made man in his own image, and, prior to the 
creation of woman, created him male and female^ as he himfelf con- 
fecjuently was.^ Hence an ingenious author has fuppofed that thefe 
androgynous figures reprefented the firft individuals of the human 
race, who, pofTeffing the organs of both (exes, produced children of 
each. This feems to be the fenfe in which they were reprefented 
by fome of the ancient artifts ; but I have never met with any trace 
of it in any Greek author, except Philo the Jew; nor have 1 ever 
fecn any monument of ancient art, in which the Bacchus, or Creator 
in a human form, was reprefented with the generative organs of 
both fexes. In the fymboHcal images, the double nature is fre- 
quently exprerted by fome androgynous infeifl, fuch as the fnail, 
which is endowed with the organs of both fexes, and can copulate 
reciprocally with either: but when the refinement of art adopted 
the human form, it was reprefented by mixing the charafters of the 
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male and female bodies in every part, preferving ftill the diftinftive 
organs of the male. Hence Euripides calls Bacchus ^»jXf/io/j0o?, ' 
and the Chorus of Bacchanals in the fame tragedy addrefs him by 
mafculine and feminine epithets.^ Ovid alfo fays to htm, 

Tibi, cum fine cornibus adftas, 

Virgineum capul eft. ^ 

alluding in the firft line to his taurine, and in the fecond to his 
androgynous figure. 

The ancient theologifts were, like the modern, dtvidedJnto fefts; 
but, as thefe never difturbed the peace of fociety, they have been 
very little noticed, I have followed what I conceive to be the true 
Orphic fyftem, in the little analyfis which I have here endeavoured 
to give. This was probably the true catholic faith, though it differs 
confiderably from another ancient fyftem.defcribedbyAriftophanes;* 
which is more poetical, but lefs philofophical. According to this, 
Chaos,Night,Krebus,andTartarus,were the primitive beings. Night, 
in the infinite bread of Erebus, brought forth an egg, from which 
fprung Love,who mixed all things together ; and from thence fprung 
the heaven, the ocean, the earth, and the gods. This fyftem is 
alluded to by the epithet noyei'o?, applied to the Creator in one of the 
Orphic Litanies:* but this could never have been a part of the 
orthodox faith ; for the Creator is ufually reprefented as breaking 
the egg of chaos, and therefore could not have fprung from it. In 
the confufed medley of allegories and traditions contained in the 
Theogony attributed to Heliod, Love is placed after Chaos and the 
Earth, but anterior to every thing elfe. Thefe differences are not 
to be wondered at; for Ariftophanes, fuppofing that he underftood 
the true fyftem, could not with fafety have revealed it, or even 
mentioned it any otherwife than under the ufual garb of fidtion and 

' Bach. ¥.358. ^ 11 Bpo^te, B/io/*(e, Tiihwv ■)(6ovo^ evaai irarvia. Vers. 504. 
3 Melam. lib. iv. v. 18. * OpvtB. Vers. 693. * Hymn v. 
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allegory ; and as for the author of the Theogony, it is evident, from 
the ftrange jumble of incoherent fables which he has put together, 
that he knew very little of it. The fyftern alluded to in the Orphic 
verfes quoted in the Argonautus, is in all probability the true one ; 
for it is not only confiftent in all its parts, but contains a phyfical 
truth, which the greateft of the modern difcoveries has only con- 
firmed and explained. The others feem to have been only poetical 
corruptions of it, which, extending by degrees, produced that un- 
wieldy fyftem of poetical mythology, which conftituted the vulgar 
religion of Greece. 

The fauns and fatyrs, which accompany the androgynous figures 
on the ancient fculptures, are ufually reprefented as miniftering to 
the Creator by exerting their charafteriftic attributes upon them, as 
well as upon the nymphs, the paflive agents of procreation : but 
what has puzzled the learned in thefe monuments, and feems a 
contradiction to the general fyftem of ancient religion, is that many 
of thefe groups are in attitudes which are rather adapted to the grati- 
fication of difordered and unnatural appetites, than to extend pro- 
creation. But a learned author, who has thrown infinite light upon 
thefe fubjeAs, has effedually cleared them from this fufpicion, by 
fhowingthat they only took the moft convenient way to get at the 
female organs of generation, in thofe mixed beings who poiTefled 
both. ^ This is confirmed by Lucretius, who afterts, that this attitude 
is better adapted to the purpofes of generation than any other. ^ We 
may therefore conclude, that inftead of reprefenting them in the aft 
of gratifying any diforderly appetites, theartifts meant to fiiow their 
modefty in not indulging their concupifccnce, but in doing their 
duty in the way bed adapted to anfwer the ends propofed by the 
Creator. 

On the Greek medals, where the cow is the fymbol of the deity. 
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(he is frequently reprefented licking a calf, which ia fucking her,' 
This is probably meant to fhow that the creative power cheriflies 
and nourifties, as well as generates ; for, as all quadrupeds lick their 
young, to refrefh and invigorate them immediately after birth, it is 
natural to fuppofe, according to the general fyftem of fymbolical 
writing, that this aftion Ihould be taken as an emblem of the effeifl 
it was thought to produce. On other medals the bull or cow is 
reprefented licking itfelf;^ which, upon the fame principle, muft 
reprefent the ftrength of the deity refrefhed and invigorated by the 
exertion of its own nutritive and plaftic power upon its own being. 
On others again is a human head of an androgynous charafter, like 
that of the Bacchus St^uij?, with the tongue extended over the lower 
lip, as if to lick fomething.'' This was probably the fame fymbol, 
exprelTed in a lefs explicit manner; it being the common praiftice 
of the Greek artifts to make a part of a compofition fignify the 
whole, ofwhich I fliall foon have occafion to give fome inconteftable 
examples. On a Parian medal publifhed by Goltzius, the bull lick- 
ing himfelf is reprefented on one (ide, accompanied by the afterifk 
of the fun, and on the other, the head with the tongue extended, 
having ferpcnts, the emblems of life, for hair.* The fame medal is 
in my colledlion, except that the ferpents are not attached to the 
head, but placed by it as diftinift fymbols, and that the animal lick- 
ing itfelf is a female accompanied by the initial of the word Qeos, 
inftead of the afterifk of the fun. Antiquarians have called this head 
a Medufa; but, had they examined it attentively on any well- 
preferved coin, they would have found that the expreffion of the 
features means luft, and not rage or horror." The cafe is, that 

> See Plate iv. Fig. 3, from a medal of Dyrrachium, belonging to me. 
a See Plate m. Fig. s, from one of Gortyna, in the Hunter Colleiiion ; and 
Plate III. Fig. 4, from one of Parium, belonging to me. 

' See Plate m. Fig. 4, and Plate in. Fig. 6, from Pellerin. 

* Goln. h/ul. Tab. x\x. Fig. 8. a See Plate .11. Pig. 4. 
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antiquarians have been continually led into error, by feeking for 
explanations of the devices on the Greek medals in the wild and 
capricious ftories of Ovid's Melamorphojes, inftead of examining the 
flrft principles ofancient religion contained in the Orphic Fragments, 
the writings of Plutarch, Macrobius, and Apuleius, and the Choral 
Odes of the Greek tragedies. Thefe principles were the fubjefls of 
the ancient myfteries, and it is to thefe that the fymbols on the 
medals always relate; for they were the public a(fts of the ftates, 
and therefore contain the fenfe of nations, and not the caprices of 
individuals. 

As M.D'Hancarville found a complete reprefentation of the bull 
breaking the egg of chaos in the fculptures of the Japanefe, when 
only a part of it appears on the Greek monuments ; fo we may find 
in a curious Oriental fragment, lately brought from the facred 
caverns of Elephanta, near Bombay, a complete reprefentation of 
the fymbol fo enigmatically expreffed by the head above mentioned. 
Thefe caverns are ancient places of worfhip, hewn in the folid rock 
with immenfe labour and difficulty. That from which the fragment 
in queftion was brought, is 130 feet long by 110 wide, adorned 
with columns and fculptures finilhed in a ftyle very different from 
that of the Indian artifts.' It is now negledied ; but others of the 
fame kind are ftill ufed as places of worfhip by the Hindoos, who 
can give no account of the antiquity of them, which muft neceflarily 
be very remote, for the Hindoos are a very ancient people ; and yet 
the fculptures reprefent a race of men very unlike them, or any of 
the prefent inhabitants of India. A fpecimen of thefe was brought 
from the ifland of Elephanta, in the Cumberland man-of-war, and 
now belongs to the mufeum of Mr, Townley. It contains feveral 
figures, in very high relief; the principal of which are a man and 
woman, in an attitude which I fiiall not venture to defcribe, but only 
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obferve, that the aftion, which I have fuppofed to be a fymbol of 
refrefhment and Invigoration, is mutually applied by both to their 

refpei^tive organs of generation,' the emblems of the active and 
paflive powers of procreation, which mutually cherifh and invigorate 
each other. 

The H indoos ftill reprefent the creative powers of the deity by 
thefe ancient fymbols, the male and female organs of generation; 
and worfhip them with the fame pious reverence as the Greeks and 
Egyptians did,^ Like them too they have buried the original prin- 
ciples of their theology under a mafs of poetical mythology, fo that 
few of them can give any more perfect account of their faith, than 
that they mean to worfhip one firft caufe, to whom the fubordinate 
deitiesaremerelyagents,ormoreproperlyperfonified modes of aftion* 
This is the dodrine inculcated, and very fully explained, in the 
Bagval Geeia; a moral and metaphyfical work lately tranflated from 
the Sanfcrit language, and faid to have been written upwards of 
four thoufand years ago. Krefhna, or the deity become incarnate 
in the Jhape of man, in order to inftruft all mankind, is introduced, 
revealing to his difciples the fundamental principles of true faith, 
religion, and wifdom ; which are the exaift counterpart of the fyftem 
of emanations, fo beautifully defcribed in the lines of Virgil before 
cited. We here find, though in a more myftic garb, the fame one 
principle of life univerfally emanated and expanded, and ever par- 
tially returning tobe again abforbed in theinfiniteaby fs of intelle<Stual 
being. This reabforption, which is throughout recommended as 
the ultimate end of human perfection, can only be obtained by a 
life of inward meditation and abftraft thought, too fteady to be 
interrupted by any worldly incidents, or difturbed by any tranfitory 
affedions,whether of mind or body. But as fuch a life is not in the 



' See Plate xi. " Sonnerat, Foyage a 

* Niebuhr, Vayagts, vol. n. p. i ?. 
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power of any but a Brahman, inferior rewards, confiftir 
advancements during the tranfmigrations of the foul, are held i 
to the foldier, the hufbandman, and mechanic, accordingly as they 
fulflll the duties of their feveral ftations. Even thofe who ferve 
other gods are not excluded from the benefits awarded to every 
moral virtue ; for, as the divine Teacher fays. If they do it with a 
firm belief in Jo doing they involuntarily wor/hip even me. I am he 
v/ho partaketh of all worjhip^ and I am their reward.' This uni- 
verial deity, being the caufe of all motion, is alike the caufe of 
creation, prefervatlon, and deftrui5tion ; which three attributes are 
all exprefied in the myftic fyllable om. To repeat this in filence, 
with firm devotion, and immoveable attention, is the fureft means 
of perfedtion,^ and confequent reabforption, fince it leads to the 
contemplation of theDeity, in his three great charafteriftic attributes. *. 

Thefirftandgreateft ot thefe, the creative or generative attribute, 
feems to have been originally reprefented by the union of the male 
and female organs of generation,which,underthe title of the Lingam, 
ftill occupies the central and nioft interior recefles ot their temples 
or pagodas ; and is alfo worn, attached to bracelets, round their 
necks and arms,* In a little portable temple brought from the 
Rohilla country during the late war,and now in the Britifti Mufeum, 
this compofition appears mounted on a pedeftal, in the midft of a 
fquarearea, funk in a block of white alabafter.' Round the pedeftal 
is a ferpent, the emblem of life, with his head refted upon his tail, 
to denote eternity, or the conftant return of time upon itfelf, whilft 
it flows through perpetual duration, in regular revolutions and 
flated periods. From under the body of the ferpent fprings the 
lotus or water lily, the Nelumbo of Linnaeus, which overlpreads 
the whole of the area not occupied by the figures at the corners. 



' Begval Greta, p. 8 1 . 
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This plant grows in the water, and, amongft its broad leaves, puts 
forth a flower, in the centre of which is formed the feed-veflel, 
(haped like a bell or inverted cone, and punfluated on the top with 
little cavities or cells, in which the feeds grow.' The orifices of 
thefe cells being too ("mail to let the feeds drop out when ripe, they 
ftioot forth into new plants, in the places where they were formed ; 
the bulb of the veflel ferving as a matrice to nouri/h them, until 
they acquire fuch a degree of magnitude as to burft it open and 
releafe themfelves ; after which, like other aquatic weeds, they take 
root wherever the current depofits them. This plant therefore, 
being thus produtfliveofitfelf, and vegetating from its own matrice, 
without being foftered in the earth, was naturally adopted as the 
fymbol of the produdive power of the waters, upon which the 
aftive fpirit of the Creator operated in giving life and vegetation 
to matter. We accordingly find Jt employed in every part of the 
northern hemifphere, where the fymbolical religion, improperly 
called idolatry, does or ever did prevail. The facred images of 
the Tartars, Japonefe, and Indians, are almoft all placed upon it ; 
of which numerous inftances occur in the publications of Ksmpfer, 
Chappe D'Auteroche, and Sonnerat. The upper part of the bafe 
of the Lingam alfo confifts of this flower, blended and compofed 
with the female organ of generation which it fupports : and the 
ancient author of the Bagvat Geeta fpeaks of the creator Brahma 
as fitting upon his lotus throne.^ The figures of Ifis, upon the 
Ifiac Table, hold the ftem of this plant, furmounted by the feed- 
vefl*el in one hand, and the crofs;^ reprefenting the male organs of 
generation, in the other ; thus fignifying the univerfal power, both 
aftive and paiTive, attributed to that goddefs. On the fame Ifiac 
Table is alfo the reprefentation of an Egyptian temple, the columns 
of which are exaftly like the plant which Ifis holds in her hand, 

' See Flaw xx. Fig. I. ^ Page 91. 

3 See Plate xvui. Fig, z, from Pignorius. 
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except that the ftem is made larger, in order to give it that liability 
which is neceflary to fupport a roof and entablature.' Columns 
and capitals of the fame kind are ftill exifting, in great numbers, 
among the ruins of Thebes, in Egypt ; and more particularly upon 
thofe very curious ones in the ifland of Philae, on the borders of 
Ethiopia, which are, probably, the moft ancient monuments of art 
now extant; at leaft, if we except the neighbouring temples of 
Thebes. Both were certainly built when that city was the feat of 
wealth and empire, which it was, even to a proverb, during the 
Trojan war.* How long it had then been fo, we can form no con- 
jefture ; but that it foon after declined, there can be little doubt; 
for, when the Greeks, in the reign of Pfammeticus (generally 
computed to have been about 530 years after the Siege of Troy), 
firft became perfonally acquainted with the interior parts of that 
country, Memphis had been for many ages its capital, and Thebes 
was in a manner deferted. Homer makes Achilles fpeak of its 
immenfe wealth and grandeur, as a matter generally known and 
acknowledged ; fo that it muft have been of long eftablifhed fame, 
even in that remote age. We may therefore fairly conclude, that 
the greateft part ofthe fuperb edifices now remaining, were executed, 
or at leaft begun, before that time; many of them being fuch as 
could not have been finiflied, but in a long term of years, even if 
we fuppofe the wealth and power of the ancient kings of Egypt 
to have equalled that of the greateft of the Roman emperors. 
The finithing of Trajan's column in three years, has been juftly 
thought a very extraordinary effort; for there muft have been, at 
leaft, three hundred good fculptors employed upon it : and yet, in 
the neighbourhood of Thebes, we find whole temples of enormous 
magnitude, covered with figures carved in the hard and brittle 
granite of the Libyan mountains, inftead of the foft marbles of 
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Paros and Carrara. Travellers, who have vifited that country have 
given us imperfe(ft accounts of the manner in which they are 
finiihed; but, if one may judge by thofe upon the obelifc of Ram- 
efes, now lying in fragments at Rome, they are infinitely more 
laboured than thofe of Trajan's Column. An eminent fculptor, 
with whom I examined that obelifc, was decidedly of opinion, that 
they muft have been finiilied m the manner of gems, with a grav- 
ing tool ; it appearing impofTible for a chifel to cut red granite with 
fo much neatnefs and precifion. The age of Ramefes is uncertain ; 
but the generality of modern chronologers fuppofe that he was the 
fame perfon as Sefoftris, and reigned at Thebes about 1500 years 
before the Chriftian tera, and about 300 before the Siege of Troy. 
Their dates are however merely conjeftural, when applied to events 
of this remote antiquity. The Egyptian priefts of the Auguftan 
age had a tradition, which they pretended to confirm by records, 
written in hieroglyphics, that their country had once pofleft the 
dominion of all Afia and Ethiopia, which their king Ramfes, or 
Ramefes, had conquered.' Though this account may be exagge- 
rated, there can be no doubt, from the buildings ftill remaining, 
but that they were once at the head of a great empire; for all hif- 
torians agree that they abhorred navigation, had no fea-port, and 
never enjoyed the benefits of foreign commerce, without which, 
Egypt could have no means of acquiring a fufficient quantity of 
fuperfluous wealth to eredl fuch expenfive monuments, unlefs from 
tributary provinces; efpecially if all the lower part of it was an 
uncultivated bog, as Herodotus, with great appearance of prob- 
ability, tells us it anciently was. Yet Homer, who appears to have 
known all that could be known in his age, and tranfmitted to pof- 
terity all he knew, feeras to have heard nothing of their empire or 
conquefts. Thefe were obliterated and forgotten by the rife of 
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new empires; but the renown of their ancient wealth ftil! con- 
tinued, and afforded a familiar objeft of comparifon, as that of the 
Mogul does at this day, though he is become one of the pooreft 
fovereigns in the world. 

But far as thefe Egyptian remains lead us into unknown ages, 
the fymbols they contain appear not to have been invented in that 
country, but to have been copied from thofe of fome other people, 
ftill anterior, who dwelt on the other fide of the Erythrsan ocean. 
One of the mofl obvious of them is the hooded fnake, which is a 
reptile peculiar to the fouth-eaftern parts of Afia, but which I 
found reprefen ted, with great accuracy, upon the obelifcof Ramefes, 
and have alfo obferved frequently repeated on the Ifiac Table, and 
other fymbolical works of the Egyptians. It is alfo diftinguiftiable 
among the fculptures in the facred caverns of the iiland of Ele- 
phanta ; ' and appears frequently added, as a charade rift ic fymbol, 
to many of the idols of the modern Hindoos, whofe abfurd tales 
concerning its meaning are related at length by M. Sonnerat ; but 
they are not worth repeating. Probably we ftiould be able to trace 
the connexion through many more inftances, could we obtain accu- 
rate drawings of the ruins of Upper Egypt. 

By comparing the columns which the Egyptians formed in 
imitation of the Nelumbo plant, with each other, and obferving 
their different modes of decorating them, we may difcover the 
origin of that order of architefture which the Greeks called Corin- 
thian, from the place of its fuppofed invention. We firft find the 
plain bell, or feed-veftel, ufed as a capital, without any further alter- 
ation than being a little expanded at bottom, to give if ftability.* 
In the next inftance, the fame feed-vefTel is furrounded by the leaves 
of fome other plant;^ which is varied in different capitals according 
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to the different meanings intended to be exprelTed by thefe addi- 
tional fymbols. The Greeks decorated it in the fame manner, with 
the leaves of the acanthus, and other forts of foliage ; whilfl various 
other fymbols of their religion were introduced as ornaments on the 
entablature, inftead of being carved upon the walls of the cell, or 
fhafts of the columns. One of thefe, which occurs moft frequently, 
is that which the architefls call the honey-fuckle, but which, as Sir 
Jofeph Banks(towhom I am indebted for all that ] have faidcon- 
cerning the Lotus) clearly fhewed me, muft be meant for the young 
(hoots of this plant, viewed horizontally, juft when they have burft 
the feed-veflel, and are upon the point of falling out of it. The 
ornament is varioudy compofed on different buildings ; it being the 
pradice of the Greeks to make vegetable, as well as animal mon- 
fters, by combining different fymbolical plants together, and blend- 
ing them into one; whence they are often extremely difficult to be 
difcovered. But the fpecimen J have given, is fo ftrongly charafter- 
ifed, that it cannot eafily be miftaken.' It appears on many Greek 
medals with the animal fymbols and perfonified attributes of the 
Deity ; which firfl led me to imagine that it was not a mere orna- 
ment, but had fome myftlc meaning, as almoft every decoration 
employed upon their facred edifices indilputably had. 

The fquare area, over which the Lotus is fpread, in the Indian 
monument before mentioned, was occafionally floated with water; 
which, by means of a forcing machine, was firft thrown in a ipout 
upon the Lingam. The pouring of water upon the facred fymbols, 
is a mode of worfhip very much praftifed by the Hindoos, par- 
ticularly in their devotions to the Bull and the Lingam. Its mean- 
ing has been already explained, in the inflanceof the Greek figure 
of Pan, reprefented in the aft of paying the fame kind of worfhip 
to the fymbol of his own procreative power.' The areas of the 
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water; of which I (hall foon give an example. We alfo find, not 

unfrequently, little portable temples, nearly of the fame form, and 
of Greek workmanfhip: the areas of which were equally floated 
by means of a fountain in the middle, and which, by the figures in 
relief that adorn the fides, appear evidently to have been dedicated 
to the fame worfhip of Priapiis, or the L,ingam} The fquare area 
is likewife imprefied upon many ancient Greek medals, fometimes 
divided into four, and fometimes into a greater number of com- 
partments.^ Antiquarians have fuppofed this to be merely the im- 
preflion of fomething put under the coin, to make it receive the 
ftroke of the die more fteadily ; but, befides that it is very ill 
adapted to thispurpofe, we find many coins which appear, evidently, 
to have received the ftroke of the hammer (for ftriking with a 
balance is of late date) on the fide marked with this fquare. But 
what puts the queftion out of all doubt, is, that impreflions of 
exaflly the fame kind are fnund upon the little Talifmans, or 
myftic partes, taken out of the Egyptian Mummies, which have 
no impreffion whatever on the reverfe.^ On a little brafs medal of 
Syracufe, we alfo find the afterifc of the Sun placed in the centre 
of the fquare, in the fame manner as the Lingam is on the Indian 
monument.* Why this quadrangular form was adopted, in prefer- 
ence to any other, we have no means of difcovering, from any 
known Greek or Egyptian fculptures; hut from this little Indian 
temple, we find that the four corners were adapted to four of the 
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fubordinate deities, or perfonified modes of aftion of the great nni- 
verfal Generator, reprefented by the fymbol in the middle, to which 
the others are reprefented as paying their adorations, with getlures 
of humility and refpeft.' 

What is theprecife meaning of thefe four fymbolical 6gures, it 
is fcarcely polTible for us to difcover, from the fniall fragments of 
the myftic learning of the ancients which are now extant. That 
they were however intended as perfonified attributes, we can have 
no doubt; for we are taught by the venerable authority of the 
Bagval Geeta, that all the fubordinate deities were fuch, or elfe 
canonifed men, which thefe figures evidently are not. As for the 
mythological tales now current in India, they throw the fame degree 
of light upon the fubjeift, as Ovid's Metamorphofes do on the 
ancient theology of Greece; that is, juft enough to bewilder and 
perplex thofe who give up their attention to it. The ancient author 
before cited is deferving of more credit ; but he has faid very little 
upon the fymbolical worlhip. His work, neverthelefs, clearly 
proves that its principles were precifely the fame as thofe of the 
Greeks and Egyptians, among whofe remains of art or literature, 
we may, perhaps, find fome probable analogies to aid conjeifture. 
The elephant is, however, a new fymbol in the weft ; the Greeks 
never having feen one of thofe animals before the expedition of 
Alexander,' although the ufe of ivory was familiar among them 
even in the days of Homer. Upon this Indian monument the 
head of the elephant is placed upon the body of a man with four 
hands, two of which are held up as prepared to ftrike with the in- 
ftruments they hold, and the other two pointed down as in adora- 
tion of the Lingam. This figure is called Gonnis and Pollear by 
the modern Hindoos ; but neither of thefe names is to be found in 
the Geeta, where the deity only fays, thai the learned behold him 
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alike in Ike reverend Brahman perfeSed in knowledge, in the ox, 
and in ihe elephant. What peculiar attributes the elephant was 
meant to exprefs, the ancient writer has not told us ; but, as the 
charafleriftic properties of this animal are ftrength and fagacity, we 
may conclude that his image was intended to reprefent ideas 
fcmewhat fimilar to thofe which the Greeks reprefented by that 
of Minerva, who was worfliipped as the goddefs of force 
and wifdom, of war and counfel. The Indian Gonnis is indeed 
male, and Minerva female; but this difference of fexes, however 
important it may be in phyfical, is of very little confequence in 
metaphyseal beings, Minerva being, like the other Greek deities, 
either male or female, or both.' On the medals of the Ptolemies, 
under whom the Indian fymbols became familiar to the Greeks 
through the commerce of Alexandria, we find her repeatedly repre- 
fented with the elephant's (kin upon her head, inftead of a helmet ; 
and with a countenance between male and female, fuch as the artift 
would naturally give her, when he endeavoured to blend the Greek 
and Indian fymbols, and mould them into one.* Minerva is faid 
by the Greek mythologifts to have been born without a mother, 
from the head of Jupiter, who was delivered of her by the affiftance 
of Vulcan. This, in plain language, means no more than that ftie 
was a pure emanation of the divine mind, operating by means of 
the univerfal agent fire, and not, like others of the allegorical per- 
fonages, fprung from any of the particular operations of the deity 
upon external matter. Hence Ihe is faid to be next in dignity to 
her father, and to be endowed with all his attributes -^ for, as wifdom 
is the moft exalted quality of the mind, and the divine mind the 
perfeftion of wifdom, all its attributes are the attributes of wifdom, 
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under whofe dlredion its power is always exerted. Strength and 
wifdom therefore, when confidered as attributes of the deity, are 
in fafl: one and the fame. The Greek Minerva is ufually repre- 
fented with the fpear uplifted in her hand, in the fame manner as 
the Indian Gonnis holds the battle-axe.' Both are given to denote 
the deftroying power equally belonging to divine wifdom, as the 
creative or preferving. The ftatue of Jupiter at Labranda in Caria 
held in his hand the battle-axe, inftead of thunder; and on the 
medals of Tenedos and Thyatira, we find it reprefented alone as 
the fymbol of the deity, in the fame manner as the thunder is 
upon a great variety of other medals. / am the ihunderboU, fays 
the deity in the Bagval Geeta ;'^ and when we find this fuppofed 
engine of divine vengeance upon the medals, we muft not imagine, 
that it is meant for the weapon of the fupreme god, but for the 
fymbol of his deftroying attribute. What inftrument the Gonnis 
holds in his other hand, is not eafily afcertained, it being a Httlc 
injured by the carriage. In one of thofe pointed downwards he 
holds the Lotus flower, to denote that he has the direftion of the 
paflive powers ofprodut^ion; and in the other, a golden ring or diii^ 
which, I {hall foon fhew, was the fymbol by which many nations 
of the Eaft reprefented the fun. His head is drawn into a conical, 
or pyramidal form, and furrounded by an ornament which evidently 
reprefents flames; the Indians, as well as the Greeks, looking upon. 
fire as the efl"ence of all aftive power; whence perpetual lamps are 
kept burning in the holy of holies of all the great pagodas in 
India, as they were anciently in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
and many others both Greek and Barbarian;^ and the incarnate 
god in the Bagval Geela fays, / am the fire refiding in the bodies of 
all things which have life.* Upon the forehead of the Gonnis is a 
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crefcent reprefenting the moon, whofe power over the waters of the 
ocean caufed her to be regarded as the fovereign of the great 
nutritive element, and whofe mild rays, being accompanied by the 
refrefliing dews and cooling breezes of the night, made her natu- 
rally appear to the inhabitants of hot countries as the comforter and 
reftorer of the earth. / am the moon (fays the deity in the Bag- 
vat Geeta) whofe nature it is to give the quality of tafte and relijh, 
and to cherijh the herbs and plants of the field} The light of the 
fun, moon, and fire, were however all but one, and equally emana- 
tions of the fupreme being. Know, fays the deity in the fame 
ancient dialogue, that the light which proceedeth from the fun, and 
illuminateth the world, and the light which is in the moon and in the 
fire, are mine. J pervade all things in nature, and guard them with 
my beams.'' In the figure now under confideration a kind of pre- 
eminence feems to be given to the moon over the fun ; proceeding 
probably from the Hindoos not poffefling the true folar fyftem, 
which muft however have been known to the people from whom 
they learnt to calculate eclipfes, which they ftiU continue to do, 
though upon principles not underftood by themfelves. They now 
place the earth in the centre of the univerfe, as the later Greeks 
did, among whom we alfo find the fame preference given to the 
lunar fymbol ; Jupiter being reprefented, on a medal of Antiochus 
VIII., with the crefcent upon his head, and the afterifc of the fun 
in his hand,' In a paflage of the Bagvat Geeta already cited we 
find the elephant and bull mentioned together as fymbols of the 
fame kind; and on a medal of Seleucus Nicator we find them 
united by the horns of the one being placed on the head of the 
other.* The later Greeks alfo fometimes employed the elephant as 
the univcrfal fymbol of the deity ; in which fcnfe he is reprefented 
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on a medal of Antiochus V 1. bearing the torch, the emblem of the 
univerfai agent, fire, in his probofcis, and the cornucopia, the refiilt 
of its exertion, in his tail.' 

On another corner of the little Indian pagoda, is a figure with 
four heads, all of the fame pointed form as that of the Gonnis. This 
I take to reprefent Brahma, to whom the Hindoos attribute four 
mouths, and fay that with them he diflated the four Beads, or 
Veads, the myftic volumes of their religion.* The four heads are 
turned different ways, but exaAly refemble each other. The 
beards have been painted black, and are (harp and pointed, like 
thofe of goats, which the Greeks gave to Pan, and his fubordinate 
emanations, the Fauns and Satyrs. Hence I am inclined to believe, 
that the Brahma of the Indians is the fame as the Pan of the 
Greeks ; that is, the creative fpirit of the deity transfufed through 
matter, and ading in the four elements reprefented by the four 
heads. The 1 ndians indeed admit of a fifth element, as the Greeks 
did likewife ; but this is never claifed with the reft, being of an 
astherial and more exalted nature, and belonging peculiarly to 
the deity. Some call it heaven, Jome lighl, and fame aiher, lays 
Plutarch.^ The Hindoos now call it Occus, by which they feem 
to mean pure astherial light or fire. 

This mode of reprefenting the allegorical perfonages of religion 
with many heads and limbs to exprefs their various attributes, 
and extenfive operation, is now univerfai in the Eaft,* and feems 
anciently not to have been unknown to the Greeks, at leaft if" we 
may judge by the epithets ufed by Pindar and other early poets.' 
The union of two fymbolical heads is common among the fpeci- 
mens of their art now extant, as may be feen upon the medals of 

1 See Plate XUi. Pig 8, and Gcfncr, Num. Reg. Sjr. Tab. viu. Fig. i. 
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Syracufe, Marfeilles, and many other cities. Upon a gem of this 
fort in the colledion of Mr. Townley, the fame ideas which are 
cxpreffed on the Indian pagoda by the diftindt figures Brahma and 
Gonnis, are exprefled by the united heads of Ammon and Minerva. 
Ammon, as before obferved, was the Pan of the Greeks, and 
Minerva is here evidently the fame as the Gonnis, being repre- 
fented after the Indian manner, with the elephant's fkin on her 
head, inftead of a helmet.' Both thefe heads appear feparate 
upon different medals of the Ptolemies,* under one of whom 
this gem was probably engraved, Alexandria having been for a 
long time the great centre of religions, as well as of trade and 
fcience. 

Next to the figure of Brahma on the pagoda is the cow of 
plenty, or the female emblem of the generative or nutritive power 
of the earth; and at the other corner, next to the Gonnis, is the 
figiire of a woman, with a head of the fame conic or pyramidal 
form, and upon the front of it a flame of fire, from which hangs 
a crefcent.' This feems to be the female perfonification of the 
divine attributes reprefented by the Gonnis or Pollear ; for the 
Hindoos, like the Greeks, worftiip the deity under both fexes, 
though they do not attempt to unite both in one figure. / am 
the falher and the mother of the world, fays the incarnate god in 
the Bagvat Geeta* Amongft cattle, adds he in a fubfequent part, 
/ am the cow Kamadhook. I am the prolific Kandarp, the god of 
leve.^ Thefe two fentences, by being placed together, feem to 
imply fome relation between this god of love and the cow Kamad- 
hook; and, were we to read the words without punftuation, as they 
are in all ancient orthography, we (hould think the author placed 
the god of love amongft the cattle; which he would naturally do, 
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if it were thecuftom of his religion to reprefent him by an animal 
fymbol. Among the Egyptians, as before obferved, the cow was 
the fymbo! of Venus, the goddefs of love, and paflive generative 
power of nature. On the capitals of one of the temples of Philae 
we ftill find the heads of this goddefs reprefented of a mixed form; 
the horns and the ears of the cow being joined to the beautiful 
features of a woman in the prime of life;' fuch as the Greeks 
attributed to that Venus, whom they worfhipped as the mother of 
the prolific god of love, Cupid, who was the perfonification of 
animal defire or concupifcence, as the Orphic love, the father of 
gods and men, was of univerfal attraiftion. The Greeks, who 
reprefented the mother under the form of a beautiful woman, 
naturally reprefented the fon under the form of a beautiful boy; 
but a people who reprefented the mother under the form of a 
cow, would as naturally reprefent the fon under the form of a 
calf. This feems to be the cafe with the Hindoos, as well as with 
the Egyptians ; wherefore Kandarp may be very properly placed 
among the cattle. 

By following this analogy, we may come to the true meaning of 
a much-celebrated objeft of devotion, recorded by another ancient 
writer, of a more venerable charaifler. When the Ifraelites grew 
clamorous on account of the abfence of Mofes, and called upon 
Aaron to make them a god to go before them, he fet up a golden 
calf; to which the people facrificed and feafted, and then rofe up 
(as the tranflator fays) to play; but in the original the term is more 
fpecific, and means, in its plain dired: fenfe, that particular fort of 
play which requires the concurrence of both fexes,^ and which was 
therefore a very proper conclufion of a facrifice to Cupid, though 
highly difpleafing to the god who had brought them out of 
Egypt. The Egyptian mythologifts, who appeared to have in- 
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vented this fecondary deity of love, were probably the inventors 
iikewife of a fecondary Priapus, who was the perfonification of that 
particular generative faculty, which fprings from animal defire, as 
the primary Priapus was of the great generative principle of the 
univerfe. Hence, in the allegories of the poets, this deity is faid 
to be a fon of Bacchus and Venus ; that is, the refult of the aftive 
and paflive generative powers of nature. The ftory of his being 
the fon of a Grecian conqueror, and born at Lampfacus, feems to 
be a corruption of this allegory. 

Of all the nations of antiquity the Perfianswere the moft fimple 
and direift in the worlhip of the creator. They were the puritans 
of the heathen world, and not only rejecfted all images of god or 
his agents, but alfo temples and altars, according to Herodotus,^ 
whofe authority I prefer to any other, becaufe he had an opportunity 
of converfing with them before they had adopted any foreign fuper- 
ftitions.- As they worfhipped the Ktherial fire without any medium 
of perfonification or allegory, they thought it unworthy of the 
dignity of the god to be reprefented by any definite form, or cir- 
cumfcribed to any particular place. The univerfe was his temple, 
and the all-pervading element of fire his only fymbol. The Greeks 
appear originally to have held fimilar opinions ; for they were long 
without ftatues ;* and Paulanias fpeaks of a temple at Srcyon, built 
by Adraftus,* who lived an age before the Trojan war ; which con- 
fifted of columns only, without wall or roof, like the Celtic temples 
of our Northern anceftors, or the Pyr^theiaof the Perfians, which 
were circles of ftones, in the centre of which was kindled the facred 
fire,'^ the fymbol of the god. Homer frequently fpeaks ot places 
of worihip confiding of an area and altar only (Te/iei/o? ySoi^io? rej, 
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which were probably inclofures like thefe of the Perfians, with an 
altar in the centre. The temples dedicated to the creator Bacchus, 
which the Greek architects called hypathral, feem to have been 
anciently of the fame kind; whence probably came the title Tre^txtociot 
{JuTTBunded with columns) attributed to that god in the Orphic 
litanies.' The remains of one of thefe are ftill extant at Puzzuoli 
near Naples, which the inhabitants call the Templeof Scrap is : 
f grapes, vafes, &c, found among the ruins, 
of Bacchus, Serapis was indeed the fame 
deity worlhipped under another form, being equally a perfonifica- 
tion of the fun.^ The architedture is of the Roman times ; but the 
ground plan is probably that of a very ancient one, which this was 
made to replace ; for it exaftly refembles that of a Celtic temple in 
Zeeland, publiflied in Stukeley's //(wrdry.^ The ranges of fquare 
buildings which inclofe it are not properly parts of the temple, 
but apartments of the priefts, places for vidtims and facred utenfils, 
and chapels dedicated to fubordinate deities introduced by a more 
complicated and corrupt worfliip, and probably unknown to the 
founders of the original edifice.* The portico, which runs parallel 
with thefe buildings.Mnclofed the «Wi?«oj, or area of facred ground, 
which in the pyratheia of the Perllans was circular, but is here 
quadrangular, as in the Celtic temple in Zeeland, and the Indian 
pagoda before defcribed. In the centre was the holy of holies, the 
feat of the god, coniifting of a circle of columns raifed upon a bafe- 
mcnt, without roof or walls, in the middle of which was probably 
the facred fire, or fome other fymbol of the deity,^ The fquare 
area in which it ftood, was funk below the natural level of the 
ground,' and, like that of the little Indian pagoda, appears to have 
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been occalionally floated with water, the drains and conduits being 
ftill to befeen,' asalfo feveral fragments of fculpture reprefenting 
waves, ferpents, and various aquatic animals, which once adorned 
the bafement.'- The Bacchus ■n-tpcKtow os here worfhipped, was, as 
we learn from the Orphic hymn above cited, the fun in his 
charafter of extinguifher of the fires which once pervaded the earth. 
This he was fuppofed to have done by exhaling the waters of the 
ocean, and fcattering them over the land, which was thus fuppofed 
to have acquired its proper temperature and fertility. For this 
reafon the facred fire, the cflential image of the god, was furrounded 
by the element which was principally employed in giving efFeft to 
the beneficial exertions of his great attribute. 

Thefe Orphic temples were, without doubt, emblems of that 
fundamental principle of the myftic faith of the ancients, the folar 
fyftem ; fire, the efl*ence of the deity, occupying the place of the 
fun, and the columns furrounding it as the fubordinate parts of the 
univerfe. Remains of the worfhip of fire continued among the 
Greeks even to the laft, as appears from the facred fires kept in the 
interior apartment, or holy of holies, of almofl: all their temples, 
and places of worfbip: and, though the Ammonian Platonics, the 
laft profeflbrsof theancient religion, endeavoured to conceive fome- 
thing beyond the reach of fenfe and perception, as the eflence of 
their fupreme god ; yet, when they wanted to illuftrate and explain 
the modes of aiftion of this metaphyfica.1 abftraftion, who was more 
fubtle than intelligence itfelf, they do it by images and compa- 
rifons of light and fire.'' 

From a pafTage of Hecatasus, preferved by Diodorus Siculus, I 
think it is evident that Stonehenge, and all the other monuments of 
the fame kind found in the North, belonged to the fame religion, 
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which appears, at fome remote period, to have prevailed over the 
whole northern hemilphere. According to that ancient hiftorian, 
ihe Hyperboreans inhabiled an ijland beyond Gau/, as large as Sicily, 
in which Apollo was worjliipped in a circular temple confiderable for 
itsfize and riches} Apollo, we know, in the language of the Greeks 
of that age, can mean no other than the fun, which, according to 
Cicfar, was worfhipped by the Germans, when they knew of no 
other deities except fire and the moon.* The ifland I think can be 
no other than Britain, which at that time was only known to the 
Greeks by the vague reports of Phcenician mariners, To uncertain 
and obfcure, that Herodotus, the moft inquifitive and credulous of 
hiftorians, doubts of its exiftence.* The circular temple of the fun 
being noticed in fuch flight and imperfeft accounts, proves that it 
muft have been fomething lingular and important; for, if it had 
been an inconfiderable ftruifture, it would not have been mentioned 
at all ; and, if there had been many fuch in the country, the hiftorian 
would not have employed the fingular number. Stonehenge has 
certainly been a circular temple, nearly the fame as that already 
defcribed of the Bacchus iTefiiKiovio<i at Puzzuoli, except that in the 
latter the nice execution, and beautiful fymmetry of the parts, are 
in every refped the reverfe of the rude but majeftic fimplicity of 
the former; in the original defign they differ but in the form of 
the area.* It may therefore be reafonabiy fuppofed, that we have 
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ftill the ruins of the identical temple defcribed 
being an Afiatlc Greek, might have received his information from 
fome Phtrnician merchant, who had vifited the interior parts of 
Britain when trading there for tin. Macrobius mentions a temple 
of the fame kind and form upon Mount Zilmilfus in Thrace, de- 
dicated to the fun under the title of Bacchus Sebazius.^ The large 
obelifcs of ftone found in many parts of the North, fuch as thofe at 
Rudftone,* and near Boroughbridge in York/hire,* belong to the 
fame religion; obelifcs being, as Pliny obferves, facred to the fun, 
whofe rays they reprefented both by their form and name.* An 
ancient medal of ApoUonia in lUyria, belonging to the Mufeum of 
the late Dr. Hunter, has the head of Apollo crowned with laurel 
on one fide, and on the other an obelifc terminating in a crofs, the 
leaft explicit reprefentation of the male organs of generation.^ 
This has exaiftly the appearance of one of thofe crofies, which 
were erefted in church-yards and crofs roads for the adoration of 
devout perfons, when devotion was more prevalent than at prefent. 
Many of thefewere undoubtedly eredted before the eftablifhment 
of Chriftianity, and converted, together with their worlhippers, to 
the true faith- Anciently they reprefented the generative power of 
light, the efTence of God ; for God is light, and never but in un- 
approached lighi dwelt from eternity, fays Milton, who in this, as 
well as many other inftances, has followed the Ammonian Platonics, 
who were both the reftorers and corrupters of the ancient theology. 
They reftored it from the mafs of poetical mythology, under which 
it was buried, but refined and fubliraated it with abftraft meta- 
phyfics, which foared as far above human reafon as the poetical 
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From the ancient ( 
the fpiresand pinnacles with which our churches are ftill decorated, 
fo many ages after their myftic meaning has been forgotten. 
Happily for the beauty of thefe edifices, it was forgotten ; other- 
wife the reformers of the laft century would have deftroyed them, 
as they did the croJTes and images; for they might with equal 
propriety have been pronounced heathenifti and prophane. 

As the obelifc was the fymbol of light, fo was the pyramid of 
fire> deemed to be eflentially the fame. The Egyptians, among 
whom thefe forms are the moft frequent, held that there were two 
oppofite powers in the world, perpetually adting contrary to each 
other, the one creating, and the other deftroying: the former they 
called Ofiris, and the latter Typhon.' By the contention of thefe 
two, that mixture of good and evil, which, according to Tome 
verfes of Euripides quoted by Plutarch,^ conftituted the harmony 
of the world, was fuppofed to be produced. This opinion of the 
neceflary mixture of good and evil was, according to Plutarch, of 
immemorial antiquity, derived from the oldeft theologifts and 
legiflators, not only in traditions and reports, but in myfteries 
and facrifices, both Greek and barbarian,^ Fire was the efficient 
principle of both, and, according to fome of the Egyptians, that 
Ectherial fire which concentred In the fun. This opinion Plutarch 
controverts, faying that Typhon, the evil or deftroying power, 
was a terreftria! or material fire, eflentially different from the 
Ktherial. But Plutarch here argues from his own prejudices, 
rather than from the evidence of the cafe ; for he believed in an 
original evil principle coeternal with the good, and afting in per- 
petual oppofition to it; an error into which men have been led by 
forming falfe notions of good and evil, and confidering them as 
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felf-exifting inherent properties, inftead of accidental modifications, 
variable with every circumftance with which caufes and events are 
connefted. This error, though adopted by individuals, never 
formed a part either of the theology or mythology of Greece. 
Homer, in the beautiful allegory of the two cafks, makes Jupiter, 
the fupreme god, the diftributor of both good and evil,' The 
name of Jupiter, Zew, was originally one of the titles or epithets of 
the fun, fignifying, according to its etymology, huii^h/ or lerribte;* 
in which fenfe it is ufed in the Orphic litanies.' Pan, the 
univerfal fubftance, is called the horned Jupiter (Zew o KepaaTi}<t) ■ 
and in an Orphic fragment preferved by Macrobius* the names of 
Jupiter and Bacchus appear to be only titles of the all-creating 
power of the fun. 






ref aijj«. 



In another fragment preferved by the fame author/' the name of 
Pluto, AtSijs, is ufed as a title of the fame deity ; who appears 
therefore to have prefided over the dead as well as over the living, 
and to have been the lord of deftrudtion as well as creation and 
prefervation. We accordingly find that in one of the Orphic 
litanies now extant, he is expreflly called the giver of life, and 
the deftroyer." 

The Egyptians reprefented Typhon, the deftroying power, 
under the figure of the hippopotamus or river-horfe, the moft 
fierce and deftrudive animal they knew;' and the Chorus in the 
Bacchte of Euripides invoke their infpirer Bacchus to appear under 
the form of a bull, a many-headed ferpent, or flaming lion ; " which 
(hews that the moft bloody and deftruitive, as well as the moft 
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ufefu! of animals, was employed by the Greeks to repreient fomc ' 
perfonified attribute of the god. M. D'Hancarville has alfo 
obferved, that the lion is frequently employed by the ancientartifts 
as afymbol of the fun; ^ and I am inclined to believe that it was to 
exprefs this deftroying power, no lefs requilite to preferve the 
harmony of the univerfe than the generating. In moft of the 
monuments of ancient art where the lion is reprefenfed, he appears 
with exprelTions of rage and violence, and often in the aft of 
killing and devouring fome other animal. On an ancient farco- ' 
phagus found in Sicily he is reprefented devouring a horfe,' and on 
the medals of Velia in Italy, devouring a dser;' the former, as 
facred to Neptune, reprefented the fea ; and the latter, as facred to 
Diana, the produce of the earth ; for Diana was the fertility of the 
earth perfonified, and therefore is faid to have received her nymphs 
or produftive minifters from the ocean, the fource of fecundity.* 
The lion, therefore, in the former inftance, appears as a fymbol of 
the fun exhaling the waters; and in the latter, as withering and 
putrifying the produce of the earth. On the frieze of the Temple 
of Apollo Didymaus, near Miletus.aremonfters compofed of the 
mixt forms of the goat and lion, refting their fore feet upon the 
lyre of the god, which ftands between them.'' The goat, as I have 
already (hewn, reprefented the creative attribute, and the lyre, 
harmony and order; therefore, if we admit that the lion reprefented 
the deftroying attribute, this compolition will fignify, in the 
fymbolical language of fculpture, the harmony and order of the 
univerfe preferved by the regular and periodica! operations of the 

* Rtcbercbes fur Us Arts. See alfo Macrob. Sat, \. c. zi. 
' Houel, Vayage de la SUih. Plate xxxvi. 
3 Plate IX. Fig. S, engraved from one belgnging to me. 

■• Callimach. Hjma. ad. Dian. v. 13. Grnitor Nymfh^irum Oceanus. Catullui 
w Gtll. V. 84. 

' Inaian Anli^uilit!, vol, i. c. 3. Plate ij. 
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creative and deftruflive powers. This is a notion to which men 
would be naturally led by obferving the common order and pro- 
greflion of things. The fame heat of the fun, which fcorched and 
withered the grafs in fummer, ripened the fruits in autumn, and 
cloathed the earth with verdure in the fpring. In one feafon it 
dried up the waters from the earth, and in another returned them 
in rain. It caufed fermentation and putrefaflion, which deftroy 
one generation of plants and animals, and produce another in 
conftant and regular fucceffion. This contention between the 
powers of creation and deftruftion is reprefented on an ancient 
medal of Acanthus, in the mufeum of the late Dr. Hunter, by a 
combat between the bull and lion.' The bull alone is reprefented 
on other medals in exaflly the fame attitude and gefture as when 
fighting with the lion;^ whence I conclude that the lion is there 
underftood. On the medals of Celenderis, the goat appears Inftead 
of the bull in exaiftly the fame attitude of ftruggle and contention, 
but without the lion ;^ and in a curious one of very ancient but 
excellent workmanfhip, belonging to me, the ivy of Bacchus is 
placed over the back of the goat, to denote the power which he 
reprefents.* 

The mutual operation which was the refult of this contention, 
was (ignified, in the mythological tales of the poets, by the loves 
of Mars and Venus, the one the adive power of deftruflion, and 
the other the paflive power of generation. From their union is 
(aid to have fprung the goddefs Harmony, who was the phyfical 
order of the univerfe perfonified. The fable of Ceres and Profer- 
pine is the fame allegory inverted ; Ceres being the prolific power 



" Plate nc- Fig, 4, ES- Nummi Vrl. Pop. Es" Vrb. Table 1. Fig, 16, 

a Plite EC. Fig. 12, from one of Afpendus in (he fame Colieflion. See Nammi 

yil Pop. i^ Urb. Table vm. Fig. 20, 

3 KummiVtt. Pop, (jf Urb. T«blexvi. Fig. 13. 

* Plate DC. Fig, 13. 
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of the earth perfonjfied, and hence called by the Greeks Mother 
Earth (Pij or A»j-^]jTJjf). The Latin name Ceres alfo (ignif\-ing 
Earth, the Roman C being the fame originally, both in figure and 
power as the Greek T,' which H omer often ufes as a mere guttural 
afpiraCe, and adds it arbitrarily to his words, to make them more 
folemn and fonorous." The guttural afpirates and biffing termina- 
tions more particularly belonged to the ^olic dialc(5t, from which 
the Latin was derived; wherefore we need not wonder that the 
fame word, which by the Dorians and lonians was written Epa and 
&pe, (hould by the j^olians be written Pepes or Ceres, the Greeks 
always accommodating their orthography to their pronunciation. 
In an ancient bronze at Strawberry Hill this goddefs is reprefented 
fitting, with a cup in one hand, and various forts of fruits in the 
other ; and the bull, the emblem of the power of the Creator, In 
her lap." This compofition (hews the fruiftification of the earth 
by the defcent of the creative fpirit in the fame manner as defcribed 
by Vii^il ; — 

Vere nimeni terrcC, ei genitalia femina pofcuni ; 

Turn pater omnipaiens fiEcundJs imbnbus zihcr 

Conjugis in gremium XxiTe defcendii, & omnes 

Magnus alit, magna commixtus corpore, fcenis.'* 

^ther and water are here introduced by the poet as the two pro- 
lific elements which fertilize the earth, according to the ancient B 
fyftem of the Orphic philofophy, upon which the myftic theology 
was founded. Proferpine, or ntpo-t^oi/eta, the daughter of Cere^, 
was, as her Greek name indicates, the goddefs of deftruftion, L n 
which character (he is invoked by Alth<ea in the ninth Iliad; b«-Jit 
neverthelefs we often find her on the Greek medals crowned wi-«:h 



' See S. C. Marciui, and the medals of Gela and Agrigentum. 
^ As in the word eptSBTTO?, ufually written by him epiySfTrfK. 
> See Plate viii. ■• Gtergic. lib. ii. v. 32+. 
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ears of corn, as being the goddefs of fertility as well as deftruc- 
tion.' She is, in faft, a perfonification of the heat or fire that 
pervades the earth, which is at once the caufe and effect of fertility 
and deftruition,for it is at once the caufe and effefl of fermentation, 
from which both proceed. The Libitina, or goddefs of death of 
the Romans, was the fame as the Perliphoneia of the Greeks; and 
yet, as Plutarch obferves, the moft learned of that people allowed 
her to be the fame as Venus, the goddefs of generation.^ 

In the Gallery at Florence is a coloflal image of the organ of 
generation, mounted on the back parts of a lion, and hung round 
with various animals. By this is reprefented the co-operation of 
the creating and deftroying powers, which are both blended and 
united in one figure, becaufe both are derived from one caufe. 
The animals hung round fhow likewife that both aft to the fame 
purpofe, that of replenifbing the earth, and peopling it with ftill 
fifing generations of fenfitive beings. The Chimera of Homer, of 
which the commentators have given fo many whimfical interpreta- 
tions, was a fymbol of the fame kind, which the poet probably, 
having i'een in Afia, and not knowing its meaning (which was only 
revealed to the initiated) fuppofed to be a monfter that had once 
infefted the country. He defcribes it as compofed of the forms 
of the goat, the /ion, and the Jerpeal, and breathing ^re from its 
raouth,^ Thefe are the fymbols of the creator, the dejhoyer, and 
ihcpreferver, united and animated hy fire, the divine eflence of all 
three} On a gem, publifhed in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Cortona," this union of the deftroying and preferving attributes is 



I Plate IV. Fig. $, from a medal of Agathocles, belonging to me. The iime 
head is upon many oihers, orSyracufe, Mccaponium, &c. 

» In Numa. 3 //. f. v. tiy 

* For tlie natural properties attributed by ihe ancients to fire, fee Plutarch, in 
C^nilh, Plin. HiJI. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 68. 

* Vol. iv. p. 32. See alfo Plate v. Fig. 4. copied from it. 
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reprefented by the united forms of the lion and ferpent crowned 
with rays, the emblems of the caufe from which both proceed. 
This compofition forms the Chnoubis of the Egyptians. 

Bacchus is frequently reprefented by the ancient artifts accom- 
panied by tigers, which appear, in fome inftances, devouring cluf- 
ters of grapes, the fruit peculiarly confecrated to the god, and in 
others drinking the liquor prefTed from them. Theauthor of the 
Recherches fur les Arts has in this inftance followed the common 
accounts of the Mythologifts, and aflerted that tigers are really fond 
of grapes;^ which is fo far from being true, that they are incapable 
of feeding upon them, or upon any fruit whatever, being both 
externally and internally formed to feed upon fle{h only, and to 
procure their food by deftroying other animals. Hence I am 
perfuaded, that in the ancient fymbols, tigers, as well as lions, 
reprefent the deftroying power of the god. Sometimes his chariot 
appears drawn by them ; and then they reprefent the powers of 
deftrudlion preceding the powers of generation, and extending 
their operation, as putrefaiition precedes, and increafes vegetation. 
On a medal of Maronea, publiftied by Gefner,* a goat is coupled 
with the tiger in drawing his chariot; by which compofition the 
artift has ftiewn the general aSfive power of the deity, conduced 
by his two great attributes of creation and deftru<5tion. On the 
Choragic monument of Lyficrates at Athens, Bacchus is reprefented 
feeding a tiger; which fhows the a(flive power of generation 
feeding and cherifhing the ai5live power of deftruftion.* On a 
beautiful cameo in the colleflion of the Duke of Marlborough, 
the tiger is fucking the breaft of a nymph; which reprefents the 
fame power of deftruiftion, nourifhed by the paiTive power of gene- 
ration.* In the mufeum of Charles Townley, Efq., is a group, in 
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marble, of three figures ; ' the middle one of which grows out of 
a vine in a human form, with leaves and clufters of grapes fpringing 
out of its body. On one fide is the Bacchus SH^tnjr, or creator of 
both fexes, known by the effeminate moid of his limbs and coun- 
tenance; and on the other, a tiger, leaping up, and devouring the 
grapes which fpring from the body of the perfonified vine, the 
hands of which are employed in receiving another clufter from the 
Bacchus. This compofition reprefents the vine between the crea- 
ting and deftroying attributes of god ; the one giving it fruit, and 
the other devouring it when given. The tiger has a garland of 
ivy round his neck, to fhow that the deftroyer was co-eflential with 
the creator, of whom ivy, as well as all other ever-greens, was an 
emblem reprefenting his perpetual youth and viridity,^ 

The mutual and alternate operation of the two great attributes 
of creation and deftruiftion, was not confined by the ancients to 
plants and animals, and fuch tranfitory produflions, but extended 
to the univerfe itfelf Fire being the eflential caufe of both, they 
believed that the conflagration and renovation of the world were 
periodical and regular, proceeding from each other by the laws of 
its own confliitution, implanted in it by the creator, who was alfo 
the deftroyer and renovator ;* for, as Plato fays, all things arife from 
one, and into one are all things refolved.* It muft be obferved, 
that, when the ancients fpeak of creation and deftruftion, they mean 
only formation anddiflblution; it beinguniverfally allowed, through 
all fyftems of religion, or fefts of philofophy, that nothing couid 
come from nothing, and that no power whatever could annihilate that 



1 See Plate xii. Fig. 7. 
3 Bnacker, tiiJI. Crir Pbihf. vol. i. part a 
lib. ii, c. 18. Lucreiiui, lib. v. ver, 91. C 
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which really txifted. The bold and magnificent idea of a creation 
from nothing was referved for the more vigorous faith, and more 
enlightened minds of the moderns,' who need feek no authority to 
confirm their belief; for, as that which is felf-evideni admits of no 
proof, fo that which is in itfelf impoflible admits of no refutation. 
The fable of the ferpent Pytho being deftroyed by Apollo, 
probably arofe from an emblematical compofition, in which that 
god was reprefented as the deftroyer o{ life, of which the ferpent 
was a fymbol. Pliny mentions a ftatue of him by Praxiteles, 
which was much celebrated in his time, called Sav/jonTwi' \th 
Lizard-killer.y The lizard, being fuppofed to live upon the dews 
and moifture of the earth, ts employed as the fymbol of humidity 
in general; fo that the god deftroying it, (ignifies the fame as the 
lion devouring the horfe. The title Apollo, I am inclined to 
believe, meant originally the Deftroyer, as well as the Deliverer; 
for, as the ancients fuppofed deftrudion to be merely diffolution, 
the power which delivered the particles of matter from the bonds 
of attraction, and broke the i>tatJ.ov wtpiffpiOi} epojToc, was in faft the 
deftroyer.* It is, probably, for this reafon, that fudden death, 
plagues, and epidemic difeafes, are faid by the poets to be fent by 
this god; who is, at the fame time, defcribed as the author of 
medicine, and all the arts employed to preferve life. Thefe attri- 
butes arc not joined merely becaufe the deftroyer and preferver 
were cflentially the fame ; but becaufe difeafe neceflarily precedes 



' The word in Geaffis upon which it is founded, conveyed no fuch renfc to tl»* 
ancients i for the Sevcniy tranllated it eTTOJijo-t, which CigaiRei formed, oi fajlrhirt^ - 

S Hi^. Nat. lib. XXXLV. c, 8. Many copies of it are (till extanl. WinkIen»-« 
haa pubiifhcd one from a bronze of Cardinal Albani's. Meiium. Aniicbi intdiF'^' 
Plate XL. 

' The verb Xiw, from which Apollo is derived, fignifies in Homer both tafr~^ 
and 10 diifolve or dcUroy, //, a, ver. lo j //. i, ver. 25. Macrobius derives cB^c 
title from «TroXXu>ii, 10 dejlraj ; bat this word is derived from \tw Sat. lib. i. c. I -^^ 
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cure, and is the caufe of its being invented. The God of Health 
is faid to be his fon, becaufe the health and vigour of one being 
are fupported by the decay and difTolution of others which are ap- 
propriated to its nourifhment. The bow and arrows are given to 
him as fymbols of his charafteriftic attributes, as they are to Diana, 
who was the female perfonification of the deftruiftive, as well as the 
produflive and preferving powers. Diana is hence called the triple 
Hecate, and reprefented by three female bodies joined together. 
Her attributes were however worlhipped feparately ; and feme 
nations revered her under one character, and others under another. 
Diana of Ephefus was the produftive and nutritive power, as the 
many breafts and other fymbols on herftatues imply ;' whilft B/)i^<u, 
the Taurk or Scythie Diana, appears to have been the deftruftive, 
and therefore was appeafed with human facrifices, and other bloody 
rites.* She is reprefented fometimes ftandJng on the back of a 
bull,' and fometimes in a chariot drawn by bulls ;* whence ftie is 
called by the poets lavpo-raXa'' and Bow;' eXaTtipaS' Both compo- 
titions ihow the paffive power of nature, whether creative or 
deftruftivc, fuftained and guided by the general aftive power of 
the creator, of which the fun was the centre, and the bull the 
fymbol. 

It was obferved by the ancients, that the deftruftive power of 
the fun was exerted moft by day, and the creative by night : for it 
was in the former feafon that he dried up the waters, withered the 
herbs, and produced difeafe and putrefa<5lion; and in the latter, 
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that he returned the exhalations in dews, tempered with the genial 
heat which he had transfuTed into the atmofphere, to reftore and 
replenifh the wafte of the day. Hence, when they perfonified the 
attributes, they revered the one as the diurnal, and the other as the 
jioElurnal fun, and in their myftic worfhip, as Macrobius fays,' 
called the former ApoUc, and the latter Dionyfus or Bacchus. 
The mythological perfonages of Caftor and Pollux, who lived and 
died alternately, were allegories of the fame dogma ; hence the two 
afterifcs, by which they are dillinguifhed on the medals of Locri, 
Argos, and other cities. 

The paans, or war-fongs, which the Greeks chanted at the on- 
fet of their battles,' were originally fung to Apollo,^ who was called 
Pffion ; and Macrobius tells us,* that in Spain, the fun was wor- 
fhipped as Mars, the god of war and deftruflion, whose ftatue they 
adorned with rays, like that of the Greek Apollo. On a Celtiberian 
or Runic medal found in Spain, of barbarous workmanfhip, is a 
head furrounded by obelifcs or rays, which I take to be of this 
deity.* The hairs appear ereift, to imitate flames, as they do on 
many of the Greek medals; and on the reverfe is a bearded head, 
with a fort of pyramidal cap on, exactly refembling that by which 
the Romans conferred freedom on their (laves, and which was 
therefore called the cap of liberty." On other Celtiberian medals 
is a figure on horfeback, carrying a fpear in his hand, and having 
the fame fort of cap on his head, with the word Helman written 



' Sit. lib. i. c. i8. s Thucyd. lib. vii. 

3 Homer. // a, v. 472. ■• Sal. lib. i. c. 19. 

5 Plate % Fig. 2, engraven from one belonging to me. I have fince been con- 
firmed in this conjefture by obferving the charafters of Mars and Apollo n 
Greek coins. On a Mamertine one belonging to me is a head vsith the youthful 
features and laurel crown of -Apollo ; bui the hair is (hort, and the infcription on the ' 
eicrgue denotes it to be Mars. See Plate xvi. Fig. i, 

' It may be fcen with the dagger on the medals of Brutas. 
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under him,* in charafters which are fomething between the old 
Runic and Pelafgian ; but fo near to the latter, that they are eafily 
underftood.' This figure feems to be of the fame perfon as is 
reprefented by the head with the cap on the preceding medal, who 
can be no other than the angel or minifter of the deity of death, 
as the name implies ; for Hela, or He!, was, among the Northern 
nations, the goddefs of death,' in the fame manner as Perfiphoneia 
or Brimo was among the Greeks. The fame figure appears on 
many ancient Britifh medals, and alfo on thofe of feveral Greek 
cities, particularly thofe of Gela, which have the Taurine Bacchus 
or Creator on the reverfe.* The head which I have fuppofed to be 
the Celtiberian Mars, or deftrudive power of the diurnal fun, is 
beardlefs like the Apollo of the Greeks, and, as far as can be dif- 
covered in fuch barbarous fculpture, has the fame androgynous 
features.' We may therefore reafonably fuppofe, that, like the 
Greeks, the Celtiberians perfonified the deftruftive attribute under 
the different genders, accordingly as they applied it to the fun, or 
fubordinate elements; and then united them, to fignify that both 
were elTentially the fame. The Helman therefore, who was the 
^me as the tAoipayriTti'i or Aia^Tw? of the Greeks, may with equal 
propriety be called the minifter o( bolh or either. The fpear in his 
hand is not to he confidered merely as the i mplement ofdeltrudion, 
but as the fymbol of power and command, which it was in Greece 
and Italy, as well as all over the North. Hence iv6vvetv Sopt, was 



* See Plate ix. Fig. 9, from one belonging to me. 

« The firil is a mixture of the Runic H.7g/( and Greek H. The fecond is the 
Runic Laugur, which ia alfo the old Greek A, as it appears on the vafe of (he 
Calydonian Baar in ihe Britifti Mufeum. The other three differ little from the 
common Greek. 
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to govern^ and venire Jub kajld, — to be /old as a Jlave. The ancient 
Celtes and Scythians paid divine honors to the fword, the battle- 
axe, and the fpear; the firft of which was the fymbol by which 
they reprefented the fupreme god: hence to fwear by the edge 
of the fword was the moft facred and inviolable of oaths.' Euri- 
pides alludes to this ancient religion when he calls a fword opKiav 
^iif"K; and v?^fchylus (hows clearly, that it once prevailed in 
Greece, when he makes the heroes of the Thebaid fwear by the 
point of the fpear (oiiwa-i S'atxfJ-v^)- Homer fometimes ufes the 
word api)9 to fignify the God of War, and fometimes a weapon: 
and we have fufficient proof of this word's being of Celtic origin in 
its affinity with our Northern word IVar; for, if we write it in the 
ancient manner, with the Pelafgian Vau, or ^^olian Digamma, Taptfi 
{fVares), it fcarcely differs at all. 

Behind the bearded head, on the firft-mentioned Celtiberian 
medal is an inftrument like a pair of fire-tongs, or blackfmith's 
pincers ;' from which it feems that the perfonage here reprefented 
is the fame as the 'H^oio-To? or Vulcan of the Greek and Roman 
mythology. The fame ideas are exprefied fomewhat more plainly 
on the medals of j^!]fernia in Italy, which are executed with all the 
refinement and elegance of Grecian art.^ On one fide is Apollo, the 
diurnal fun, mounting in his chariot; and on the other a beardlcfs 
head, with the fame cap on, and the fame inftrument behind it, 
but with the youthful features and elegant charafter of countenance 
ufually attributed to Mercury, who, as well as Vulcan, was the 
God of Art and Mechanifm ; and whofe peculiar office it alfo was 
to condud the fouls of the deceafed to their eternal manfions, from 
whence came the epithet AioKTm^, applied to him by Homer. He 
was, therefore, in this refpeftj the fame as the Helman of the 
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Celtes and Scythians, who was fuppofed to conduit the fouls of all 
who died a violent death (which alone was accounted truly happy) 
to the palace of Valhala.' 1 1 feems that the attributes of the deity 
which the Greeks reprefented by the mythological perfonages of 
Vulcan and Mercury, were united in the Celtic mythology, Cafar 
tells us that the Germans worfhipped Vulcan, or fire, with the 
fun and moon ; and I fliall foon have occafion to fhow that the 
Greeks held fire to be the real conduftor of the dead, and emanci- 
pator of the foul. The ^fernians, bordering upon the Samnltes, 
a Celtic nation, might naturally be fuppofed to have adopted the 
notions of their neighbours, or, what is more probable, preferved 
the religion of their anceftors more pure than the Hellenic Greeks. 
Hence they reprefented Vulcan, who, from the infcription on the 
exergue of their coins, appears to have been their tutelar god, with 
the charafteriftic features of Mercury, who was only a different 
perfonification of the fame deity. 

At Lycopolis in Egypt the deftroying power ofthe fun was repre- 
fented by a wolf; which, as Macrobius fays, was worihipped there as 
Apollo.' The wolf appears devouring grapes in the ornaments of 
the temple of Bacchus -TrepiKiovio^ at Puzzuoli -^ and on the medals 
of Cartha he is furrounded with rays, which plainly proves that he 
is there meant as a fymbol of the fun.^ He is alfo reprefented on 
moft of the coins of Argos," where I have already (hown that the 
diurnal fun Apollo, the light-extending god, was peculiarly wor- 
fhipped. We may therefore conclude, that this animal is meant 
for one of the myftic fymbols of the primitive worfhip, and not, 
as fome antiquarians have fuppofed, to commemorate the mytho- 
logical tales of Danaus or Lycaon, which were probably invented, 
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like many others of the fame kind, to fatisfy the inquifitive igno- 
rance of the vulgar, from whom the meaning of the myftic fymbols, 
the ufual devices on the medals, was ftritftly concealed. In the 
Celtic mythology', the fame lymbol was employed, apparently in 
the fame fenfe, Lok, the great deftroying power ot the univerfe, 
being reprefented under the form of a wolf 

The Apollo Didymasus, or double Apollo, was probably the two 
perfonifications, that of the defiroying, and that of the creating 
power, united; whence we may perceive the reafon why the orna- 
ments before defcribed (hould be upon his temple.* On the medals 
of Antigonus, king of Afia, is a figure with his hair hanging in 
artificial ringlets over his fhoulders, like that of a woman, and the 
whole compofilion, both of his limbs and countenance, remarkable 
for extreme delicacy, and feminine elegance.^ He is fittingonthe 
prow of a {hip, as god of the waters; and we ftiould, without 
hefitation, pronounce him to be the Bacchus St^wijs, were it notfor 
the bow that he carries in his hand, which evidently fhows him 
to be Apollo. This I take to be the figure under which the 
refinement of art (and more was never Ihown than in this medal) 
reprefented the Apollo Didymseus, or union of the creative and 
deftrudtive powers of both fexes in one body. 

I As fire was the primary eflence of the aiflive or male powers of 
creation and generation, fo was water of the paflive or female- 
Appian fays, that the goddefs worfhipped at Hierapolis in Syria 
was called by Jome Venus, by others Juno, and by others held te ii 
the cauje which produced the beginning and feeds of things frm 
humidity.^ Plutarch defcribes her nearly in the fame words ;* and 



' Mallet, Introd. d I'HtJl. de Dancmare. 

' See Ionian Antiq. vol. i. c. 3, PI. u. 

' See Plate x. Fig. 7, from one belonging to me. Similar figures are on the coins 
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the author of the treatife attributed to Lucian' (3.ys,/he was Nature, 
the parent of things, or the creatrejs. She was therefore the fame 
as Ifis, who was the proHfic material upon which both the creative 
and deftruftive attributes operated.''' As water was her terreftrial 
eflencCj so was the moon her celeftia! image, whtjfe attraftive power, 
heaving the waters of the ocean, naturally led men to aflbciate 
them. The moon was alfo fuppofed to return the dews which the 
fun exhaled from the earth ; and hence her warmth was reckoned 
to be moiftening, as that of the fun was drying.^ The Egyptians 
called her the Mother of the World, becaufe (he fowed and fcattered 

iinto the air the prolific principles with which (he had been impreg- 
nated by the fun.* Thefe principles, as well as the light by which 
(he was illumined, being fuppofed to emanate from the great foun- 
tain of all life and motion, partook of the nature of the being 
from which they were derived. Hence the Egyptians attributed to 
the moon, as well as to the fun, the aflive and paffive powers of 
generation,'' which were both, to ufe the language of the fcholaftics, 
ejfentially the fame, though _/orOTij//y different. This union is repre- 
fented on a medal of Demetrius the fecond, king of Syria,^ where 
the goddefs of Hierapolis appears with the male organs of genera- 
tion fticking out of her robe, and holding the thyrfus of Bacchus, 
the emblem of fire, in one hand, and the terreftrial globe, repre- 
fenting the fubordinate elements, in the other. Her head is 
crowned with various plants, and on each (ide is an afterifc repre- 
fenting (probably) the diurnal and noilturnal fun, in the fame 
manner as when placed over the caps of Caftor and Pollux.' This 
is not the form under which (he was reprefented in the temple at 



1 De Dia Sjrid. ^ Plutarch. delf.igOf. 

^ Cakr fdii arcfacit, lunaris bumeSlat. Macrob. Sat, vii. c. 10. 

' Plutarch. ielf.i^Of. * Ibid. 

1 Plate X. Fig. 5, from Haym, 7ef. Brit. p. 70. 
fe&e Plate rx. Pig. 7. 
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Hicrapolis, when the author of the account attributed to Lucian 
viilted it ; which is not to be wondered at, for the 6gures of this 
univerfalgoddefsjbeing merely emblematical.werecompofed accord- 
ing to the attributes which the artifts meant particularly to exprefs. 
She is probably reprefented here in the form under which (he was 
worlliipped in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus, where flie was called 
Aprefi.i'! Upiairtvj), the Priapic Diatia.^ In the temple at Hierapolis 
the aiilive powers imparted to her by the Creator were reprefented 
by immcnfe images of the male organs of generation placed on 
each (idc of the door. Themeafures of thefe muft necefTarily be 
corrupt in the prefent text of Lucian ; but that they were of an 
enormous fize we may conclude from what is related of a man's 
going to the top of one of them every year, and refiding there 
fcven days, in order to have a more intimate communication with 
the deity, while praying for the profperity of Syria.^ Athenseus 
relates, that Ptolemy Philadelphus had one of 120 cubits long 
carried in proceflion at Alexandria,' of which the poet might juftly 
have faid — 

Horrcndum procendic MentuU eoncum 
Quanta quest vaftos Thetidis rpumintis hiatus; 
QuantR cjueal prifcamque Rheam, magnamque parentcm 
Naturam, folidis naturam impkre medullis. 
Si foret immenfos, quot ad allra volanti* curmnt, 
Conceptura globos, ct tela trirulca tonantia, 
Et vaga concufllim motura lanitrua mundum. 



This was the real meaning of the enormous figures at Hierapolis "■ ' 
— they were the generative organs of the creator perfonified, wit^ 
which he was fuppofed to have impregnated the heavens, the earti^>^ 
and the waters. Within the temple were many fmall ftatues ^^ 
men with thefe organs difproportionably large. Thefe were tf"** 
angels or attendants of the goddefs, who a^ted as her minifters ^^-^ 



Plutarch, m Luculiv. 
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creation in peopling and fruftifying the earth. The ftatue of the 
goddefs herfelf was in the fanfluary of the temple ; and near it 
was the ftatue of the creator, whom the author calls Jupiter, as he 
does the goddefs, Juno; by which he only means that they were 
the fupreme deities of the country where worihipped. She was 
borne by lions, and he by bulls, to fhow that nature, the paiTive 
productive power of matter, was fuftained by anterior deftrudtion, 
whilft the letherial fpirit, or adive produftive power, was fuftained 
by his own ftrength only, of which the bulls were fymbols.' Be- 
tween both was a third figure, with a dove on his head, which fome 
thought to be Bacchus.^ This was the Holy Spirit, the firft- 
begotten love, or plaftic nature, (of which the dove was the image 
when it really deigned to defcend upon man,*) proceeding from, 
and confubftantial with^oM; for all Mre^ were but perfonifications 
oi one. The dove, or fome fowl like it, appears on the medals of 
Gortyna in Crete, acting the fame part with Diftynna, the Cretan 
Diana, as the fwan is ufually reprefented afting with Leda.* This 
compofition has nearly the fame fignification as that before defcribed 
of the bull in the lap of Ceres, Diana being equally a perfonification 
of the produdive power of the earth. It may feem extraordinary, 
that after this adventure with the dove, (he (hould ftill remain a 
virgin ; but myfteries of this kind are to be found in all religions. 
Juno is faid to have renewed her virginity every year by bathing 
in a certain fountain;* a miracle which I believe even modern 
legends cannot parallel. 



' The aShe and pejfivi powers of creation are called maU and female by the 
Ammonian Platonics. See Proclo* in Tbeel. Platan. lib. i. c. 28. 

« Lucian. de Dea Syrid. ^ Matth. ch. iii. ver. 17. 

* Sec Plate 111. Fig. 5. KaXsaiSeTTjv ApTftuv®paK€^ BevBeiatr^KpT/Tef &€ 
AiKTVvvav. Pilxph. lie InereJ. Tab. ixzi. See alfo Diodor. Sic. lib. v. & Euripid. 
Hiffel. V. i+s. 

5 Paufan. lib. 11. c. 38. 
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In the vifion of Ezekiel, God is defcribed as defcending upon 
the combined forms of the eagle, the bull, and the lion,' the 
emblems of the lethenal fpirit> the creative and deftruftive powers, 
which were all united in the true God, though hypoftatically 
divided in the Syrian trinity. Man was compounded with them, 
as reprefenting the real image of God, according to the Jewifh 
theology. The cherubim on the ark of the covenant, between 
which God dwelt,'^ were alfo compounded of the fame forms,* fo 
that the idea of them muft have been prefent to the prophet's mind, 
previous to the apparition which furnifhed him with the defcription. 
Even thofe on the ark of the covenant, though made at the exprefs 
command of God, do not appear to have been original ; for a 
figure exac^tty anfwering to the defcription of them appears among 
thofe curious ruins exifting at Chilminar, in Perfia, which have 
been fuppofed to be thofe of the palace of Perfepolis, burnt by 
Alexander ; but for what reafon, it is not eafy to conjecture. They 
do not, certainly, anfwer to any ancient defcription extant of that 
celebrated palace; but, as far as we can judge of them In their 
prefent ftate, appear evidently to have been a temple.^ But the 
Perfians, as before obferved, had no inclofed temples or ftatues, 
which they held in fuch abhorrence, that they tried every means 
poflible to deftroy thofe of the Egyptians; thinking it unworthy 
of the majefty of the deity to have his all-pervading prefence 
limited to the boundary of an edifice, or likened to an image of 
ftone or metal. Yet, among the ruins at Chilminar, we not only 
find many ftatues, which are evidently of ideal beings,'' but alfo that 
remarkable emblem of the deity, which diftinguifhes almoft all the 



1 Ezck. ch. i. vcr. lo, with Lowth's Comm. 
■ ExdJ. ch. xxv. ver. 21, 

» Spencer de Leg. RUaal Vit. Heir,ror. lib. ii 
* See Le Bruyn, l^oyagr en Pirfe, Planche cxx 
' See Le Bruyn and Niebuhr. 
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Egyptian temples now extant.' The portals are alfo of the fame 
form as thofe at Thebes and Philse; and, except the hieroglyphics 
which diftinguifh the latter, are finiflied and ornamented nearly in 
the fame manner. Unlefs, therefore, we fuppofe the Perfians to 
have been fo inconfiftent as to ered temples in diredt con trad iftion 
to the firft principles of their own religion, and decorate them with 
fymbols and images, which they held to be impious and abominable, 
we cannot fuppofe them to be the authors of thefe buildings. 
Neither can we fuppofe the Parthians, or later Perfians, to have 
been the builders of them ; for both the ftyle of workmanfliip in 
the figures, and the forms of the letters in the infcriptions, denote 
a much higher antiquity, as will appear evidently to any one who 
will take the trouble of comparing the drawings publifhed by 
Le Bruyn and Niebuhr with the coins of the Arfacids and 
SaJTanida;. Almoft all the fymboHcal figures are to be found re- 
peated upon difTerent Phoenician coins; but the letters of the Phoeni- 
cians, which are faid to have come to them from the Alfyrians, 
are much lefs fimple, and evidently belong to an alphabet 
much further advanced in improvement. Some of the figures are 
alfo obfervable upon the Greek coins, particularly the bull and lion 
fighting, and the myftic flower, which is the conftant device of the 
Rhodians. The fliyle of workraanfhip is alfo exaftly the fame as 
that of the very ancient Greek coins of Acanthus, Celendaris, and 
Lefbos; the lines being very ftrongly marked, and the hair exprefled 
hy round knobs. The wings likewife of the figure, which refembles 
the Jewifii cherubim, are the fame as thofe upon feveral Greek 
/culptures now extant ; fuch as the little images of Priapus attached 
to the ancient bracelets, the compound figures of the goat and lion 



' See Plate xvni. Fig. t from the Ifiac Table, and Place XH, Fig. 5 from Nie- 
buhr'i prinu of Chilminir. See alfo Plate xviu. Fig. z and Plate xix. Fig i from 
- Ifiac Tables and the Egyptian Portals publiHied by Norden and Pococke, on 
^*«»y one of which this fingular emblem occurs. 
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upon the frieze of the Temple of Apollo Didymaeus, &c. &c.' 
They are likewife joined to the human figure on the medals of 
Melita and Camarina,*as well as upon many ancient fculptures in 
relief found in Perlia.^ The feathers In thefe wings are turned up- 
wards like thofe of an oftrich,* to which however they have no 
refemblance in form, but feem rather like thofe of a fowl brooding, 
though more diftorted than any I ever obferved in nature. Whether 
this diftortion was meant to exprefs luft or incubation, I cannot 
determine ; but the compofitions, to which the wings are added, 
leave little doubt, that it was meant for the one or the other, I 
am inclined to believe that it was for the latter, as we find on the 
medals of Melita a figure with four of thefe wings, who feems by his 
attitude to be brooding over fomething.^ On his head is the cap of 
liberty, whilft in his right hand he holds the hookorattratftor, and 
in his left the winnow or feparator ; fo that he probably reprefents 
the E/)iw, or generative fpirit brooding over matter, and giving 
liberty to its produdive powers by the exertion of his own attri- 
butes, attraftion and feparation. On a very ancient Phosnician 
medal brought from Afia by Mr. Pullinger, and publifhed very 
incorrectly byMr, Swinton in the Philofophical Tranfaftions of 
1760, is a difc or ring furrounded by wings of different forms, oi 
which fome of the feathers are diftorted in the fame manner.' The 
fame difc, furrounded by the fame kind of wings, inclofes the 
afterifc of the fun over the bull Apis, or Mnevis, on the Ifiae 
Table,' where it alfo appears with many of the other Egyptian 



' Sec Le Bruyn, Planchc cxxiii. Itnian Atiiiqiiiliei, vol. i, 
Plate fi. Fig. a. 

^ Sec Plaie xx. Pig. z, from one of Melita, belonging to 
S See Le Bruyn, Planche cxj\. 

* As thofe on Figures defcribed by Ezekiel were. See c. 

* Sec Plate xx. Fig. 1, engraved from one belonging to n 
" See Plate ix. Fig. 9, engraved from the original medal, 1 
^ See Plate ziz. Fig. 1, from Pignorius. 
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fymbols, particularly over the heads of Ifisand Ofiris.' It is alfo 
placed over the entrances of moft of the Egyptian temples defcribed 
by Pococke and Norden as well as on that reprefented on the Ifiac 
Table,* though with leveral variations, and without the afterifc. 
We find it equally without the afterifc, but with little or no varia- 
tion, on the ruins at Chilmenar, and other fuppofed Perfian anti- 
quities in that neighbourhood:' but upon fome of the Greek 
medals the afterifc alone is placed over the bull with the human 
iace,* who is then the fame as the Apis or Mnevis of the Egyptians ; 
that is, the image of the generative power of the fun, which is fig- 
nified by the afterifc on the Greek medals, and by the kneph, or 
winged difc, on the Oriental monuments. The Greeks however 
foraetimes employed this latter fymbol, but contrived, according to 
their ufual praftice, to join it to the human figure, as may be feen 
on a medal of Camarina, publifhed by Prince Torremmuzzi.* On 
other medals of this city the fame idea is exprelTed, without the 
difc or afterifc, by a winged figure, which appears hovering over a 
fwan, the emblem of the waters, to fhow the generative power of 
the fun fruflifying that element, or adding theaiiive to thspaffive 
powers of produftion.* On the medals of Naples, a winged figure 
of the fame kind is reprefented crowning theTaurine Bacchus with 
a wreath of laurel.' This antiquarians have called a Vidiory 
crowning the Minotaur; but the fabulous monfter called the Mi- 
notaur was never faid to have been vidlorious, even by the poets 



1 Sec Plate iviii. Fig. 1, from Pignorius. 

* See Plate xvui. Fig. 1, from Pignorius. 

S Sec Niebuhr and Le Bruyn. and Plate xix. Fig. 
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who invented it; and whenever the fculptors and painters repre- 
fented it, they joined the head of a bull to a human body, as may 
be feen in the celebrated pifture of Thefeus, publifhed among the 
antiquities of Herculaneum, and on the medals of Athens, ftruck 
about the time of Severus, when the ftyle of art was totally changed, 
and the myftic theology extinft. The winged figure, which has 
been called a Vidory, appears mounting in the chariot of the fun, 
on the medals of queen Philiftis,' and, on fome of thofe of Syra- 
cufe, flying before it in the place where the afterifc appears on others 
of the fame city.* 1 am therefore perfuaded, that thefc arc only 
different modes of reprefenting one idea, and that the winged figure 
means the fame,«when placed over the Taurine Bacchus of the 
Greeks,as the winged difcdoes over the Apis orMnevis of the Egyp- 
tians, The j^gis, or fnaky breaftplate, and the Medufa's head, 
are alfo, as Dr. Stukeley juftly obferved,* Greek modes of repre- 
fenting this winged difc joined with the ferpents, as it frequently is, 
both in the Egyptian fculptures, and thofe of Chilmenar in Perfia. 
The expreflions of rage and violence, which ufuallv charaiflerife the 
Pcountenance of Medufa,fignify the deftroying attribute joined with 
[ the generative, as both were equally under the diredion of Minerva, 
or divine wifdom. I am inclined to believe, that the large rings, 
to which the little figures of Priapus are attached,* had alfo the 
fame meaning as the difc; for, if intended merely to fufpend them 
by, they are of an extravagant magnitude, and would not anfwer 
their purpofe fo well as a common loop. 

On the Phcenician coin above mentioned, this fymbol, the 
winged difc, is placed over a figure fitting, who holds in his hands 
whilft a bow, ready bent, of the ancient Scythian form, 



an arrow. 
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lies by him.* On his head is a large loofe cap, tied under his chin, 
which I take to be the lion's fltin, worn in the fame manner as on 
the heads of Hercules, upon the medals of Alexander; but the 
work is fo fmall, though executed with extreme nicety andprecifion, 
and perfeftly preferved, that it is difficult to decide with certainty 
what it reprefents, in parts of fuch minutenefs. The bow and 
arrows, we know, were the ancient arms of Hercules;* and con- 
tinued fo, until the Greek poets thought proper to give him the 
club." He was particularly worfhipped at Tyre, the metropolis 
of Phanicia ; * and his head appears in the ufual form, on many of 
the coins of that people. We may hervce conclude that he is the 
perfon here reprefented, notwithftanding the difference in the ftyle 
and compofition of the figure, which may be accounted for by the 
difference of art. The Greeks, animated by the fpirit of their 
ancient poets, and the glowing melody of their language, were 
grand and poetical in all their compofitions ; whilft the Phcenicians, 
who fpoke a harfh and untuneable dialedt, were unacquainted with 
fine poetry, and confequently with poetical ideas; for words being 
the types of ideas, and the figns or marks by which men not only 
communicate them to each other, but arrange and regulate them in 
their own minds, the genius of a language goes a great way towards 
forming the charadler of the people who ufe it. Poverty of ex- 
preflion will produce poverty of conception ; for men will never be 
able to form fublime ideas, when the language in which they ihink 
(for men always think as well as fpeak in fome language) is inca- 
pable of expreffing them. This may be one reafon why the Phoe- 
nicians never rivalled the Greeks in the perfeiflion of art, although 
they attained a degree of excellence long before them ; for Homer, 
whenever he has occalion to fpeak of any fine piece of art, takes 



_» See Plate tx. Fig, 10 
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care to inform us that It was the work of Sidonians. He alfo 
mentions the Phcenician merchants bringing toys and ornaments 
of drefs to fell to the Greeks, and pra(n:ifing thofe frauds which 
merchants and faflors are apt to praiitife upon ignorant people,' 
It is probable that their progrefs in the fine arts, Hke that of the ' 
Dutch (who are the Phcenicians of modern hiftory), never went 
beyond a ftrift imitation of nature; which, compared to the more 
elevated graces of ideal compofition, is like a newfpaper narrative 
compared with one of Homer's battles. A figure of Hercules, 
therefore, executed by a Phoenician artift, if compared to one by 
Phidias or Lyfippus, would be like a pifture of Mofes or David, 
painted by Teniers, or Gerard Dow, compared to one of the fame, 
painted by Raphael or Annibal Caracci. This is exadly the differ- 
ence between the figures on the medal now under confideration,an(i 
thofe on the coins of Gelo or Alexander. Of all the perfonages 
of the ancient mythology^ Hercules is perhaps the moft difficult to 
explain; for phyfical allegory and fabulous hiftory are fo entangled 
in the accounts we have of him, that it is fcarcely poffible to fepa- 
[rate them. He appears however, like all the other gods, to have 
\been originally a perfonified attribute of the fun. The eleventh of 
the Orphic Hymns^ is addrefled to him as the ftrength and power 
of the fun; and Macrobius fays that he was thought to be the 
ftrength and virtue of the gods, by which they deftroyed the 
giants; and that, according to Varro, the Mars and Hercules of 
the Romans were the fame deity, and worfhipped with the fame 
rites.^ According to Varro then, whofe authority is perhaps the 
greateft that can be cited, Hercules was the deftroying attribute 
reprefented in a human form, inftead of that of a lion, tiger, or 
hippopotamus. Hence the terrible pidture drawn of him by 
Homer, which always appeared to me to have been taken frf"" 
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fome fymbolical ftatue, which the poet not underftanding, fuppofed 
to be of the Theban hero, who had alTumed the title of the deity, 
and whofe fabulous hiftory he was well acquainted with. The 
defcription however applies in every particular to the allegorical 
perfonage. His attitude, for ever fixed in the ai5t of letting fly his 
arrow,' with the figures of lions and bears, battles and murders, 
which adorn his belt, all unite in reprefendng him as the deftruftive 
attribute perfonified. But how happens it then that he is To fre- 
quently reprefented ftrangling the Hon, the natural emblem of this 
power? Is this an hiftorical fable belonging to the Theban hero, 
or a phyfical allegory of the deftruflive power defliroying its own 
force by its own exertions ? Or is the fingle attribute perfonified 
taken for the whole power of the deity in this, as in other inftances 
already mentioned ? The Orphic Hymn above cited feems to 
favour this laft conjedture ; for he is there addreffed both as the 
devourer and generator of all (llatufiaye, ■n-ayyeveTa^). However 
this may be, we may fafely conclude that the Hercules armed with 
the bow and arrow, as he appears on the prefent medal, is like the 
Apollo, the deftroying power of the diurnal fun. 

On the other fide of the medal* is a figure, fomewhat like the 
Jupiter on the medals of Alexander and Antiochus, fitting with a 
beaded fceptre in his right hand, which he refts upon the head of 
a bull, that projects from the fide of the chair. Above, on his 
right (boulder, is a bird, probably a dove, the fymbol of the Holy 
Spirit, defcending from the fun, but, as this part of the medal is 
lefs perfed than the refl:, the fpecies cannot be clearly difcovered, 
In his left hand he holds a (hort ftafi^, from the upper fide of which 
springs an ear of corn, and from the lower a bunch of grapes, 
*vhich being the two moft efteemed produftions of the earth, were 
the natural emblems of general fertilization. This figure is there- 
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fore the generator, as that on the other fide is the deftroyer, whilft 
the fun, of whofe attributes both are perfonifi cat ions, is placed be- 
tween them. The letters on the fide of the generator are quite 
entire, and, according to the Phoenician alphabet publifhed by Mr. 
Dutens, are equivalent to the Roman ones which compofe the 
words Baal ThrZy of which Mr. Swinton makes Baal Tarz, and 
tranttAtes Jupiter of Tar/uJ ; whence he concludes that this coin 
was ftruck at that city. But the firft letter of the laft word is not 
a Telh, but a I'/iau, or afpirated T; and, as the Phcenicians had a 
vowel anfwering to the Roman A, it is probable they would have 
infcrted it, had they intended it to be founded : but we have no 
reafon to believe that they had any to exprefs the U or Y, which 
muft therefore be comprehended in the preceding confonant when- 
ever the found is exprefled. Hence I conclude that the word here 
meant is Thyrz or Thurz, the Thor or 7'Aur of the Celtes and 
Sarmatians, the Thurra of the AflTyrians, the 'Turan of the Tyr- 
rhenians or Etrufcans, the Taurine Bacchus of the Greeks, and the 
deity whom the Germans carried with them in the (hape of a bull, 
when they invaded Italy ; from whom the city of Tyre, as well as 
Tyrrhenia, or Tufcany, probably took its name. His fymbol the 
bull, to which the name alludes, is reprefented on the chair or 
throne in which he fits ; and his fceptre, the emblem of his autho- 
rity, refts upon it. The other word, Baal, was merely a tide io 
the Phoenician language, fignitying God, or Lord ;^ and ufedasin 
epithet of the fun, as we learn from the name Baal-bec (the cily ff 
Baal), which the Greeks rendered Heliopolis ( /he cily of the fun)' 
Thus does this fingular medal iTiow the fundamental principles 
of the ancient Phoenician religion to be the fame as thofe whic^ 
appear to have prevailed through all the other nations of tiM—*_ 
northern hemifphere. Fragments of the fame fyftem every whcc"^ 

' Cleric, Comm. in z Rig. c. i. ver. z. 
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oftentimes merely preferved without being undeiitood at all; the 
ancient reverence being continued to the fymbols, when their 
meaning was wholly forgotten. The hypojiatical divifion and 
ejfential unity of the deity is one of the mod remarkable parts of 
this fyftem,and the fartheft removed from common fenfeand reafon ; 
and yet this is perfedlly reafonable and confiftent, if confidered 
together with the reft ofit: for the emanations and perfonifications 
were only figurative abftraiSions of particular modes of aflion and 
exiftence, of which the primary caufe and original effence ftill con- 
tinued one and the fame. 

The three hypoftafes being thus only one being, each hypoftafis 
is occafionally taken for all ; as is the cafe in the paflage of 
Apuleius before cited, where Ifis defcribes herfelf as the univerfal 
deity. In this charafter ftie is reprefented by a fmall bafaltine 
figure, of Egyptian fculpture, at Strawberry H ill, which is covered 
over with fymbols of various kinds from top to bottom.' That of 
the bull is placed loweft, to ftiow that the ftrength or power of the 
creator is the foundation and fupport of every other attribute. 
On her head are towers, to denote the earth; and round her neck 
is hung a crab-fifti, which, from its power of fpontaneoufly de- 
taching from its body, and naturally reproducing, any limbs that 
are hurt or mutilated, became the fymbol of the productive power 
of the waters ; in which fenfe it appears on great numbers of 
ancient medals of various cities.* The nutritive power is flgnified 



' A print of one exiftly ihe fame is publilhed by Monifaucon, Antiq. ixpHq. 
vol. i. Place xciii. Fig. i. 

^ See ihofe of Agrigentum, Himera, and Cjrene. On a fraall one of the firft- 
mentioned cicy, belonging to me, a erofs, the abbreviated fymbo! of the male powers 
of generation, approaches the mouth of the crab, while the cornucopia iflues from it 
(fee Plate ix. Fig. 3): the one reprefenis the caufe, and the other the effeft, of 
rercilization. 
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by her many breafts, and the deftruflive by the lions which flie 
bears on her arms. Other attributes are exprefled by various other 
animal fymbols, the precife meaning of which I have not fagacity 
fufficient to difcover. 

This univerfality of the goddefs was more concifely reprefented 
in other figures of her, by the myftic inftrument called a Syjlrum, 
which (he carried in her hand. Plutarch has given an explanation 
of it,' which may ferve to (how that the mode here adopted of 
explaining the ancient fymbols is not founded merely upon con- 
jecture and analogy, but alfo upon the authority of one of the raoft 
grave and learned of the Greeks. The curved top, he fays, repre- 
fented the lunar orbit, within which the creative attributes of the 
deity were exerted, in giving motion to the four elements, (ignlfied 
by the four rattles below.* On the centre of the curve was a cat, 
the emblem of the moon; who, from her influence on the con- 
ftitutions of women, was fuppofed to prefide particularly over the 
paflive powers of generation;' and below, upon the bafe, a head 
of Ifis or Nepthus; inftead of which, upon that which I have had 
engraved, as well as upon many others now extant, are the male 
organs of generation, reprefenting the aiflive powers of the creator, 
attributed to Ifis with the paflive. The clattering noife, and 
various motions of the rattles being adopted as the fymbols of the 
movement and mixture of the elements from which all things are 
produced; the found of metals in general became an emblem of 
the fame kind. Hence, the ringing of bells, and clattering of 
plates of metal, were ufed in all luftrations, facriiices, &c.* The 
/ title Priapus, applied to the charaderiftic attribute of the creator, 



De Is. a 0/. 
' See PUlc X. Fig. 4, engraved from one 
' Cic. di Nal. Deer. lib. ii. c. 46, 
» Clem. Alex. UporC p. 9- Srba/. in Thcocrit. Idyll, 
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and fometimes to the Creator himfelf, is probably a corruption of 
BptdTTuos (clamorous or loud) ; for the & and IT being both labials, 
the change of the one for the other is common in the Greek 
language. We ftill find many ancient images of this fymbol, with 
bells attached to them,' as they were to the facred robe of the 
high prieft of the Jews, in which he adminiftered to the Creator.^ 
The bells in both were of a pyramidal form,^ to fhew the a^therial 
igneous eflence of the god. This form is ftill retained in thofe 
ufed in our churches, as well as in the little ones rung by the 
Catholic priefts at the elevation of the hoft. The ufe of them was 
early adopted by the Chriftians, in the fame fenfe as they were 
employed by the later heathens; that is, as a charm againft evil 
daemons;* for, being fymbols of the aiftive exertions of the creative 
attributes, they were properly oppofed to the emanations of the 
deftrudive. The Lacedemonians ufed to beat a pan or kettle- 
drum at the death of their king,'^ to artift in the emancipation of 
his foul at the diflblution of the body. We havea fimilar cuftom 
of tolling a bell on fuch occafions, which is very generally prac- 
tifed, though the meaning of it has been long forgotten. This 
emancipation of the foul was fuppofed to be finally performed by 
fire; which, being the vifible image and ai5live effence of both the 
creative and deftrudtive powers, was very naturally thought to be 
the medium through which men pafl"ed from the prefent to a 
future life. The Greeks, and all the Celtic nations, accordingly, 
burned the bodies of the dead, as the Gentoos do at this day; 
while the Egyptians, among whom fuel was extremely fcarce, / 

' Braird deir Hereol. Tom. v\. Plate xcviii. 

' ExoJ. ch. ixviii. 
; s Bro«%i del!' Htrcul Tom. vi. Plate Jtcviu. Maimonides in Patrick's Com- 

\ mentary aa Exadai, ch. xxviii. 

yOvid. Faft. lib. V. vei. 441. Scbol. in Thcocnt. Idyll, ii. ver. 36. 
Sihil. in Theocrii. Idyll, ii. ver. 36. 
■ 
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hence come thofe prodigious ftrudures which ftiil adorn that 
country. The foul which was to be emancipated was the divine 
emanation, the vital fparlc of heavenly flame, the principle of reafon 
and perception, which was perfonified into the familiar dfemon, or 
genius, fuppofed to have the direftion of each individual, and to 
difpofe him to good or evil, wifdom or folly, and all their con- 
fequences of profperity and adverfity.' Hence proceeded the 
dodtrines, fo uniformly inculcated by Homer and Pindar,' of ail 
human aflions depending immediately upon the gods ; which were 
adopted, with fcarcely any variations, by fome of the Chriftian 
divines of the apoftolic age. In the Paftor of Hermas, and 
Recognitions of Clemens, we find the angels of juftice, penitence, 
and forrow, Inftead of the genii, or dsemons, which the ancients 
fuppofed to direft men's minds and infpirethem with thofe parti- 
cular fentiments. St. Paul adopted the ftill more comfortable 
doflrine of grace, which ferved full as well to emancipate the 
confciences of the faithful from the fhackles of pratftical moralitj'- 
The familiar daemons, or divine emanations, were fuppofed to 
refide in the blood ; which was thought to contain the principles of 
vital heat, and was therefore forbidden by Mofes.* Homer, who 
feems to have collefled little fragments of the ancient theology,and 
introduced them here and there, amidft the wild profufion of his 
poetical fables, reprefents the ftiades of the deceafed as void of 
perception, until they had tafted of the blood of the viiftims offereo^ 



' Pindar. Pytk. v. ver. i6+. Sophocl. Tmebis. ver, gzz. Hor. lib. ii. epift. 
■er. 187. 

' Ek ^ioiv fj.a-)(avai Trdaai ffpoTeatv apcTaif, Kai (ro^ot, Kai %ipfri fftai 
TepiyXroa-aoi t' eif)Vi'. Pindar. Pyth. i. ver. 79. Pairagea to the Cune purpofe oc 
n almoll every page of the Iliad tni Odyjfcy. 

' Levit. ch. xvii. ver. Ii & 14. 
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by Ulyfles ;^ by which their faculties were renewed by a reunion 
with the divine emanation, from which they had been feparated. 
The foul of Tirefias is faid to be entire in hell, and to polTefs alone 
the power of perception, becaufe with him this divine emanation 
ftill remained. The fhade of Hercules is defcribed among the 
other ghofts, though he himfelf, as the poet fays, was then in 
heaven; that is, the adive principle of thought and perception 
returned to its native heaven, whilft the paffive, or merely fenfitive, 
remained on earth, from whence it fprung.^ The final feparation 
of thefe two did not take place till the body was confumed by fire, 
as appears from the ghoft of Elpenor, whofe body being fliill entire, 
he retained both, and knew UlyfTes before he had tailed of the 
blood. It was from producing this feparation, that the univerfal 
Bacchus, or double Apollo, the creator and deftroyer, whofe 
effence was fire, was alfo called Aikmitj?, the purifier," by a metaphor 
taken from the winnow, which purified the corn from the duft and 
chaff, as fire purified the foul from its terreftrial pollutions. Hence 
this inftrument is called by Virgil the myflic winnow of Bacchus,* 
The Ammonian Platonics and Gnoftic Chriftians thought that 
this feparation, or purification, might be effefled in a degree even 
before death. It was for this purpofe that they praiVifed fuch rigid 
temperance, and gave themfelves up to fuch intenfe ftudy ; for, by 
fubduing and extenuating the terreftrial principle, they hoped to 
give liberty and vigour to the celeftial, fo that it might beenabled 
to afcend direAly to the intelledual world, pure andunincumbered." 



' Thofe who wifli to fee ihe difference between renr>tion and percepiion clearly 
I iiilly explained, may be fatisiied by reading the Effai analjtique fur I' Ante, by 
(fr. Bonnet. 

■ Qrpb. Hymn. 4,5. ' Myftica vannui lafcht. Georg. i, ver, 166. 

* Plotin, Enntad. vi. lib. iv. eh. 16. Mofheim, Hh. y in Cudw. Syjl. Inttll. 
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The clergy afterwards introduced Purgatory, inftead of abftraft 
meditation and ftudy ; which was the ancient mode of feparation 
by fire, removed into an unknown country, where it was faleable 
to all fuch of the inhabitants of this world as had fufficient wealth 
and credulity. 

It was the celeftial or a:therial principle of the human mind, 
which the ancient artifts reprefented under the fymbol of the 
•^ butterfly, which may be confidered as one of the moft elegant alle- 
gories of their elegant religion. This infeift, when hatched from 
the egg, appears in the Ihape of a grub, crawling upon the earth, 
and feeding upon the leaves of plants. In this ftate, it was aptly 
made the emblem of man, in his earthly form, in which the aetherial 
vigour and aiftivity of the celeftial foul, the divine par Ucula mentis, 
was fuppofed to be clogged and incumbered with the material body. 
When the grub was changed to a chryfalis, its ftillnefs, torpor, and 
infenfibility feemed to prefent a natural image of death, or the inter- 
mediate ftate between the ceflation of the vital funiilions of the 
body and the final releafement of the foui by the fire, in which the 
body was confumed. The butterfly breaking from the torpid , 
chryfalis, and mounting in the air, was no lefs natural an image of 
the celeftial foul burfting from the reftraints of matter, and mixing 
again with its native aether. The Greek artifts, always ftudious of 
elegance, changed this, as well as other animal fymbols, into a 
human form, retaining the wings as the charaderiftic members, by 
which the meaning might be known. The human body, which 
they added to them, is that of a beautiful girl, fometimes in thes^e 
of infancy, and fometimes of approaching maturity. So beautiful 
an allegory as this would naturally be a favourite fubjeift of a.r^ 
among a people whofe tafte had attained the uimoft pitch of refin^s- 
ment. We accordingly find that it has been more frequently ar«-^ 
more varioufly repeated than any other which the fyftem of eman- ■* 
tions, fo favourable to art, could afford. ' 
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Although all men were fuppofed to partake of the divine 
emanation In a degree, it was not fuppofed that they all partook 
of it in an equal degree. Thofe who fhowed fuperior abilities, and 
diftinguiihed themfelves by their fplendid aftions, were fuppofed to 
have a larger /hare of the divine eflence, and were therefore adored 
as gods, and honoured with divine titles, expreflive of that parti- 
cular attribute of the deity with which they feemed to be moft 
favoured. New perfonages were thus enrolled among the alle- 
gorical deities; and the perfonified attributes of the fun were con- 
founded with a Cretan and ThefTalian king, an Afiatic conqueror, 
and a Theban robber. Hence Pindar, who appears to have been 
a very orthodox heathen, fays, that the race of men and gods is 
one, that both breathe from one mother, and only differ in power.' 
This confufion of epithets and titles contributed, as much as any 
thing, to raife that vaft and extravagant fabric of poetical mytho- 
logy, which, in a manner, overwhelmed the ancient theology, 
which was too pure and philofophical to continue long a popular 
religion. The grand and exalted fyftem of a general firft caufe, 
univerfally expanded, did not fuit the grofs conceptions of the 
multitude; who had no other way of conceiving the idea of an 
omnipotent god, but by forming an exaggerated image of their 
own defpot, and fuppofing his power to confift in an unlimited 
gratification of his pallions and appetites. Hence the univerfal 
Jupiter, the aweful and venerable, the general principle of life 
and motion, was transformed into the god who thundered from 
Mount Ida, and was lulled to deep in the embraces of his wife ; 
and hence the god whofe fpirit moved* upon the face of the waters, 



' Nim. V. ver. I . 

* So ihc trandaiors have rendered the expreflian of the original, which literally 
fncatii brooding aa a jowl on its eggs, and alludes to the lymbols of the ancient 
clicology, which I have before obferved upon. See Pacnck'i Cammeaiarj.. 
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and impr^nated them mth the povers of generation, became i 
great king above all gods, who led forth hJs people to fmite the 
ungodly, and rooted out thdr enemies from before them. 

Another great means of corrupting the ancient theology, and 
eftablilhing the poetical mytholog)', was the prafHce of the artiUs in 
reprefenting the various attributes of the creator under human 
forms of various chancer and expreffion. Thefe figures, being 
diftinguiftied by the titles of the deity which they were meant 
to reprcfent, became in time to be confidered as diftinil perfonages, 
and worfhipped as fcparale fubordinate deities. Hence the many- 
(haped god, the vaKufutp^iK and luiputiutp^ of the ancient theo- 
logifts, became divided into many gods and goddefles, often de- 
fcribed by the poets as at variance with each other, and wrangling 
about the little intrigues and paflions of men. Hence too, as the 
iynibois were multiplied, particular ones loft their dignity ; and thai 
venerable one which is the fubjed of this difcourfe, became degraded 
from the reprefentative of the god of nature to a fubordinate rural 
deity, a fuppofed fon of the Afiatic conqueror Bacchus, Handing 
among the nymphs by a fountain,' and cxprefling the fertility of 
a garden, inftead of the general creative power of the great aflive 
principle ol the univerlV His d^radation did not ftop even here; 
for we find him, in rimes ftill more prophane and corrupt, madei 
fubjcA of raillery and infult, as aniwering no better purpole than 
holding up bis rubicund fnout to frighten the birds and thieves.* 
His talents were alio perverted from their natural ends, and employed 
in bale and abortive efforts in conformity to the tafte of the times: 
for men naturally attribute their own paflions and inclinations to 
the ol^eifls of their adorarion; and as God made man in his own 
image, fo man returns the &vour, and makes God in his. Hcncs 
we find the hig^eft attribute of the all-pervadii^ fpirit and fir^' 
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begotten love foully proftituted to promLfcuous vice, and calling 
out, Hac cuntium, caput hie, preheat ille nates} 

He continued however ftill to have his temple, prieftefs and 
facred geefe,^ and offerings of the moft exquifite kind were made to 
him ; 

CrilTabitquc tibi excuflia pulcherrima lumbU 
Hoc anno primum experu puella virum. 

Sometimes, however, they were not fo fcrupulous in the feledtion 
of their viftims, but fuffered frugality to reftrain their devotion : 

Cum facnim fierei Deo falaci 
Condufta cfl p redo pud la parvo.' 

The bride was ufually placed upon him immediately before mar- 
riage; not, as Laftantius fays, ut ejus pudicitiam prior Deus pra- 
libaffe videalur, but that fhe might be rendered fruitful by her 
communion with the divine nature, and capable of fulfilling the 
duties of her Ration, In an ancient poem* we find a lady of the 
nameof Lalageprefentingthe pidlures of the "Elephantis" to him, 
and gravely requefting that /he might enjoy the pleafures over 
which he particularly prefided, in all the attitudes defcribed in that 
celebrated treatife.' Whether or not (he fucceeded, the poet has 
not informed us ; but we may fafely conclude that fhe did not 
truft wholly to faith and prayer, but, contrary to theufual pradice 
of modern devotees, accompanied her devotion with fuch good 
works as were likely to contribute to the end propofed by it. 

When a lady had ferved as the victim in a facrifice to this god, 
ilie expreffed her gratitude for the benefits received, by offering 
Upon his altar certain fmall images reprefenting his charafleriftic 



• Priap. C.rm. 3+. 

* The Elepbantii was wri 
e kind with ihe Putiana t. 
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attribute, the number of which was equal to the number of men 
who had afled as priefts upon the occafion,' On an antique gem, 
in the coUedion of Mr. Townley, is one of thefe fair vi<!tims, who 
appears juft returned from a facrifice of this kind, and devoutly 
returning her thanks by offering upon an altar fome of thefe 
images, from the number of which one may obferve that ftie has 
not been neglefted." This offering of thanks had alfo its myftic 
and allegorical meaning; for fire being the energetic principle and 
effential force of the Creator, and the fymbol above mentioned the 
j vifible image of his charafteriftic attribute, the uniting them was 
uniting the material with the effential caufe, from whofe joint 
operation all things were fuppofed to proceed. 

Thefe facrifices, as well as all thofe to the deities prefiding over 
generation, were performed by night: hence Hippolytus, In Euri- 
pides, fays, to exprefs his love of chaftity, that he likes none of the 
gods revered by night.' Thefe aifls of devotion were indeed 
attended with fuch rites as muft naturally ftiock the prejudices of a 
chafte and temperate mind, not liable to be warmed by that ecftatic 
enthufiafm which is peculiar to devout perfons when their attention 
is abforbed in the contemplation of the beneficent powers of the 
Creator, and all their faculties direfted to imitate him in the 
exertion of his great charafteriftic attribute. To heighten this 
enthufiafm, the male and female faints of antiquity ufed to lie pro- 
mifcuoufty together in the temples, and honour God by a liberal 
difplay and general communication of his bounties.* Herodotus, 
indeed, excepts the Greeks and Egyptians, and Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnaffus, the Romans, from this general cuftom of other nations; 
but to the teftimony of the former we may oppofe the thoufand 
facred proftitutes kept at each of the temples of Corinth and 



I Priap, Carm. 34. EJ. ScieppU, 
' Ver. 6lJ. 



3 See Plate ni. Fig. 
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Eryx;' and to that of the latter the exprefs words of Juvenal, 
who, though he lived an age later, lived when the fame religion, 
and nearly the fame manners, prevailed." Diodorus Siculus alfo 
tells us, that when the Roman praetors vifited Eryx, they laid 
afide their magifterial feverity, and honoured the goddefs by mix- 
ing with her votaries, and indulging themfelves in the pleafures 
over which ihe prefided,* It appears, too, that the a<fl of genera- 
tion was a fort of facrament in the ifland of Lefbos; for the device 
on its medals (which in the Greek republics had always fome 
relation to religion) is as explicit as forms can make it.* The 
figures appear indeed to be myftic and allegorical, the male having 
evidently a mixture of the goat in his beard and features, and there- 
fore probably reprefents Pan, the generative power of the univerfe, 
incorporated in univerfal matter. The female has all that breadth 
and fulnefs which charaflerife the perfonification of the paflive 
power, known by the titles of Rhea, Juno, Ceres, &c. 

When there were fuch feminaries for female education as thofe 
of Eryx and Corinth, we need not wonder that the ladies of anti- 
quity (hould be extremely well inftruded in all the praftical duties 
of their religion. The ftories told of Julia and Meflalina fhow us 
that the Roman ladles were no ways deficient; and yet they were 
as remarkable for their gravity and decency as the Corinthians 
were for their ficill and dexterity in adapting themfelves to all the 
modes and attitudes which the luxuriant imaginations of expe- 
rienced votaries have contrived for performing the rites of their 
tutelar goddefs.'* 

The reafon why thefe rites were always performed by night, 
was the peculiar fandity attributed to it by the ancients, becaufe 
dreams were then fuppofed to defcend from heaven to inftruft and 



I Strab. lib. wiii. ■ Sal. ix- ver. 24. 

* See Plite ix. Ptg. 8, from one belonging [1 
^ Philodemi Epigr. Brunt. Aiiali3. vol. ii. j 
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n. The nights, fays Hefiod, belong to the blefled 
gods;' and the Orphic poet calls night the fource of all things 
{vatnwv '^(vfo-K) to denote that produflive power, which, as I have 
been told, it really polfefTes; it being obferved that plants and 
animals grow more by night than by day. The ancients extended 
this power much further, and fuppofed that not only the pro- 
duiftions of the earth, but the luminaries of heaven, were nourtihed 
and fuftained by the benign influence of the night. Hence that 
beautiful apoftrophe in the " Eleftra" of Euripides, fl w^ fuXattn, 
Xpvtreaiv aarpatv rpo^, &c. 

Not only the facrifices to the generative deities, but in general 
all the religious rites of the Greeks, were of the feftive kind. To 
imitate the gods, was, in their opinion, to feaft and rejoice, and to 
cultivate the ufeful and elegant arts, by which we are made par- 
takers of their felicity.* This was the cafe with almoil all the 
nations of antiquity, except the^ Egyptians and their reformed 
imitators the Jews,* who being governed by a hierarchy, endea- 
voured to make it awful and venerable to the people by an appear- 
ance of rigour and aufterity. The people however, fometimcs 
broke through this reftraint, and indulged themfelves in the more 
pleafing worlhip of their neighbours, as when they danced and 
feafted before the golden calf which Aaron ereifted,^ and devoted 
themfelves to the worlhip of obfcene idols, generally fuppofed to be 
of Priapus, under the reign of Abijam.* 

The Chriftian religion, being a reformation of the Jcwifti, rather 
increafed than diminifhed the aufterity of its original. On particular 
occafions however it equally abated its rigour, and gave way to 
feftivity and mirth, though always with an air of fanftity and 



' EpY- vcr. 730. " Strabo, tib, j 

' See Spencer Je Leg. Ril. ftl. Heineer. 
' Reg. c. XV. ver. 13. EJ. Cleric. 
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Iblemnity. Such were originally the feafts of the Eucharift, 
which, as the word exprefTes, were meetings of joy and gratulation ; 
though, as divines tell us, all of the fpiritual kind 1 but the parti- 
cular manner in which St. Auguftine commands the ladies who 
attended them to wear clean linen,' feems to infer, that perfonal as 
well as fpiritual matters were thought worthy of attention. To 
thofe who adminifter the facrament in the modern way, it may 
appear of little confequence whether the women received it in clean 
linen or not ; but to the good bifliop, who was to adminifter the 
holy kijs, it certainly was of fome importance. The holy kifs was 
not only applied asa part of the ceremonial of the Eucharift, but 
alfo of prayer, at the conclufion of which they welcomed each other 
with this natural fign of love and benevolence.^ 1 1 was upon thefe 
occaftons that they worked themfelves up to thofe fits of rapture 
and enthufiafm, which made them eagerly ru(h upon deftruftion in 
the fiiry of their zeal to obtain the crown of martyrdom.^ En- 
thufiafm on one fubjet^ naturally produces enthufiafm on another; 
for the human palfions, like the ftrings of an inftrument, vibrate to 
the motions of each other : hence paroxyfms of love and devotion 
have oftentimes fo exaftlyaccorded,asnottohavebeendiftinguiftied 
by the very perfons whom they agitated.* This was too often the 
cafe in thefe meetings of the primitive Chriftians. The feafts of 
gratulation and love, the a'^a-rat and nafturnal vigils, gave too 
flattering opportunities to the paffions and appetites of men, to 
continue long, what we are told they were at firft, pure exercifes of 
devotion. The fpiritual raptures and divine ecftafies encouraged 
on thefe occafions, were often ecftafies of a very different kind, con- 
cealed under the garb of devotion ; whence the greateft irregularities 
enfued; and it became neceflary for the reputation of the church, 
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that chey ftiould be Hipprefled, as they afterwards were by the 
decrees of feveral councils. Their fupprcffion may be confidercd 
as the fina! fubverlion of that part of the ancient religion which I 
have here undertaken to examine ; for To long as thofe no<^rnal 
meetings were prefervedj it certainly exiftcd, though under other 
names, and in a morefoleron drds. The fmall remain of it prefen'ed 
at liemia, of which an account has here been given, can lauxelj' be 
deemed an exception ; for its meaning was unknown to thofe who 
celebrated it ; and the ob{curity of the place, added to the vener- 
able names of S. Coftmo and Damiano, was all that prevented It 
from being fuppreflfed long ago, as it has been lately, to the great 
difmay of the chafte matrons and pious monks of Ifernia. Traces 
and memorials of it feem however to have been preferved, in many 
parts of Chriftendom, long after the a^hial celebration of its 
rites ceafed. Hence the obfcene figures obfervable upon many of 
our Gothic Cathedrals, and particularly upon the ancient bra(s 
doors of St. Peter's at Rome, where there are fome groups which 
rival the devices on the Leibian medals. 

It is curious, in looking back through the annals of fuperftition, 
fo degrading to the pride of man, to trace the progrefs of the 
human mind in different ages, climates, and circumftanccs, uni- 
formly afting upon the fame principles, and to the fame ends. The 
(ketch here given of the corruptions of the religion of Greece, is an 
exaA counterpart of thehiftory of the corruptions of Chriftianity. 
which began in the pure theifm of the ecleiftic Jews,* and by the help 
of tnfpirations, emanations, and canonizations, expanded itfelf, fc»^ i 
d^rees, to the vaft and unwieldy fvftem which now fills the crce«i 
of what is commonly called the Catholic Church, 
religion, however, the emanations aflumed the appearance 
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virtues and phyfical attributes, inftead of miniftering fpirits and 
guardian angels ; and the canonizations ordeifications were beftowed 
upon heroes, legiflators, and monarchs, inftead of priefts, monks, 
and martyrs. There is alfo this further difference, that among the 
moderns philofophy has improved, as religion has been corrupted ; 
whereas, among the ancients, religion and philofophy declined to- 
gether. The true folar fyftem was taught in the Orphic fchool, and 
adopted by the Pythagoreans, the next regularly-eftablifKed feft. 
The Stoics corrupted it a little, by placing the earth in the centre 
of the univerfe, though they ftill allowed the fun its fuperior mag- 
nitude.' At length arofe the Epicureans, who confounded it 
entirely, maintaining that the fun was only a fmall globe of fire, a 
few inches in diameter, and the ftars little tranfitory lights, whirled 
about in the atmofphere of the earth.* 

How ill foever adapted the ancient fyftem of emanations was 
to procure eternal happinefs, it was certainly extremely well calcu- 
lated to produce temporal good ; for, by the endlefs multiplication . 
of fubordinate deities, it efFedually excluded two of the greateft 
curfes that ever aiflifled the human race, dogmatical theology, and 1 
its confequent religious perfecution. Far from fuppofing that the , 
gods known in their own country were the only ones exifting, the 
Greeks thought that innumerable emanations of the divine mind 
were difTufed through every part of the univerfe- fo that new 
objefts of devotion prefented themfelves wherever they went. 
Every mountain, fpring, and river, had its tutelary deity, befides 
the numbers of immortal fpirits that were fuppofed to wander 
In the air, fcattering dreams and vifions, and fuperintending the 
affairs of men. 
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An adequate knowledge of thefe they never prelumed to think 
attainable, but modeftly contented themfetves with revering and 
invoking them whenever they felt or wanted their afliftance. 
When a fhipwrecked mariner was caft upon an unknown coall, he 
immediately offered up his prayers to the gods of the country, 
whoever they were; and joined the inhabitants in whatever rites 
they thought proper to propitiate them with.' Impious or pro- 
phane rites he never imagined could exift, concluding that all 
expreflions of gratitude and fubmiiTion muft be pleafing to the 
gods. Athcifm was, indeed, puniflied at Athens, as the obfcenc 
ceremonies of the Bacchanalians were at Rome ; but both as civil 
crimes againft the (late ; the one tending to weaken the bands of 
fociety by deftroying the fanftity of oaths, and the other to fubvcrt 
that decency and gravity of manners, upon which the Romans fo 
much prided themfelves. The introdudion of ftrange gods, with- 
out permiflion from the magiftrate, was alfo prohibited in both 
cities ; but the reftriiftion extended no farther than the walls, there 
being no other parts of the Roman empire, except Judea, in which 
any kind of impiety or extravagance might not have been main- 
tained with impunity, provided it was maintained merely as a fpecu- 
lative opinion, and not employed as an engine of faction, ambition, 
or oppreffion. The Romans even carried their condefceniion b 
far as to enforce the obfervance of a dogmatical religion, where 
they found it before eftablifhed ; as appears from the conduA of 
their magiftrates in Judea, relative to Chrift and hisapoftles; and 
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from what Jofephus has related, of a Romanfoldier'sbeingpunilhed 
with death by his commander for infulting the Books of Mofes. 
Upon what principle then did they ait, when they afterwards per- 
lecuted the Chriftians with fo much rancour and cruelty ? Perhaps 
it may furprife perfons not ufed to the ftudy of ecclefiaftica! 
antiquities, to be told (what is neverthelefs indifputably true) that 
the Chriftians were never perfecuted on account of thefpeculative 
opinions of individuals, but either for civil crimes laid to their 
charge, or for withdrawing their allegiance from the ftate, and 
joining in a federative union dangerous by its conftitution, and 
rendered ftill more dangerous by the intolerant principles of its 
members, who often tumuttuouily interrupted the public worftiip, 
and continually railed againft the national religion (with which 
both the civil government and military difcipline of the Romans 
were infeparably connected), as the certain means of eternal damna- 
tion. To break this union, was the great objeft of Roman policy 
during a long courfe of years; but the violent means employed 
only tended to cement it clofer. Some of the Chriftians themfelves 
indeed, who were addiifled to Platonifm, took a fafer method to 
diiTolve it ; but they were too few in number to fucceed. This 
was by trying to moderate the furious zeal which gave life and 
vigour to the confederacy, and to blend and foften the unyielding 
temper of religion with the mild fpirit of philofophy. "We all," 
laid they, "agree in worihipping one fupreme God, the Father 
and Preferver of all. While we approach him with purity of 
mind, fincerity of heart, and innocence of manners, forms and 
ceremonies of worftiip are indifferent ; and not lefs worthy of his 
greatnefs, for being varied and diverfified according to the various 
cuftoms and opmions of men. Had it been his will that all ftiould 
have worfliipped him in the fame mode, he would have given to 
all the fame inclinations and conceptions: but he has wifely ordered 
i t otherwife, that piety and virtue might increafe by an honeft 
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emulation of religions, as induftry in trade, or aftivity in a race, 
from the mutual emulation of the candidates for wealth and 
honour."' This was too liberal and extenfive a plan, to meet the 
approbation of a greedy and ambitious clergy, whofe objeift was 
to eftablifh a hierarchy for themfelves, rather than to procure 
happinefs for others. It was accordingly condemned with vehe- 
mence and fuccefs by Ambrofius, Prudentius, and other orthodox 
leaders of the age. 

It was from the ancient fyftem of emanations, that the general 
hofpitality which charaflerifed the manners of the heroic ages,and 
which is fo beautifully reprefented in the Odyjfey of Homer, in a 
great meafure arofe. The poor, and the ftranger who wandered in 
the ftreet and begged at the door, were fuppofed to be animated 
by a portion of the fame divine fpirit which fuftained the great 
and powerful. 'They are all from 'Jupiter, fays Homer, and a JmaU 
gift is acceptable? This benevolent fentiment has been compared 
by the Englifh commentators to that of the Jewifh moralift, 
who fays, that he who givelh to the poor lendelh to the Lord, who 
will repay him tenfold? But it is fcarcely poffible for anything to 
be more different: Homer promifes no other reward for charity 
than the benevolence of the adtion itfelf; but the Ifraelitc holds 
out that which has always been the great motive for charity among 
his countrymen — the profped: of being repaid ten-fold. They are 
always ready to (how their bounty upon fuch incentives, if they 
can be perfuaded that they are founded upon good fecurity. It 
was the opinion, howeverj of many of the moft learned among the 
ancients, that the principles of the Jewilh religion were originally 
the fame as thofe of the Greek, and that their God was no other 
than the creator and generator Bacchus,* who, being viewed 
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through the gloomy medium of the hierarchy, appeared to them 
a jealous and irafcible God ; and fo gave a more auftere and 
unfociable form to their devotion. The golden vine preferved in 
the temple at Jerufalem,' and the taurine forms of the cherubs, 
between which the Deity was fuppofed to refide, were fymbols fo 
exa(fHy fimilar to their own, that they naturally concluded them 
meant to exprefs the fame ideas ; efpecially as there was nothing 
in the avowed principles of the Jewifh worlhip to which they could 
be applied. The ineffable name alfo, which, according to the 
Maflbrethic punftuation, is pronounced Jehovahy was anciently 
pronounced Jnho, \a<a, or \evw^ which was a title of Bacchus, the 
no<^urnal fun;' as was alfo Sahazius, or Sabadius^ which is the 
fame word as Sabbaoth, one of the fcriptural titles of the true God, 
only adapted to the pronunciation of a more polifhed language. 
The Latin name for the Supreme God belongs alfo to the fame 
root; Iv-7raTi7p, Jupiter, fignlfying Father lew', though written after 
the ancient manner, without the diphthong, which was not in ufe 
for many ages after the Greek colonies fettled in Latium, and intro- 
duced the Arcadian alphabet. We find St, Paul likewife acknow- 
ledging, that the Jupiter of the poet Aratus was the God whom 
he adored;* and Clemens of Alexandria explains St. Peter's pro- 
hibition of worfhipping after the manner of the Greeks, not to 
mean a prohibition of worlhipping the fame God, but merely of 
the corrupt mode in which he was then worihipped.* 
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I ICHARD PAYNE KNIGHThaswrlttenwith great 
learning on the origin and hiftory of the worfhip of 
Priapus among the ancients. This worfhip, which 
was but a part of that of the generative powers, 
appears to have been the moft ancient of the fuper- 
rtitions of the human race,' has prevailed more or lefs among 
all known peoples before the introduftion of Chriftianity, and, 
Angularly enough, fo deeply it feems to have been implanted in 
human nature, that even the promulgation of the Gofpel did not 
abolifh it, for it continued to exift, accepted and often encouraged 
by the medifeval clergy. The occafion of Payne Knight's work 

1 There appear* to be a chance of this worihip being claimed for a very early 
period in the biflory of the human race. It has been recently ftaied in the " Moni- 
teur," that, in the province of Venice, in Italy, excavations in a bone-cave have 
brought to light, beneath ten feet of ftalagmiie, bones of animals, moHly poft- 
lertiary, of the ufual defcription found in fuch places, flint implements, with a needle 
of bone having an eye and point, and a plate of an argillaceous compound, on which 
was fcratched a rude drawing of a phallus, — Miaiuur, Jan. 1865. 
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p continued to prevail 
in a very rcraarkable form, at It'ernia in the kingdom of Naples, a 
full defcription of which will be found in his work. The town of 
Ifernia was deftroved, with agreat portion of its inhabitants, in the 
terrible earthquake which fo fearfiiUy devaftated the kingdom of 
Naples on the 26th of July, 1805, nineteen years after the appear- 
ance of the book alluded to. Perhaps with it periihed the lail trace 
ofthe worfhipof Priapusin this particular form; but Payne Knight 
was not acquainted with the hiEt that this fuperftition, in a variety 
of forms, prevailed throughout Southern and Weftern Europe 
largely during the Middle Ages, and that in fomc parts it is hardly 
extind at the prefent day ; and, as its effeAs were fell to a more 
confiderable extent than people in general fuppofe in the moft inti- 
mate and important relations of fociety, whatever we can do to 
throw light upon its medieval exiftence, though not an agreeable 
fubje^ cannot but form an imp>ortant and valuable contribution to 
the better knowledge of medieval hiftory. Many interefting &fts 
relating to this fubje<S were brought tc^ther in a volume publiftied 
in Paris by Monlieur J. A. Dulaure, under the title, Dei Divat- 
iUs GfHtrstrutJ ckex Us A»i\e*i tl Us Moderms, forming part of 
an Hijltirt Abri^ee des diffiras Cuiles, by the fame author.* This 
book, however, is ftill verj' Smpcrfeft; and it is the defign of die 
following pages to give, with the moft interefting of the h&^ 
already colleAed by Dulaure, other ii&s and a defcription and 
explanation ai monuments, which tend to throw a greater snd 
more general light on this curious fubjeA. 

The medieval worihip of the generative powers, reprefented by 
the generative organs, was derived from two diftinct fources. I*^ 
the firft place, Rome invaiiably carried into the provinces flieW 
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conquered her own inititutions and rorms or worlhip,a 
them permanently. In exploring the antiquities of thefe provinces, 
we are aftonifhed at the abundant monuments of the worlhip of 
Priapus in all the fhapes and with all the attributes and accompani- 
ments, with which we are already fo well acquainted in Rome and 
Italy. Among the remains of Roman civilization in Gaul, we 
find flatues or ftatuettes of Priapus, altars dedicated to him, the 
gardens and fields enlrufted to his care, and the phallus, or male 
member, figured in a variety of fhapes as a prote<5ting power againft 
evil influences of various kinds. With this idea the well-known 
figure was fculptured on the walls of public buildings, placed in 
confpicuous places in the interior of the houfe, worn as an orna- 
ment by women, and fufpended as an amulet to the necks of chil- 
dren. Erotic fcenes of the moft extravagant defcription covered 
veffels of metal, earthenware, and glafs, intended, no doubt, for 
feftivals and ufages more or lefs connedled with the worfhlp of the 
principle of fecundity. 

At Aix in Provence there was found, on or near the file of the 
ancient baths, to which it had no doubt fome relation, an enormous 
phallus, encircled with garlands, fculptured in white marble. At 
Le Chatelet, in Champagne, on the fite of a Roman town, a colofTal 
phallus was alfo found. Similar objeifts in bronze, and of fmaller 
dimenfions, are fo common, that explorations are feldom carried on 
upon a Roman fite in which they are not found, and examples of 
fuch objeifts abound in the mufeums, public or private, of Roman 
antiquities. The phallicworfhip appears to have flourifhedefpecially 
at Nemaufus, now reprefented by the city of Nimes in the fouth of 
France, where the fymbol of this worfhip appeared in fculpture on 
the walls of its amphitheatre and on other buildings,in forms fome 
of which we can hardly help regarding as fanciful, or even playful. 
Some of the more remarkable of thefe are figured in our plates, 
XXV and xxvi. 
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The firft of thefe,' Is the figure of a double phallus. It is fculp- 
nired on the lintel of one of the vomitories, or iflues, of the fccond 
rfliigc of feats of the Roman amphitheatre, near the entrance-gate 
wliich looks to the fouth. The double and the triple phallus are 
very common among the fmall Roman bronzes, which appear to 
have ferved as amulets and forother fimilar purpofes. In the latter, 
one phallus ufually ferves as the body, and is furnifhed with legs, 
generally thofe of the goat ; a fecond occupies the ufual place of 
this organ ; and a third appears in that of a tail. On a pilafter of 
the amphitheatre of Nimes we fee a triple phallus of this defcrip- 
tion,^ with goat's legs and feet. A fmall bell is fufpended to the 
fmaller phallus in front ; and the larger organ which forms the 
body is furnifhed with wings. The picture is completed by the 
introduilion of three birds, two of which are pecking the unveiled 
head of the principal phallus, while the third is holding down the 
tail with its foot. 

Several examples of thefe triple phalli occur in the Mufce Setrtl 
of the antiquities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. In the examples 
figuredinthatwork,thehind part of the main phallus aflumes clearly 
the form of a dog;' and to moft of them are attached fmall bells, 
the explanation of which appears as yet to be very unfatisfadlory. The 
wings alfo are common attributesof the phallus in thefe monuments, 
Plutarch is quoted as an authority for the explanation of the triple 
phallus as intended to fignify multiplication of its produftive 
faculty,* 

On the top of another pilafter of the amphitheatre at NImes, to 
the right of the principal wcftern entrance, was a bas-relief, alfo 
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reprefenting a triple phallus, with legs of dog, and winged, but 
with a further accompaniment.^ A female, drefled in the Roman 
llola, ftands upon the phallus forming the tail, and holds both it 
and the one forming the body with a bridle.^ This bas-relief was 
taken down in 1 829, and is now preferved in the mufeum of Nimes. 
A ftill more remarkable monument of this clafs was found in 
the courfe of excavations made at NImes in 182;. It is en- 
graved in our plate xxvi, and reprefents a bird, apparently in- 
tended for a vulture, with fpread wings and phallic tail, fitting on 
four eggs, each of which is defigned, no doubt, to reprefent the 
female organ. The local antiquaries give to this, as to the other 
fimtlar objects, an emblematical fignification ; but it may perhaps 
be more rightly regarded as a playful conception of the imagina- 
tion. A fimilar defign, with fome modifications, occurs not unfre- 
quently among Gallo-Roman antiquities. We have engraved a 
figure of the triple phallus governed, or guided, by the female,* 
from a fmall bronze plate, on which it appears in bas-relief; 
it is now preferved in a private coUeftion in London, with 
a duplicate, which appears to have been caft from the fame 
mould, though the plate is cut through, and they were evidently 
intended for fufpenfion from the neck. Both came from the col- 
le^ion of M, Baudot of Dijon. The lady here bridles only the 
principal phallus ; the legs are, as in the monument laft delcribed, 
thofe of a bird, and it is ftanding upon three egt>s, apple-formed, 
and reprefenting the organ of the other fex. 



' Plate XIV. Fig. 3. 

* A French sntiquary has given an emblematical interpretation of this figure. 
•• Perhaps," he fays, "it fignifies the empire of woman extending over the three 
agC! of man ; on youth, charaflerized by the bell ; on the age of vigour, ihe ardour 
of which flic reflrains ; and on old age, which (he fuftains." This is perhaps more 
ingeniu 
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In regard to this laft-mentionedobjed:, another very remarkable 
monument of what appears at Nimes to have been by no means 
a fecret worfhip, was found there during Tome excavations on the 
fite of the Roman baths. It is a fquared mafs of ftone, the four 
fides of which, like the one reprefenled in our engraving, are 
covered with fimilar figures of the fexual chararteriftics of the 
female, arranged in rows.' It has evidently ferved as a bafe, pro- 
bably to a ftatue, or pofljbly to an altar. This curious monument 
is nowpreferved in the mufeum at Ntmes. 

As Nimes was evidently a centre of this Priapic worfhip in the 
fouth of Gauljfo there appear to have been, perhaps lefi^er, ceniresin 
other parts, and we may trace it to the northern extremities of the 
Roman province, even to the other fide of the Rhine. On the fite 
of Roman fettlements near Xanten, in lower He(re,a large quantity 
of pottery and other obje<5ls have been found, of a charafter to 
leave no doubt as to the prevalence of this worfhip in that quarter.^ 
But the Roman fettlement which occupied the ftte of the modern 
city of Antwerp appears to have been one of the moft remarkable 
feats of the worfhip of Priapus in the north of Gaul, and it con- 
tinued to exift there till a comparatively modern period.* 

When we crofs over to Britain we find this worfhip eftabliflied 
no lefs firmly and extenfively in that ifland. Statuettes of Priapus, 
phallic bronzes, pottery covered with obfcene piflures, are found 
wherever there are any extenfive remains of Roman occupation, as 
our antiquaries know well. The numerous phallic figures in bronze, 
found in England, are perfeftly identical in charafter with thofe 
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which occur in France and in Italy. In illuftration of this faft, we 
give two examples. of the triple phallus, which appears to have 
been, perhaps in accordance with the explanation given by Plu- 
tarch, an amulet in great favour. The firft was found in London 
in 1 842,' As in the examples found on the continent, a principal 
phallus forms the body, having the hinder parts of apparently a 

] dog, with wings of a peculiar form, perhaps intended for thofe of 
a dragon. Several fmall rings are attached, no doubt for the pur- 
pofe of fufpending bells. Our fecond example^ was found at York in 
1844. It difplays a peculiarity of action which, in this cafe at leaft, 

I leaves no doubt that the hinder parts were intended to be thofe of 

I a dog. All antiquaries of any experience know the great number 

' of obfcene fubjeifts which are met with among the fine red pottery 
which is termed Samian ware, found fo abundantly in all Roman 

I fites in our ifland. They reprefent erotic fcenes in every fenfe of 
the word, promifcuous intercourfe between the fexes, even vices 
contrary to nature, with figures of Priapus, and phallic emblems. 
We give as an example one of the lefs exceptionable fcenes of this 

I defcription, copied from a Samian bowl found in Cannon Street, 
London, in i8j8.^ The lamps, chiefly of earthenware, form ano- 
ther clafs of objeifts on which luch fcenes are frequently pourtrayed, 
and to which broadly phallic forms are fometimes given. One of 
thefe phallic lamps is here reprefented, on the fame plate with the 
bowl of Samian warejuft defcribed.* It is hardly neceffary to explain 
the fubjetft reprefented by this lamp, which was found in London a 

' /ew years ago. 

All this obfcene pottery muft be regarded, no doubt, as a proof 
of& great amount of diiTolutenefs in the morals of Roman fociety 

Jj» Britain, but it is evidence of fomething more. It is hardly likely ■ 



I See Plate xxvii 
» PUte xxvii. Fit 



. Fig- 4. 
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that fuch objefts could be in common ufe at the family table; and 
we are led to fuppofe that they were employed on fpecial occafions, 
feftivals, perhaps, connefted with the licentious worftiip of which 
we are fpeaking, and fuch as ihofe defcribed in fuch ftrong terms in 
the fatires of Juvenal. But monuments are found in this ifland 
which bear ftill more direft evidence to the exiftence of the worfliip 
of Priapus during the Roman period. 

In the pariih of Adel, in Yorlcftiire, are confiderable traces ofa 
Roman flatlon, which appears to have been a place of fome import- 
ance, and which certainly pofTefTed temples. On the fite of thefc 
were found altars, and other ftones with infcriptions, which, after 
being long preferved in an outhoufe of the reiftory at Adel, are now 
depolited in the mufeum of the Philofophica! Society at Leeds. One 
of the moft curious of thefe, which we have here engraved for the 
firft time,' appears to be a votive offering to Priapus, who feems to 
be addrelTed under the name of Mentula. It is a rough, unfquared 
ftone, which has been felefled for pofleinng a tolerably flat and 
fmooth furface; and the figure and letters were made with a 
rude implement, and by an unfkilled workman, who was evidently 
unable to cut a continuous fmooth line. The middle of the ftone 
is occupied by the figure ofa phallus, and round it we read verv 
diflinftly the words: — 

PRIMINVS MENTLA. 

The author of the infcrlption may have been an ignorant Latinift 
as well as an unfkilful fculptor, and perhaps miftook the ligulated 
letters, overlooking the limb which would make the L ftand for 
VL, and giving A for AE. It would then read Priminus Men- 
tuU, Priminus to Mentula (the objeft perfonified), and it may have 
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otive offering from fome individual named Priminus, wKo 
was in want of a heir, or laboured under fome fexual infirmity, to 
Priapus, whofe affiftance he fought. Another interpretation has 
been fuggefted, on the fuppofition that Mentla, or perhaps (the L 
being defigned for IL ligulated) Mentila or Mentilla, might be the 
name of a female joined with her hulband in this offering for their 
common good. The former of thefe interpretations feems, how- 
ever, to be the moft probable. This monument belongs probably 
to rather a late date in the Roman period. Another ex volo of the 
fame clafs was found at Wefterwood Fort in Scotland, one of the 
Roman fortreffes on the wall of Antoninus, This monument' 
confided of a fquare flab of ftone, in the middle of which was a 
phallus, and under it the words EX ■ VOTO. Above were the 
letters XAN, meaning, perhaps, that the offerer had laboured 
/en years under the grievance of which he fought redrefs from Pri- 
apus. We may point alfo to a phallic monument of another kind, 
which reminds us in fome degree of the finer fculptures at Nimes. 
At Houfefteads, in Northumberland, are (een the extenfive and 
impofing remains of one of the Roman ftations on the Wall of 
Hadrian named Borcovlcus, The walls of the entrance gateways 
are efpeclally well preferved, and on that of the guard-houfe 
attached to one of them, is a flab offlone prefenting the figure 
given in our plate xxviri, fig. j. It is a rude delineation of a 
phallus with the legs ofa fowl, and reminds us of fome of the 
monuments in France and Italy previoufly defcribed. Thefe phal- 
lic images were no doubt expofed in fuch fituations becaufe they 
^vere fuppofed to cxercife a protedive influence over the locality, or 



^ See Plate xkvmi. Fig. z. Horfeley, who engraved this i 
Sriiannu Romano, Scotland, fig. lix. has itilcrted a tig-leaf in place of the phallus, 
but with (light indieationa of the form of the olijefl It was intended to conceal. 
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over the building, and the individual who looked upon the figure 
believed himfelf fafe, during that day at leaft, from evil influences 
of various defcriptions. They are found, we believe, in fome other 
Roman ftations, in a fimilar pofition to that of the phallus at 
Houfefteads. 

Although the worfliip ot which we are treating prevailed fo exten- 
fively among the Romans and thrbughout the Roman provinces, it 
was far from being peculiar to them, for the fame fuperftition formed 
part of the religion of the Teutonic race, and was carried with that 
race wherever it fettled. The Teutonic god, who anfwered to the 
Roman Priapus, was called, in Anglo-Saxon, ¥r6^, in Old Norfe, 
Freyr, and, in Old German, Fro. Among the Swedes, the princi- 
pal feat of his worfliip was at Upfata, and Adam of Bremen, who 
lived in the eleventh century, when paganifm ftill retained its hold 
on the north, in defcribing the forms under which the gods were 
there reprefented, tells us that " the third of the gods at Upfala 
was Fricco [another form of the name], who beftowed on mortals 
peace and pleafure, and who was reprefented with an immenjefn- 
apus;" and he adds that, at the celebration of marriages, they offered 
facrifice to Fricco.' This god, indeed, like the Priapus of ths 
Romans, prefided over generation and fertility, either of animil 
life or of the produce of the earth, and was invoked accordingly- 
Ihre, in his Glojfarium Sueco-Gothicum, mentions objefts of antiquity 
dug up in the north of Europe, which clearly prove the prevalence 
of phallic rites. To this deity, or to his female reprefentative o* i 
the fame name, the Teutonic Venus, Friga, the fifth day of tW^ 
week was dedicated, and on that account received its name, in Angl*^ 
Saxon, Frige-dteg, and in modern Englifli Friday. Frigedaegappe*' 



" Tercius eft Fricco, psccm voluptaiemque Urgiens moriilibus, cujus eiiam fi- 
lachrum iingunt ingenti priapo ; Ti nuptice celebrandx funl, Fricconi [facrificii 
runt,] "—Adam Bremcns, De Situ Daaia, p. 23, ed. 1619. 
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to have been a name fometimes given in Anglo-Saxon to Frea him- 
felf; in a charter of the date of 9 59, printed in Kemble's Codex Diplo- 
maticus, one of the marks on a boundary-line of land is Friged^ges- 
Tr6ow, meaning apparently Frea's tree, which was probably a tree 
dedicated to that god, and the fcene of Priapic rites. There is a 
place called Fridaythorpe in Yorkfhire, and Frifton, a name which 
occurs in feveral parts of England, means, probably, the ftone of 
Frea or of Friga ; and we feem juftified in fuppofing that this and 
other names commencing with the fyllable Fri or Fry, are fo many 
monuments of the exiftence of the phallic worihip among our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers. Two cuftoms cherifhed among our old 
Engli/h popular fuperftitions are believed to have been derived 
from this worfhip, the need-fires, and the proceflion of the boar's 
head at the Chriftmas feftivities. The former were fires kindled at 
the period of the fummer folftice, and were certainly in their origin 
religious obfervances. The boar was intimately connefted with 
the worfhip of Frea.' 

From our want of a more intimate knowledge of this partof Teu- 
tonic paganifm, we arc unable to decide whether fome of the fuperfti- 
tiouB pra<!^ices of the middle ages were derived from the Romans or 
from the peoples who eftablifliedthemfelves in the provinces after the 
overthrow of the weftern empire; but in Italy and in Gaul (the 
foiithern parts efpecially), where the Roman inftitutions and fenti- 
ments continued with more perfiftence to hold their influence, it 
was the phallic worftiip of the Romans which, gradually modified 
in its forms, was thus preferved, and, though the records of fuch a 
worJhip are naturally accidental and imperfeft, yet we can diftinftly 
trace its exiftence to a very late period. Thus, we have clear evi- 
dence that the phallus, in its fimple form, was worfhipped by 
the mediicva! Chriftians, and that the forms of Chriftian prayer 



k 



' See Grimm's Deuifche Mythoiogie, p. 139, firft edition. 
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and invocation were aftually addrefled to it. One name of the 
male organ among the Romans was /afdnum ; it was under this 
name that it was fufpended round the necks of women and 
children, and under this name efpecially it was fuppofed to poflefs 
y magical influences which not only adled upon others, but de- 
fended thofe who were under its proteiflion from magical or other 
evil influences from without. Hence are derived the words to/af- 
cinatesLwdfaJcination. The word is u fed by Horace, and efpecially 
I in the epigrams of the Prtapeia, which may be confidered in fome 
■ degree as the exponents of the popular creed in thefe matters. 
Thus we have in one of thefe epigrams the lines, — 

" Placet, Priape ? qui fub arboris coma 
Soles, facrum revindte pampjno caput. 
Ruber federe cum fubente faftint." 

Priap. Carm. Ixiiiv. 

It feems probable that this had become the popular, or vulgar, word 
for the phallus, at leaft: taken in this point of view, at the clofe of 
the Roman power, for the firft very diftinift traces of its worfhip 
which we find afterwards introduce it under this name, which ful>- 
fequently took in French the formfe/ne. The medijeval worfliipo' 
the fafcinum is firft fpoken of in the eighth century. An ecclefi»f 
tical trad entitled Judicia Sacerdotal'ta de Criminibui} which is 
afcribed to the end of that century, directs that "if any one has per- 
formed incantation to the fajcinum, or any incantation whatever, 
except any one whochaunts the Creed or the Lord's Prayer, let him 
do penance on bread and water during three lents." An aft ofth^ 

' Martene and Durand, Vtterum Siripiorum Amplijfmtt Calleah, torn, vii, p. i 5- 
Si quia pr^cantaverii ad fafcinum., vclqualefcumquc pr^cantaliones excepta fyraboW*' i| 
Tanftum aut oralionem dominicam qui caniat et cui cantacur, tres quadrigefioiis 
pane et aqua ptxniteat. 
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:il of Chalons, held in the r 



council ot t,halons, held in the ninth century, prohibits the fame 
prai5tice almoin in the fame words; and Burchardus repeats it again 
in the twelfth century,' a proof of the continued exiftence of this 
worftiip. That it was in full force long after this is proved by 
the ftatutes of the fynod of Mans, held in 1 247, which enjoin 
fimilarly the puniftiment for him "who has finned to t\\t fafcinum, 
or has performed any incantations, except thecreed, the pater nofter, 
or other canonical prayer."^ This fame provision was adopted and 
renewed in the ftatutes of the fynod of Tours, held in IJ96, in 
which, as they were publiftied in French, the h^tin fa/cinum is 
reprefented by the French fe/ne. The fajcinum to which fuch 
worfhip was directed muft tiave been fomething more than a fmall 
amulet. 

This brings us to the clofe of the fourteenth century, and ftiows 
us how long the outward worfhip of the generative powers, repre- 
fented by their organs, continued to exift in Weftern Europe to 
fuch a point as to engage the attention of ecclefiaftlcal fynods. 
During the previous century fafts occurred in our own ifland illuf- 
trating ftill more curioufly the continuous exiftence of the worfhip 
of Priapus, and that under circumftances which remind us altoge- 
ther of the details of the phallic worftiip under the Romans. It 
will be remembered that one great objetit of this worfhip was to 
obtain fertility either in animals or in the ground, for Priapus was 
the god of the horticulturift and theagriculturift. St. Auguftine, 
declaiming againft the open obfcenities of the Roman feftival of the 
Liberalia, informs us that an enormous phallus was carried in a 

' D. Burchardi Deerritrum liiri, lib. x, c. 49. 

• Manene et Durand, AmpUffima Cdttllio ytierum Scripiorttrn, torn, vii, col, 1377. 
Si I>eccaverii ad fafcinutn, vel qualefeumquc priecantationcs feceni, excepto fymbolo 
tt Ofaxvixit dominica, vel 
I"«<l«-igerima3 pceniieai. 
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magnificent chariot into the middle of the public place of 
town with great ceremony, where the moft refpedable matron 
advanced and placed a garland of flowers "on this obfcene figure;" 
and this, he fays, was done to appeafe the god, and "to ob- 
tain an abundant harveft, and remove enchantments from the 
land."' We learn from the Chronicle of Lanercoft that, in the year 
1268, a peftilence prevailed in the Scottifti diftriift of Lothian, 
which was very fatal to the cattle, to counteraA which fomeof the 
clergy — befiiaUs^ hahilu claujirales^ non animo — taught the peafantry 
to make a fire by the rubbing together of wood (this was the need- 
fire), and to raife up the image of Priapus, as a means of laving 
their cattle. " When a lay member of the Ciftercian order at 
Fen ton had done this before the door of the hall, and had fprinkled 
the cattle with a dog's tefticles dipped in holy water, and complaint 
had been made of this crime of idolatry againft the lord of the 
manor, the latter pleaded in his defence that all this was done with- 
out his knowledge and in his abfence, but added, 'while until the 
prefent month of June other people's cattle fell ill and died, mine 
were always found, but now every day two or three of mine die, To 
that I have few left for the labours of the field. ""'^ Fourteen years 
after this, in 1282, an event of the fame kind occurred at Invcr- 
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keithing, In the prefenl county of Fife in Scotland. The caufe of 
the following proceedings is not ftated, but it was probably the 
fame as that for which the ciftercian of Lothian had recourfe to the 
worfhip of Priapus. In the Eafter week of the year juft ftated 
(March 29 — April 5), a parifti prieft of Inverkeithing, named 
John, performed the rites of Priapus, by coUefting the young girls 
of the town, and making them dance round the figure of this god ; 
without any regard for the fex of thefe worfhippers, he carried a 
wooden image of the male members of generation before them in 
thedance.andhimfelf dancing with them.he accompanied their fongs 
with movements in accordance, and urged them to licentious aiSions 
by his no lefs licentious language. The more modeft part of thofe 
who were prefent felt fcandalized by thefe proceedings, and cxpof- 
tulated with the prieft, but he treated their words with contempt, 
and only gave utterance to coarfer obfcenities. He was cited before 
his biftiop, defended himfelf upon the common ufage of the coun- 
try, and was allowed to retain his benefice; but he muft have been 
rather a worldly prieft, after the ftyle of the middle ages, for a 
year afterwards he was killed in a vulgar brawl.^ 

The praifVice of placing the figure of a phallus on the walls of 
buildings, derived, as we have feen, from the Romans, prevailed 
alfo in the middle ages, and the buildings efpecially placed under 
the influence of this fymbol were churches. It was believed to be 



' Infuper hoc tempore apud Inverchethin, in hebdomedi pafchse (Murch 29 — 
April 5), facerdos parachklis, namine' Johanne9, Priapi praphsna parans, congre- 
gatis ex villa puellulis, cugebai eas, chords faf^is, Libero patri circuire ; ut ilte 
feminas in exercicu habuit, He ille, procacitalls caufa, membra humana vircuti femi- 
narix fcrvientia fuper alTercm arcificiata anie talem choream pra:rerebal, et ipfe 
tripudians cum caniitntibus mocu mimicu omnes infpeftantes ec verbo impudico ad 
laxuriaiD inciiabat. Hi (jul honcfto matrimanio honarem defcrcbani, lam infolenti 
officio, licei reverenmr perfonam, fcandalizabantur propter gradus cminenciani. Si 
(jnis ei fcorlum ex amore carrepcionia fermonem inferrei, iiebat dcteriar, e 
cos impcicbai, — Cbran. lie Lamertoft. ed, Stevenfon, p. 109. 
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a prote<^ion ^ainft enchantments of all kinds, of which the people 
of thofe times lived in conftant terror, and this proteftion extended 
over the place and over thofe who frequented it, provided they caft 
a confiding look upon the image. Such images were feen, ufually 
upon the portals, on the cathedral church of Touloufe, on more 
than one church in Bourdeaux, and on various other churches in 
France, but, at the time of the revolution, they were often deftroyed 
as marks only of the depravity of the clergy. Dulaure tells us that 
an artift, whom he knew, but whofe name he has not given, had 
made drawings of a number ofthefe figures which hehad met with 
in fuch fituations.' A Chriftian faint exercifed fome of the qualities 
thus deputed to Priapus; the image of St. Nicholas was ufually 
painted in a confpicuous pofition in the church, for it was believed 
that whoever had looked upon it was protefted againft enchant- 
ments, and efpecially againft that great objeft of popular terror the 
evil eye, during the reft of the day. 

It is a fingular fadt that in Ireland it was the female organ which 
was fhown in this pofition of proteflor upon the churches, and the 
elaborate though rude manner in which thefe figures were fculp- 
tured, fhow that they were confidered as objefts of great im- 
portance. They reprefented a female expofing herfelf to view in 
the moft unequivocal manner, and are carved on a block which appears 
to have ferved as the key-ftone to the arch of the door-way of the 
church, where they were prefented to the gaze of all who entered. 
They appear to have been found principally in the very old 
churches, and have been moftly taken down, fo that they are only 
found among the ruins. People have given them the name of 

1 He adds in a note : — ■■ Les deflins de cei ardlle, dellJnEs a 1' Academic des 
Bellei Leccres, font pifles, on ne fait comment, entre les mains d'un particulier qui en 
prive le public."— J, A. Dulaure, Hipire di differcni Caltei, torn. ii. p. 251, 
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Shelah-na-Gig,-w\{\z\\, we are told, means in Irifh Julian the Giddy, 
and is (imply a term for an immodeft woman ; but it is well under- > 
ftood that they were intended as proteifltng charms againft the faf- 
cination of the evil eye. We have given copies of all the examples 
yet known in our plates xxix and xxx. The firft of thefe' was 
found in an old church at Rocheftown, in the county of Tipperary, 
where it had long been known among the people of the neighbour- 
hood by the name given above. It was placed in the arch over the 
doorway, but has fince been taken away. Our fecond example of 
the Shelah-na-Gig^ was taken from an old church lately pulled 
down in the county Cavan,and is now preferved in the mufeum of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Dublin. The third^ was found 
at Ballinahend Caftle, alfo in the county of Tipperary; and the 
fourth'' is preferved in the mufeum at Dublin, but we are not in- 
formed from whence it was obtained. The next,* which is alfo now 
preferved in the Dublin Mufeum, was taken from the old churchon 
the White Hland,in Lough Erne,county Fermanagh. This church 
is fuppofed by the Irilh antiquaries to be a ftru(flure of very great 
antiquity, for fome of them would carry its date as far back as the 
feventh century, but this is probably an exaggeration. The one 
which follows^ was furnifhed by an old church pulled down by order 
oftheecclefiafticalcommiflioners,andit was prefented to the mufeum 
at Dublin, by the late dean Dawfon. Our laft example' was for- 
merly in the pofleffion of Sir Benjamin Chapman, Bart., of Killoa 
Caftle, Weftmeath, and is now in a private coUeiftion in London. 
It was found in 1*^59 at Chloran, in afield on Sir Benjamin's eftate 
known by the name of the "Old Town," from whence ftones had 
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been removed at previous periods, though there are now very fmall 
remains of building. This ftone was found at a depth of about 
five feet from the furface, which (hows that the building, a church 
no doubt, muft have fallen into ruin a long time ago. Contiguous 
to this field, and at a diftance of about two hundred yards from the 
fpot where the Shelah-na-Gig was found, there is an abandoned 
churchyard, feparaied from the Old Town field only by a loofe 
ftone wall. 

The belief in the falutary power of this image appears to be a 
fuperftition of great antiquity, and to exift ftill among all peoples 
who have not reached a certain degree of civilization. Theuniver- 
fality of this fuperftition leads us to think that Herodotus may 
have erred in the explanation he has given of certain rather re- 
markable monuments of a remote antiquity. He tells us that 
Sefoftris, king of Egypt, raifed columns in fome of the countries 
he conquered, on which he caufed to be figured the female organ of 
generation as a mark of contempt for thofe who had fubmitted 
eafily.' May not thefe columns have been intended, if we knew 
the truth, as proteiftions for the people of the diftrift in which 
they flood, and placed in the pofition where they could moft con- 
veniently be feen ? This fuperftitious fentiment may alfo offer the 
true explanation of an incident which is faid to have been repre- 
fented in the myfteries of Eleufis. Ceres, wandering over 
the earth in fearch of her daughter Proferpine, and overcone 
with grief for her lofs, arrived at the hut of an Athenian peafant 
woman named Baubo, who received her hofpitably, and offered her 
to drink the refrefliing mixture which the Greeks call Cyceon 
{KVKetov). The goddefs reje<fled the offered kindnefs, and refufed 



Herodotus, Euterpe, cap. 102. DiodoruaSiculus adds lo the account given by 
rodotua, that Sefoftris also erefled columns bearing the male generative organ as 
smpliment to the peoples who had defended themfelves bravely. 
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all confolation. Baubo, in her diftrefs, bethought her of another 
expedient to allay the grief of her gueft. She relieved her fexual 



organs ot that outward fign which is the evidence of puberty, and 
then prefented them to the view of Ceres, who, at the fight, 
laughed, forgot her forrows, and drank the cyceon.' The prevail- 
ing belief in the beneficial influence of this fight, rather than a 
mere pleafantry, feems to afford the beft explanation of this ftory ; 
and the fame fuperftition is no doubt embodied in an old mediaeval 
ftory which we give in a note as it is told in that celebrated book 
of the fixteenth century Le Moyen de Parvenir."^ 

This fuperftition which, as ftiown by the Shelah-na-Gigs of the 
Irifti churches, prevailed largely in the middle ages, explains ano- 
ther clafs of antiquities which are not uncommon. Thefe are fmall 
fig;ures of nude females expofing themfelves in exaftly the fame 
manner as in thefculptures on the churches in Ireland juft alluded 
to. Such figures are found not only among Roman, Greek, and 
Egyptian antiquities, but among every people who had any know- 
ledge of art, from the aborigines of America to the far more civi- 

' This ftory is told hy the two ChriiUan Fathers, Arnobius, Advtrfus Gentes. lib. 
V. I. 5, and Clemens AleMndrinus, Protrtpticui, p. 17, cd. Oxon. 1715. The 
Utter writer merely ftates that Baubo expofed her parts to the view of the goddeft, 
without the incident of preparation mentioned by Arnobius. 

* " Hermh. On nomme ainfi ceux qui n'ont point vu le con de leur femme ou 
de lenr garce, Le pauvre valet de chez nous n'ctoit done pas eoquehin ; il cut beau 
le voir. — Varro. Quand? — Hermes. Attendez, etant en fianijaillcs, il vouloit prendre 



'« tas de fa fiancee ; elle ne le vouloit pas ; il faifoit le malade, e 


elle lui dcmandoit j 


; Qu'y a.i.il, mon ami ? ' * Helas, ma mie, je fuis fi malade, q 


e jen'en puis plus ; 


^ niourrai fi je ne vois ton cas.' ' Vraiment voire .' ' dit-elle. 


■ Helas! oui.fije 


' "''oij vu, je guerirois.' Elle ne lui voulut point montrcr ; 


a la fin, ils furent 


?■="«,, 11 advint, trois ou quatre mois apres, qu'il fut fort mal 


de ; et il envoya fa 


*«*ii»ie au mcdcein pour porter de fon eau. En allani, elle s' 


vifa dc ce qu'il lui 


*'*»»<: dit en fian^aiiles. Elle rctourtia vitement. et fc vint met 


re fur le lit j puis. 


^'■nt coite et chemife, lui prefenta fon cela en belle vue, et 


lui difoiti -jMn. 


«E«»-dc le con, et le gueris.' "—Le Moytn dt Parvenir, c. xxv 


ii. 
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lized natives of Japan ; and i 
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nples from 
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almoll every country we know, but we confine ourfelves to our 
more fpecial part of the fubjeA. In the laft century, a number of . 
fmall ftatuettes in metal, in a rude but very peculiar ftyle of ar^ 
were found in the duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, in a part of' 
Germany formerly occupied by the Vandals, and by the tribe of j 
the Obotrites, confidered as a divifion of the Vendes, They ' 
appeared to be intended to reprefent fome of the deities worfhipped 
by the people who had made them ; and fome of them bore in- 
firriptions, one of which was in Runic charaflers. From this cir- 
cumftance we fhould prefume that they belonged to a period not 
much, if any, older than the fall of the Weftern Empire. Some time 
afterwards, a few ftatuettes in metal were found in the idand of Sar- 
dinia, foexaAly limilar to thofejuft mentioned, that D'Hancarville, 
whopublifhedanaccountofthem with engravings, confidered himfdf 
juftified in alcribing them to the Vandals, who occupied that ifland, 
as well as the traft of Germany alluded to,' One of thefe images, 
which D'Hancan.'iiie confiders to be the Venus of the Vandal mv- 
tholog)', reprelents a female in a reclining pofitton, with the wings 
and claws of a bird, holding to vte%- a pomegranate, open, which, 
as D'Hancsrviile remarks, was confidered as a fign reprefentingche 
female fexual organ. 1 n fad, it was a form and idea more un- 
equivocally reprefcnted in the Roman figures which we have 
already dcfcribed,* hut which continued through the middle ages, 
and was preleni'ed in a popular name for that organ, ahusl, of 
exprefled more energetically, ahieot fndm^ u(ed by Rabelais, ao'' 
we believe ftill pr«!er\-cd in France, This curious image is repre- 
fcnted, after D'Hancarville, in three different points of view in our 



* See <!iv* Pimm itr. Fig. 4. nn, n»d Pkte xxxn. F^ j. 
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plate.' Several figures of a (imilar defcription, but reprefenting 
the fubjeft in a more matter-of-fafl fhape, were brought from 
Egypt by a Frenchman who held an official fituation in that 
country, and three of them are now in a private colleftion in 
London. We have engraved one of thefe fmall bronzes," which, 
as will be feen, prefents an exaift counterpart of the Shelah-na-Gig. 
Thefe Egyptain images belonged no doubt to the Roman period. 
Another fimilar figure,^ made of lead, and apparently mediieval, 
was found at Avignon, and is preferved in the fame private col- 
leflion juft alluded to; and a third,* was dug up, about ten years 
ago, at Kingfton-on-Thames. The form of thele ftatuettes feems 
to fhow that they were intended as portable images, for the fame 
purpofe as the Shelahs, which people might have ready at hand to 
look upon for proteftion whenever they were under fear of the in- 
fluence of the evil eye, or of any other fort of enchantment. 

We have not as yet any clear evidence of the exiftence of the 
Shelah-na-Gig in churches out of Ireland. We have been informed 
that an example has been found in one of the little churches on 
the coaft of Devon ; and there are curious fculptures, which ap- 
pear to be of the fame character, among the architedura! orna- 
mentation of the very early church of San Fedele at Como in 
Italy. Three of thefe are engraved in our plate xxxii. On the 
top of the right hand jamb of the door^ is a naked male figure, 
and in the fame pofition on the other fide a female,'"' which are 
defcribed to us as reprefenting Adam and Eve, and our informant, 
to whom we owe the drawings, defcribes that at the apex"" merely 
as "the figure of a woman holding her legs apart." We under- 
ftand that the furface of the ftone in thefe fculptures is fo much 



..Fig. I, 
1, Fig. 3- 
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worn that it is quite uncertain whether the fexual parts were ever 
diftindly marked, butfrom the pofturesand pofitions of thehands, 
and the fituation in which thefe figures are placed, they feera to 



refemblc clofely, except in their fuperior ftyle of art, the Shelah- 
na-Gigs of 1 reland. There can be little doubt that the fuperftitlon 
to which thefe objetfls belonged gave rife to much of the indecent 
fculpture which is fo often found upon tnedijeval ecclefiaftical build- 
ings. The late Baron von H am mer- Ptirgftall publiihed a very 
learned paperupon monuments of various kindswhich heconfidered 
as illuftrating the fecret hiftory of the order of the Templars, from 
which we learn that there was in his time a feries of moft extraordi- 
nary obfcene fculptures in the church of Schoengraber in Auftria, of 
which he intended to give engravings, but the drawings had not 
arrived in time for his book;' but he has engraved the capital of a 
column in the church of Egra, a town of Bohemia, of which vt 
give a copy,* in which the two fexes are difplaying to view the 
members, which were believed to be fo efiicadous againft the power 
of falcination. 
' Thcfigurcofthcfemalcorgan.aswelUs themale,appears tohave 
been employedduring the middle i^cs of Wellern Europe far more 
generally than we mightfuppofe, placed upon buildings as a talifman 
■gainft evil influences, and efpecially againA witchcraft and the evil 
eye, and it was ufed for this purpofe in many other parts of the 
world. It was the universal prance among the Arabs of Northern 
Africa to ftick up over the door of the houfe or tent, or put up 
nailed on a board in fome other way, the generative oi^an of » 
cow, mare, or female camel, as a talifman to avert the influence of 
the evil eye It is evident that the figure of this member was bi 

1 See Vm HnawT-Pttifatt. Fmiji^iw A> OHm, «aL n, p. >& 
• Von H«»a».Pat|ftaIl, Fm^nUm^ Orwao. tcL n. |>. 3S. hh! Pi«' '**' 
P%. $1.— S«e aw Pine xxri. Kf. &. 
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more liable to degradation in form than that of the male, becaufe 
It was much lefs eafy, in the hands of rude draughtfmen, to delineate 
in an intelligible form, and hence it foon affunied (hapes which, 
though intended to reprefent it, we might rather call fymbolical of 
it, though no fymbolifm was intended. Thus the figure of the 
female organ eafily affumed the rude form of a horfefiioe, and as 
the original meaning was forgotten, would be readily taken for that 
objeft, and a real horfe/hoe nailed up for the fame purpofe. In 
this way originated, apparently, from the popular worfliip of the 
generative powers, the vulgar praiftice of nailing a horfeftioe upon 
buildings to proted them and all they contain againft the power of 
witchcraft, a prat^ice which continues to exift among the peafanlry 
in (bme parts of England at theprefentday. Other marks are found, 
(bmetimes among the architeftural ornaments, fuch as certain tri- 
angles and triple loops, which are perhaps typical forms of the fame 
objedt. We have been informed that there is an old church in Ireland 
where the male organ is drawn on one fide of the door, and the 
Shelah-na-Gig on the other, and that, though perhaps comparatively 
modern, their import as protective charms are well underftood. We 
can eafily imagine men, under the influence of thefe fuperftitions, 
when they were obliged to halt for a moment by the fide of a 
building, drawing upon it fuch a figure, with thedefign that it (hould 
be a protedion to themfelves, and thus probably we derive from 
fuperftitious feelings the commonpropenlity to draw phallic figures 
on the fides of vacant walls and in other places. 

Antiquity had made Priapus a god, the middle ages raifed him 
i nto a faint, and that under feveral names. In the fouth of France, 
Provence, Languedoc, and the Lyonnais, he was wor/hipped under 
the title of St. Foutin.' This name is faid to be a mere corruption 



' Our material for the , 
of" M. Dulaure. 



It orthefe phallic faints is taken mollly from the work 
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ofFotinus or Photinus.the firft bi/hop of Lyons, to whom, perhaps 
through giving a vulgar interpretation to the name, people had 
transferred the diftinguifhing attribute of Priapus. This was a 
large phallus of wood, which was an objeift of reverence to the 
women, efpecially to thofe who were barren, who fcraped the 
wooden member, and, having fteeped the fcrapings in water, they 
drank the latter as a remedy againft their barrennefs.or adminiftered 
it to their hulbands in the belief that it would make them vigorous. 
The worihip of this faint, as it was practiced in various places in 
France at the commencement of the feventcenth century, is dc- 
fcribed in that lingular book, the Confejfion de Sancy} We there 
learn that at Varailles in Provence, waxen images of the members of 
both fexes were offered to St. Foutin, and fufpended to the celling 
of his chapel, and the writer remarks that, as the ceiling was 
covered with them, when the wind blew them about, it produced 
an effeiit which was calculated to difturb very much the devotions 
of the worlhippers." We hardly need remark that this isjuftthe 
fame kind of worihip which exifted at Ifernia, in the kingdom of 
Naples, where it was prefented in the fame Ihape. At Embrun, in 
the department of the Upper Alps, the phallus of St. Foutin was 
worfhipped in a different form ; the women poured a libation of 
wine upon the head of the phallus, which was colledled in. * i 
veffel, in which it was left till it became four; it was then call***- J 
the "fainte vinaigre," and the women employed it for a purp*^^*- 
which is only obfcurely hinted at. When the Proteftants to ^'T 
Embrun in 1585, they found this phallus laid up careft»lM 

' La Confeflion de Sancy forms the fifth volume of the Jaurnat d'' Henri JIF^ ^ 
Pierre it L'Eftoile, ed. Duehat. See pp. 383, 391, of chat volume. I 

a ■■Temoin Saint Foutin de Varailles en Provence, auquel font dcdiees !esp«.»-«^ 
honleufes de I'un etdel'autrefexe, formeesen cire : le plancher de la chapelle r** "^ 
fort garni, et, tjuandle vent les fait entrebaitre, cela debauche un peu les devotioi"^* 
I'honneur dc cc Saint." 
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among the relics in the principal church, its head red with the 
wine which had been poured upon it. A much larger phallus 
of wood, covered with leather, was an objeft of wor/hip in the 
church of St, Eutropius at Orange, but it was feized by the Pro- 
teftants and burnt publicly in 1562, St. Foutin was fimilarly an 
objeft of worfhip at Porigiiy, at Gives in the diocefe of Viviers, 
at Vendre in the Bourbonnais, at Auxerre, at Puy-en-Velay, in the 
convent of Girouet near Sampigny, and in other places. At a 
diftance of about four leagues from Clermont in Auvergne, there 
is (or was) an ifolated rock, which prefents the form of an immenfe 
phallus, and which is popularly called St. Foutin. Similar phallic \ 
laints were worfhipped under the names of St. Guerlichon, or Gre- 
tuchon, at Bourg-Dieu in the diocefe of Bourges, of St. Gilles in the ! 
Corentin in Britany, of St, Rent} in Anjou, of St. Regnaud in Bur- 
gundy, of St, Arnaud, and above all of St. Guignoli? near Breft 
and at the village of La Chatelette in Berri, Many of thefe were 
ftill in exiftence and their worfhip in full pradlice in the laft cen- 
tury ; in fome of them, the wooden phallus is defcribed as being 
much worn down by the continual procefs of fcraping, while in 
others the lofs fuftained by fcraping was always reftored by a 
miracle. This miracle, however, was a very clumfy one, for the 
phallus confifted of a long ftaff of wood pafTed through a hole in 
the middle of the body, and as the phallic end in front became 
Shortened, a blow of a mallet from behind thruft it forward, fo 
that it was reftored to its original length. 

It appears that it was alfo the praiftice to worfhip thefe faints in 
another manner, which alfo was derived from the forms of the 
■worfhip of Priapus among the ancients, with whom it was the 
cuftom, in the nuptial ceremonies, for the bride to offer up her 
-virginity to Priapus, and this was done by placing her fexual parts 
againft the end of the phallus, and fometimes introducing the latter, 
and even completing the facrifice. This ceremony is reprefented in 
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a bas-relief in marble, an engraving of which is given in the Mufee 
Secret of the antiquities of Herculaneum and Pompeii ; its objedl; 
was to conciliate the favour of the god, and to avert fterility. 
It is defcribed by the early Chriftian writers, fuch as Ladantius and 
Arnobius, as a very common praftice among the Romans; and it 
ftill prevails to a great extent over moft part of the Eall, from India 
to Japan and the iHands of the Pacific. In a public fquare in 
Batavia, there is a cannon taken from the natives and placed there 
as a trophy by the Dutch government. It prefents the peculiarity 
that the touch-hole is made on a phallic hand, the thumb placed in 
the pofition which is called the "fig," and which we fhall have to 
defcribe a little further on. At night, the fterile Malay women go 
to this cannon and fit upon the thumb, and rub their parts with it 
to produce fruitfulnefs. When leaving, they make an offering of 
a bouquet of flowers to the "fig." It is always the fame idea of 
reverence to the fertilizing powers of nature, of which the garland 
or the bunch of flowers was an appropriate emblem. There are 
traces of the exiftence of this praflice in the middle ages. In the 
cafe of fome of the'priapic faints mentioned above, women fought 
a remedy for barrennefs by kifling the end of the phallus ; 
fometimes they appear to have placed a part of their body naked 
againft the image of the faint, or to have fat upon it. This latter 
trait was perhaps too bold an adoption of the indecencies of pagan 
worlhip to laft long, or to he prafticed openly ; but it appears to 
have been more innocently reprefented by lying upon the body of 
the faint, or fitting upon a fl:one, underftood to reprefent him 
without the prefence of the energetic member. In a corner in 
the church of the village of St. Fiacre, near Mouceaux in France, 
there is a ftone called the chair of St. Fiacre, which confers fe- 
cundity upon women who fit upon it; but it is neceffary that 
nothing (hould intervene between their bare fltin and the fl:ane. 
In the church of Orcival in Auvergne, there was a pillar which 
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barren women kifled for the fame purpofe, and which had perhaps 
replaced fome lefs equivocal objeft.^ Traditions, at leaft, of 
fimilar praftices were connected with St. Foutin, for it appears 
to have been the cuftom for girls on the point of marriage to 
oifer their laft maiden robe to that faint. This fuperftition 
prevailed to fuch an extent that it became proverbial. A ftory 
is told of a young bride who, on the wedding night, fought 
to deceive her hufband on the queftion of her previous chaftity, 
although, as the writer expreiTes it, "fhe had long ago de- 
pofited the robe of her virginity on the altar of St, Foutin,"* 
From this form of fuperftition is faid to havearifen a vice which is 
underftood to prevail efpecially in nunneries — the ufe by women of 
artificial phalli, which appears in its origin to have been a religious 
ceremony. It certainly exifted at a very remote period, for it is 
diftimftly alluded to in the Scriptures,* where it is evidently con- 
fidered as a part of pagan worfliip. It is found at an early period 
of the middle ages, defcribed in the Ecclefiaftical Penitentials, with 
its appropriate amount of penitence. One of thefe penitential 
canons of the eighth century fpeaks of "a woman who, by herfelf 
or with the help of another woman, commits uncleannefs," for 
which ilie was to do penance forthree years, one on bread and water; 
and if this uncleannefs were committed with a nun, the penance 
was increafed to feven years, two only on bread and water.^ 



' Dukure relates that out: day a 

mly a burly canon in it, aOced him 

women fruitful ?" " I," faid thi 

"Sponfa qujedi 



jer's wife entering this church, and finding 
estly, " Where is the pillar which makes 
on, "I am the pillar." 
n finu Diyi F utini virginitatis fuse prseiextam 



depofuerat." Facntitf Facetiarum, p. 177. Tbefes maugurnks de Firgiiiibiii 



< Ezekicl, XVI, 17. Withi 
of thefe objeas in Paris, and it ■ 
where they were fold in the 

* Mulier qualicumque mo 



a few years there has been a coniiderable manufafturc 
IS underftood that they were chiefly exported to Italy, 
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Another Penitential of an early date provides for the cafe in which 
both the women who participated in this 3.iX ftiould be nuns;' and 
Burchardus, bifhop of Worms, one of the moft celebrated autho- 
rities on such fubjefts, defcribes the inftrument and ufe of it in 
greater detail.^ The practice had evidently loft its religious cha- 
rad^er and degenerated into a mere indulgence of the paflions. 

Antwerp has been defcribed as the Lampfacus of Belgium, and 
Priapus was, down to a comparatively modern period, its patron 
faint, under the name of Ters, a word the derivation of which ap- 
pears to be unknown, but which was identical in meaning with the 
Greek p/ta//us and the hutin /a/cinum, John Goropius Becan, who 
publifhed a learned treatife on the antiquities of Antwerp in the 
middle of the fixteenth century, informs us how much this Ters was 
reverenced in his time by the Antwerpians,efpecially by the women, 
who invoked it on every occafion when they were taken by fur- 
prife or fudden fear.^ He ftates that "if they let fall by accident a 
veflel of earthenware, or ftumbled, or if any unexpefted accident 
caufed them vexation, even the moft refpectable women called aloud 

annos pceniteat, urum ex his pane ct aqua. Cum fanftimoniali per machinam 
fornicans, annos reptem pcenileat, duos ex his in pane e( aqua, Colleltio Aaliqu. 
Canon. Ptriil. ap. Martene et Durand, The/auras Anicdatorum, iv, 52. 

■ Mulier qualicuniqiie molimine aul reipfam polluens, aut cum altera fornicans 
quaCuor annos. Sandimonialis fiEmiiia cum fanfiimoniali permachinamenium pol- 
luia, reptem annos. MS. Peenilenl. quoted in Ducange, Tub, v. Mathlnnmensum. 

2 Fecifti quod quidam mulieres facere Talcnl, ut faceres quoddam molimen aul 
m ac hi name n turn in raodum virilis membri, ad menfuram tus voluntatis, et illud 
loco verendorum Cuorum, aut alterius, cum aliquibus ligaturjs colligares, et fomica- 
tionem facerea cum aliis muliercuHs, vel aliie eodem inllrumenio ^wt alio tecum .' 

Si fecilti, quinque annos per Icgiiimas terias ptxniteas. FeciUi quod quxdam 

mulieres facere folent, ut jam fupradifto molimine, vel alio aliqno machinamcnto, cu 
ipfa in tc folam faceres fornicationem ? Si fecitli, unum annum per legitimas fcrias 
pteniteas. Burchardi Panil. lib, xix, p. ,277, 8vo. ed. The holy bifliop appears 
to have been very intimately acquainted with the whole proceeding. 

3 Johannis Goropii Becani Origmti Anivierpiante, 1569, lib. i, pp. z6, 101. 
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for the protedion of Priapus under this obfcene name," Goropius 
Becanus adds that there was in his time, over the door of a 
houfe adjoining the prifon, a ftatue which had been furnilhed 
with a large phallus, then worn away or broken off. Among 
other writers who mention this ftatue is Abraham GoJnitz.whopub- 
lilhed an account of his travels in France and Belgium, in 1631,' 
and he informs us that it was a carving in ftone, about a foot high, 
with its arms raifed up, and its legs fpread out, and that the phallus 
had been entirely worn out by the women, who had been in the 
habit of fcraping it and making a potion of the duft which they 
drank as a prefervative againft barrenneis. Golnitz further tells 
us that a figure of Priapus was placed over the entrance gate to the 
enclofure of the temple of St. Walburgis at Antwerp, which fome 
antiquaries imagined to have been built on the fite of a temple 
dedicated to that deity. It appears from thefe writers that, at 
certain times, the women of Antwerp decorated the phalli of thefe 
figures with garlands. j 

The ufe of priapic figures as amulets, to be carried on the perfon 
as prefervatives againft the evil eye and other noxious influences, 
which we have fpoken of as fo common among the Romans, was 
certainly continued through the middle ages, and, as we ftiall fee 
prefently, has not entirely difappeared. It was natural enough to 
believe that if this figure were falutary when merely looked upon, it 
muft be much more fo when carried conftantly on the perfon. The 
Romans gave the name fa/citium, in old French/^/w^ to the phallic 
amulet, as well as to the fame figure under other circumftances. It 
is an objeft of which we could hardly expert to find direft mention 
in medifeval writers, but we meet with examples of the objeift itfelf, 
vfually made of lead (a proof of its popular charatfter), and ranging 
in date perhaps from the fourteenth to the earlier part of the 



I Golnitzii Iiiaer 



T BelgiiB-Gallicum, p. ji. 
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fixteenth century. As we owe our knowledge of thefe phallic 
amulets almoft entirely to one colleftor, M. Forgeais of Paris, who 
obtained them chiefly from one fourcc — the river Seine, our prefent 
acquaintance with them may be confidered as very limited, and 
we have every reafon for believing that they had been in ufe 
during the earlier period. We can only illuftrate this part of the 
fubjeft by defcribing a few of thefe medieval phallic amulets, 
which are preferved in fome private colleftions ; and we will firft 
call attention to a feries of objei5ts, the real purpofe of which 
appears to be very obfcure. They are fmall leaden tokens or 
medalets, bearing on the obverfe the figure of the male or female 
organ, and on the reverfe a crofs, a curious intimation of the 
adoption of the worfhip of the generative powers among Chriftians. 
Thefe leaden tokens, found in the river Seine, were firft collei5ted 
and made known to antiquaries by M. Forgeais, who publiftied 
examples of them in his work on the leaden figures found in that 
river.^ We give five examples of the medals of each fex, obverfe 
and reverfe.' It will be feen that the phalli on thefe tokens are 
nearly all furnifiied with wings ; one has a bird's legs and claws ; 
and on another there is an evident intention to reprefent a bell 
fufpended to the neck. Thefe charaderiftics fhow either a very 
difl:ini5t tradition of the forms of the Roman phallic ornament, or 
an imitation of examples of Roman phalli then exifting — poffibly 
the latter. But this is not necefiary, for the bells borne by two 
examples, given in our next plate, and alfo taken from the colteflion 
of M. Forgeais are mediasval, and not Roman bells, though thefe 
alfo reprefent well-known ancient forms of treating the fubject. In 
the firfl:,* a female is riding upon the phallus, which has men's legs, 



' Notice fur des Plombs Hillories t; 
Forgeais. 8ro. Paris, i8;S. 
" See our Plate xxxiii. 



is dans la Seine, et recueillis par Arthui 
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and is held by a bridle. This figure was evidently intended to be 
attached to the drefs as a brooch, for the pin which fixed it ftill 
remains on the back. Two other examples' prefent figures of winged 
phalli, one with a bell, and the other with the ring remaining from 
which the bell has no doubt been broken. One of thefe has the dog's 
legs. A fourth example^ reprefents an enormous phallus attached to 
the middle of a fmall man. In another,* which was evidently intended 
for fufpenfion, probably at the neck, the organs of the two fexes 
are joined together. Three other leaden fiures,^ apparently amulets, 
which were in the Forgeais colleftion, offer a very peculiar variety 
of form, reprefenting a figure, which we might fuppofe to be a male 
by its attributes, though it has a very feminine look, and wears the 
robe and hood of a woman. Its peculiarity confifts in having a 
phallus before and behind. We have on the fame plate^ a ftill more 
remarkable example ofthe combination ofthecrofs with the emblems 
of the worfhip of which we are treating, in an objeift found at 
San Agaia di Goti, near Naples, which was formerly in the Beref- 
ford Fletcher coUeAion, and is now in that of Ambrofe Rufchen- 
lerger, Efq., of Bofton, U.S. It is a crux anjata, formed by four 
phalli, with a circle of female organs round the centre; and appears 
ly the loop to have been intended for fufpenfion. As thiscrofs is 
of gold, it had no doubt been made for fome perfonage of rank, 
yoflibly an ecclefiaftic; and we can hardly help fufped:ing that it 
liad fome connexion with priapic ceremonies or feftivities. The 
3aft figure on the fame plate is alfo taken from the colle<ftion of M. 
J^orgeais." From the monkifti cowl and the cord round the body, 
'We may perhaps take it for a fatire upon the friars, fome of whom 
■wore no breeches, and they were all charged with being great cor- 
a-uptors of female morals. 



' Plate xjtJiv, Figs, j 
' Plate ixxiv, Fig. 5, 
' Plate xzxv. Fig, 4. 
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In Italy we can trace the continuous ufe of there phalHc amulel 



down to the prefent t 



nuch r 



; diftinftly thai 



1 more 

Weftern countries. There they are ftill in very common ufe, antV 

we give two examples' of" bronze amulets of this defcription, whicVk^ 

are commonly fold in Naples at the prefent day for a carlo, equiva 

lent to fourpence in Englifti money, each. One of them, it will b^M< 
feen, is encircled by a ferpent. So important are thefe amuletrzzrj 
confidered for the perfonal fafety of thofe who poflefs them, th^^sa 
there is hardly a peafant who is without one, which he ufuall^Rr 
carries in his waiftcoat pocket. 

There was another, and lefs openly apparent, form of the phallitrias, 
which has lalled as an amulet during almofl innumerable ag^^Ks. 
The ancients had two forms of what antiquaries have named ti_ ht 
phallic hand, one in which the middle finger- was extended at 
length, and the thumb and other fingers doubled up, while in t^he 
other the whole hand was clofed, but the thumb was pafTed betw^=^s:ii 
the firft and middle fingers. The lirft of thefe forms appears 
have been the more ancient, and is underftood to have been ' 
tended to reprefent, by the extended middle finger, the membf — 
virile, and by the bent fingers on each fide the tefticles. He* 
the middle finger of the hand was called by the Romans, dig^ 
impudicus, or in/amis. It was called by the Greeks Kara-n-v^ 
which had fomewhat the fame meaning as the Latin word, exc -^^^P' 
that it had reference efpecially to degrading practices, which ^m^ ^'* 
then lefs concealed than in modern times. To (how the hanci '" 
this form was expreffed in Greek by the word triet.fia\i^etv, ^M- "" 
was confidered as a moft contemptuous inlult, becaufe it was un*i^'"" 
flood to intimate that the perfon to whom it was addreffed "**''3S 
addicted to unnatural vice. This was the meaning alfo given t<:» »' _ 



' Plate xxxvi. Figs. 
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by the Romans, as we learn from the firft lines of an epigram of 
Martial: — 

'■ Ridcio mulcum, qui le, Sexiillc, cinaedum 
Dixerii, et digitum porrigito medium." 

Martial, Ep. ii, z3. 
Neverthelefs, this gefture of the hand was looked upon at an early 
period as an amulet againft magical influences, and, formed of 
different materials, it was carried on the perfon in the fame manner 
as the phallus. It is not an uncommon objedl among Roman an- 
tiquities, and was adopted by the Gnoftics as one of their fymbolical 
images. The fecond of thefe forms of the phallic hand, the inten- 
tion of which is eafily feen (the thumb forming the phallus), was 
alfo well known among the Romans, and is found made of various 
materia!, fuch as bronze, coral, lapis lazuli, and chryftal, of a fize 
which was evidently intended to be fufpended to the neck or to 
fome other part of the perfon. In the Mu/re Secret .at Naples, 
there are examples of fuch amulets, in the fhape of two arms joined 
at the elbow, one terminating in the head of a phallus, the other 
having a hand arranged in the form juft defcribed, which feem to 
have been intended for pendents to ladies' ears. This gefture of 
the hand appears to have been called at a later period of Latin, 
though we have no knowledge of the date at which this ufe of the 
word began, ^yfftfj, a fig. Ficus being a word in the feminine gen- 
der, appears to have fallen in the popular language into the more 
common form of feminine nouns,_^frt, out of which arofe the Italian 
^ca (now replaced hyjicg), the Spanifh /liga, and the French fgue. 
Florio, who gives the word _yfffl, a tig, fays that it was alfo ufed in the 
fenfe of "a woman's quaint," fo that it may perhaps beclafTed with 
one or two other fruits, fuch as the pomegranate and the apricot, 
to which a (imilar erotic meaning was given.' The form, under 



1 See bcfarc, p. 1 36. Among the Romani, the lig wbb confidcred as a fruit 
confecratcd to Priapus, on account, it is faid, of its produAiveaers. 
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this name, was preferved through the middle ages, efpecially in the 
South of Europe, where Roman traditions were ftrongeft,both as an 
amulet and as an infultlnggeftture. The Italian called thisgefture 
fare lafica, to make or do the fig to any one; the Spaniard, dar 
una kiga, to give a fig ; and the Frenchman, like the Italian, yi^iW 
lajigue. We can trace this phrafe back to the thirteenth century 
at leaft. In the judicial proceedings againft the Templars in Paris 
in 1309, one of the brethren of the Order was afked, jokingly, in 
his examination, becaufe he was rather loofe and flippant in his 
replies, " if he had been ordered by the faid receptor (the officer of 
the Templars who admitted the new candidate) to make with his 
fingers the fig at the crucifix." ' Here the word ufed is the correft 
]^2L.i\n ficus ; and it is the fame in the plural, in a document of the 
year 1449, in which an individual is faid to have mai/fjig^j with both 
hands at another.^ This phrafe appears to have been introduced 
into the Hnglifh language in the time of Elizabeth, and to have 
been taken from the Spaniards, with whom our relations were then 
intimate. This we afl'ume from the circumftance that the Englifh 
phrafe was " to give the fig " [dar la /liga);^ and that the writers of 
the Elizabethan age call it "the fig of Spain." Thus, " ancient " 
Fiftol, in Shakefpeare : — 

" A figo for thy friendfliip ! — 

The fig of Spain." Henry A', iii. 6. 

' hen), cum prxdlftus cellis vtderecur efle valde facilis et procax ad loquendum, 
ei in pluribus diftis luis non eflcc llabili;i, fed quali varians et vacilans, tuit interro- 
gatus li fiiit ei prsccptum ailiilo rcceptorc quod cum digilis manus ^vis faccret ficum 
Crucifixo, quando ipfum videret, ct ii fuit ei did^um quod hoc elTet de punftis 
ordini!, rclpondit quod nunquam audivit loqui de hoc. Michekc, Precis Jti 
Templiers, Tome i, p. i;;, 410. Paris, 1B41. 

^ Ambabus manibus fecit ficui difto Scrmes. MS. quoted in Ducangc, fuh v. 
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Ficba. 



t 1 fee 



nip'j i'*''''S "" '^' ficQ." 



Mifery, quoted in 
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The phrafe has been preferved in all thefe countries down to modern 
times and we ftill fay in Englilh, "a fig for anybody," or" for any- 
thing," not meaning that we eftimate them at no more than the 
value of a fig, but that we throw at them thatcontempt which was 
intimated by fhowing them the phallic hand, and which the Greeks, 
as ftated above, called atcifitikC^iiv. The form of (bowing con- 
tempt which was called the fig is ftill well known among the lower 
clafTes of fociety in England, and it is preferved in mofl; of the 
countries of Weftern Europe. In Baretti's Spanifh Diiftionary, 
which belongs to the commencement of the prefent century, we 
find the word higa interpreted as "A manner of fcoffing at people, 
which confifts in (hewing the thumb between the firft and fecond 
finger, clofing the fift, and pointing at the perfon to whom we 
want to give this hateful mark of contempt." Baretti alfo gives as 
ftill in ufe the original meaning of the word, "Higa, a little hand 
made of jet, which they hang about children to keep them from 
evil eves; a fuperftitious cuftom." The ufe of this amulet is ftill 
common in Italy, and efpecially in Naples and Sicily; it has 
an advantage over the mere form of the phallus, that when the 
artificial jJffl is not prefent, an individual, who finds or believes 
himfelf in fudden danger, can make the amulet with his own fingers. 
So profound is the belief of its efficacy in Italy, that it is com- 
monly believed and reported there that, at the battle of Solferino, 
the king of Italy held his hand in his pocket with this arrange- 
ment of the fingers as a proteiflion againft the (hots of the enemy. 
There were perfonages connefted with the worftiip of Priapus 
-who appear to have been common to the Romans under and 
before the empire, and to the foreign races who fettled upon its 
ruins. The Teutonic race believed in a fpiritual being who in- 
habited the woods, and who was called in old German/fru;. His 
charafter was more general than that of a mere habitant of the 
woods, for it anfwered to the Englilh hobgoblin, or to the Irilh 
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cluricaune. The Tcrat was the fpirit of the woods, under which 
charatSer he was fometimes called a ivalljcrat, and of the fields, and 
alfo of the houfehold, the domeftic fpirit, the ghoft haunting the 
houfe. His image was probably looked upon as an amulet, a pro- 
teflion to the houfe, as an old German vocabulary of the year 
1482, explains/Mr-f/Z/ff, little fcrats, by the Latin word penatti. 
The lafcivious charaifter of this fpirit, if it wanted more direfl 
evidence, is implied by the faft t\\&tfcrina, in Anglo-Saxon, and 
Jcratf in old Englifh, meant a hermaphrodite. Accordingly, the 
mediaeval vocabularies explain/rra/ by Latin equivalents, which all 
indicate companions or emanations of Priapus, and in faft, Priapus 
himfelf. Ifidore gives the name oi Pilofi, or hairy men, and tells 
us that they were called in Greek, Panitie (apparently an errorfor 
Ephialtse), and in Latin, Incubi and Inibi, the latter word derived 
from the verb inire, and applied to them on account of their intcr- 
courfe with animals.' They were in ?a,iX the fauns and fatyrs of 
antiquitVi haunted like them the wild woods, and were charafterized 
by the fame petulance towards the other fex.^ Woe to the modefty 
of maiden or woman who ventured incautioufly into their haunts. 
As Incubi, they vifited the houfe by night, and violated the 
perfons of the females, and fome of the moft celebrated heroes of 
early mediaeval romances, fuch as Merlin, were thus the children 
of incubi. They were known at an early period in Gaul by the 
name of Dufii,* from which, as the church taught that all thefc 



iir, five Inivi, ab incundo 
nbendo, hoc eft, fluprando. 



n peraguni i 



1 Pilofi, qui Graece Panitic, Latine Incubi, appelkr 
paflim cum animalibm j unde cl Incubi dicuntur ab inci 
Ifidori Eiymol., lib, viii, c. 9, 

' Sipe etiatn improbi exiftuni, etiam mulicribus, et 
Ifidor. ih. 

3 Et quofdam dxinones quos Dufios Galli nuncupant, banc afCdue immundttiam tr ^^ 
teniare ct efficere plures ulesque alTcverant, ut hoc negare impudenciz videaiui^^H 
Auguftin. Dc Civildie Dei, lib. xv, c. 13. Conf. Ifidor., h 
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mythic perfonages were devils, we derive our modern word 
Deuce, ufed in fuch phrafes as "the Deuce take you!" The term i 
jicariV was alfo applied to them in mediasval Latin, either from 
the meaning of the word _ficus, mentioned before,' or becaufe 
they were fond of figs. Mod of thefe Latin fynonyms are given 
in the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary of Alfric, and are interpreted as 
meaning "evil men, fpirits of the woods, evil beings."^ One of the 
old commentators on the Scriptures defcribes thefe fpirits of the 
woods as "monfters in the femblance of men, whofe form begins 
with the human (hape and ends in the extremity of a beaft."" They 
were, in fad, half man, half goat, and were identical with a clafs of 
hobgoblins, who at a rather later period were well known in England 
by the popular name of Robin Goodfellows, whofe Priapic cha- 
rafler is fufficiently proved by the pictures of them attached to 
fome of our early printed ballads, of which we give facfimiles. The 
firft' is a figure of Robin Goodfellow, which forms the illuftration 
to a very popular ballad of the earlier part of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, entitled "The mad merry Pranks of Robin Goodfellow;" he 
is reprefented party-coloured, and with the priapic attribute. The 
next* is a fecond illuftration of the fame ballad, in which Robin 
Goodfellow is reprefented as Priapus, goat-fhaped, with his attributes 
ftill more ftrongly pronounced, and furrounded by a circle of his 
worlhippers dancing about him. He appears here in the charafter 



1 Sec before, p. 149. 

s Satiri, velfauni, vtl fehni (for oifiarai), vrtfauni Jicaru, unfielc men, wude- 
wafan, unfiele wihta. Wright's VBlume af t'ecabularies, p. 17. Sec, for further 
ilbftration of this fabjefl, Grimm's Htuifihe Mytbahgie, p. 172 ei feq. 

^ Pilofi, monRra Turn ad fimiliiudinem hominum, quorum forma ab humana 
terminatur, vel funi d^monca incuhones, vel 
itreflus in Ilaiam, xiii. z\. 
a copy of the black-lecier ballad in the libriry 



efiigie lacipit, fed beiliali cuirt 
(atyri, vel homines filveflres. 

* Sec Plaie nxvi. Fig. 5. 
of the Britilh Mufeum. 

* Plate xzxvii, Fig. z. Fr 



n the fame ballad. 
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afliimed by the demon at the fabbath of the witches, of which we 
ftial! have to fpeak a little further on. The Roniifh Church created 
great confufion in all thefe popular fuperftitions by confidering the 
mythic perfons with whom they were connefted as fo many devils; 
and one ot'thefe Priapic demons is figured in a cut which feems to 
have been a favourite one, and is often repeated as an illuftration 
ofthe broadfide ballads of the age of James L and Charles I.' It is 
Priapus reduced to his loweft ftep of degradation. 

Befides the invocations addreffed individually to Priapus, or to 
the generative powers, the ancients had eftablished great feftivals 
in their honour, which were remarkable for their licentious gaiety, 
and in which the image ofthe phallus was carried openly and in 
triumph. Thefe feftivities were efpecially celebrated among the 
rural population, and they were held chiefly during the fummer 
months. The preparatory labours ofthe agriculturift were over, 
and people had leifure to welcome with joyfulnefs the activity of 
nature's reproduftive powers, which was in due time to bring their 
fruits. Among the moft celebrated of thefe feftivals were the 
Liberalia, which were held on the lyth of March. A monftrous 
phallus was carried in proceffion in a car, and its worfhippcrs 
indulged loudly and openly in obfcene fongs, converfation, and 
attitudes, and when it halted, the moft refpeftable of the matrons 
ceremoniously crowned the head of the phallus with a garland. 
The Bacchanalia, reprefenting the Dionyfia of the Greeks, were 
celebrated in the latter part of Oftober, when the harveft was 
completed, and were attended with much the fame ceremonies as 
the Liberalia, The phallus was fimilarly carried in proceffion, and 
crowned, and, as in the Liberalia, the feftivities being carried on 
into the night, as the celebrators became heated with wine, they 
degenerated into the extreme of licentioufnefs, in which people 

' Plale xxivil. Fig. 1. From two black-letter ballads in the Britifh Mufeum, 
one entitled, " A warning for all Lewd Liven," the other, '*A Itrange and true 
News from WeftmoreUnd." 
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indulged without a blufh in the moft imfamous vices. The feftival 
of Venus was celebrated towards the beginning of April, and in it 
the phallus was again carried in its car, and led in procelTion by 
the Roman ladies to the temple of Venus outfide the Colline gate, 
and there prefented by them to the fexual parts of the goddefs. 
This part ofthefcene is reprefented in a well-known intaglio, which 
has been publifhed in feveral works on antiquities. At the clofe 
of the month laft mentioned came the Floralia, which, if poflible, 
excelled all the others in licence. Aufonius, in whofe time (the 
latter half of the fourth century) the Floralia were ftill in full 
force, fpeaks of their iafcivioufnefs — 



N« 



n lafcivi Floralii 



a ihea 



QuK fpedVare volunl qui v 
Aufon 



'oluilTe negant. 
i Eilog. Je Feriis Romanis, 

Theloofe women of the town and its neighbourhood, called together 
by the foundingof horns, mixed with the multitude in perfed naked- 
nefs, and excited their paffions with obfcene motions and language, 
until the feftival ended in a fcene of mad revelry, in which all 
reftraint was laid afide. Juvenal defcribes a Roman dame of very 
depraved manners as — 

Digniltima prorfus 
Flurali matrona Tuba. 

Jitvenalis Sat. vi, 1. 249. 

Thefe fcenes of unbounded licence and depravity, deeply rooted in 
people's minds by long eftablifhed cuftoms, caufed fo little public 
fcandal, that it is related of Cato the younger that, when he was 
prefent at the celebration of the Floralia, inftead of fhowing any 
difapproval of them, he retired, that his well-known gravity might 
be no reftraint upon them, becaufe the multitude manifefted fome 
hefitation in ftripping the women naked in the prefence of a man 
fo celebrated for his modefty.' The feftivals more fpecially dedi- 

' Catonem, inquam, ilium, quo Tcdcntc populus ncgalur permirilTe fibi poltuUre 
Ploralea jocos nudandvuin 11 
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cated to Prlapus, the Priapeia, were attended with fimilar cere- 
monies and fimilarly licentious orgies. Their forms and charac- 
tcriftics are better known, becaufe they are fo frequently repre- 
fented to us as the fubjefts of works of Roman art. The Ramans 
had other feftivals of (imilar charaifter, but of lefs importance, 
foiiie of which were of a more private charafler, and fome were 
celebrated in ftrjft privacy. Such were the rites of the Bona Dea, 
eftablifhed among the Roman matrons in the time of the re- 
public, the diforders of which are defcribed in fuch glowing lan- 
guage by the fatirift Juvenal, in his enumeration of the vices of 
the Roman women : — 

Noia BoitiE fecreia Dex, quum dbia luinbos 
Indlac, et cortiu parilcr vinaque ferunlur 



Mxnades. 



mque n 



imque 



Provocat, e 
[pfa MedulliDX 
Palmam in 
Nil ibi per 



O quaniua i 
i! qus vox faltante lihidine! quantus 
eierii per crura madencia lorrens! 
incilUs pofiu Saufeia corona 
t lollit pendentia prsemia coxre. 
e fluftum cniramis adorat. 

minas virtus nuulibus sequat. > 

n fimulabitur : omnia fient 
Ad veriim, quibus incendi jam frigidus asvo 
Laomedontiades ct NcHoris hernia poiTii. 
Tune prurigo moras impatiena, tunc temina fimplex, 
Et totu pariier repeiiius clamor ab antra : 
Jam fas eft : admilte viros ! 

Juvenalis Sat. vi, I. 314. 

Among the Teutonic, as well as among moft other peoples, 
fimilar feftivals appear to have been celebrated during thefummer 
months ; and, as they arofe out of the fame feelings, they no doubt 
prefentedthe fame general forms. The principal popular feftivals 
of the fummer during the middle ages occurred in the months 
of April, May, and June, and comprifed Eafter, May-day, and 
the feaft of the fummer folftice. All thefe appear to have been 
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originally accompanied with the fame phallic worfhip which formed 
the principal characfteriftic of the great Roman feftivals ; and, in 
faft, thefe are exactly thofe popular inftitutions and traits of popular 
manners which were mod likely to outlive,alfowithoutany material 
change, the overthrow of the Roman empire by the barbarians. 
Although, at the time when we become intimately acquainted with 
thefe feftivals, moft of the prominent marks of their phallic cha- 
rafter had been abandoned and forgotten, yet we meet during the 
interval with fcattered indications which leave no room to doubt of 
their former exiftence. It will be interefting to examine into fome 
of thefe points, and to (how the influence they exerted on medievil 
fociety. 

The firft of the three great feftivals juft mentioned was purely 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic ; but it appears in the firft place to have 
been identified with the Roman Liberalia, and it was further tranf- 
formed by the Catholic church into one of the great Chriftian reli- 
gious feafts. In the primitive Teutonic mythology there was a 
female deity named, in Old German, Ojlara, and, in Anglo-Saxon, 
Eaftre, or Eoftre, but all we know of her is the fimple ftatement of 
our father of hiftory, Bede, that her feftival was celebrated by the 
ancient Saxons in the month of April, from which circumftance, 
that month was named by the Anglo-Saxons Eafter-monalh, or 
Eofter-monathy and that the name of the goddefs had been fubfe- 
quently given to the Pafchal time, with which it was identical.' 
The name of this goddefs was given to the fame month by the old 
Germans and by the Franks, fo that ftie muft have been one of the 
moft highly honoured of the Teutonic deities, and her feftval muft 



' Aniiqui autem Anglurum pupuli . . . Eofturmunaih, qui nunc pafchalia mcnfis 
inierpretatur, quondam a dea illorum quit Eollre vocabatur, ct cui in illo fefta cele- 
brabant, nom«n habutt; a cujits nomine nunc pal'chale tempu> cognominant, confueio 
anciqilL'e obrcrvaiionis vocabulo gaudla nov^ Iblenniiatis vocanKi. Bed% D* Ttm- 
porum Ralione, cap. xv. 
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have been a very important one, and deeply implanted in the 
popular feelings, or the church would not have fought to identify 
it with one of the greateft Chriftian feftivals of the year. It is 
underftood that the Romans confidered this month as dedicated 
to Venus, no doubt becaufe it was that in which the productive 
power of nature began to be vifibly developed. When the Pagan 
feftival was adopted by the church, it became a moveable feaft 
inftead of being fixed to the month of April. Among other 
objeds offered to the goddefs at this time were cakes, made no 
doubt of fine flour, but of their form we are ignorant. The Chpf- 
tians, when they feized upon the Eafter feftival, gave them the form of 
a bun, which, indeed, was at that time the ordinary form of bread ; 
and to proted;themfelves,andthofe who eat them, from any enchant- 
ment, or other evil influences which might arife from their former 
heathen charafter, they marked them with the Chriftian fymbol — 
the crofs. Hence were derived the cakes we ft ill eat at Eafter under 
the name of hot-crofs-buns, and the fuperftitious feelings attached 
to them, for multitudes of people ftill believe that if they failed to 
a hot-crofs-bun on Good-Friday they would be unlucky all 
the reft of the year. But there is fome reafon for believing that, 
at leaft in fome parts, the Eafter-cakes had originally a different 
form — that of the phallus. Such at leaft appears to have been the 
cafe in France, where the cuftom ftill exifts. In Saintonge, in the 
neighbourhood of La Rochelle, fmall cakes, baked in the form of a 
phallus, are made as offerings at Eafter, and are carried and pre- 
fented from houfe to houfe ; and we have been informed thatfimilar 
praiSices exift in fome other places. When Dulaure wrote, the 
feftival of Palm Sunday, in the town of Saintes, was called the file 
des pinnes, pinne being a popular and rather vulgar word for the 
membrum virile. At this /He the women and children carried in 
the proceffion, at the end of their palm branches, a phallus made of 
bread, which they called undifguifedly 3. pinne, and which, having 
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■efuliy preferved during the 
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following year as an amulet. A fimilar praftice exifted at St. jean- 
d'Angt^ly, where fmall cakes, made in the form of the phallus, and 
mmtd fateux, were carried in the procefTion of the Fete-Dieu, or 
Corpus Chrifti.' Shortly before the time when Dulaure wrote, this 
praiftice was fuppreffed by a new fous-pri^fet, M, Maillard. The 
cuftom of making cakes in the form of the fexual members, male 
and female, dates from a remote antiquity and was common among 
the Romans. Martial made a phallus of bread (Prw^WJ^^/i^/Waj) 
the fubjeift of an epigram of two lines: — 

Si vis cfle fatur, nonrum poces cITe priipum : 
Ipfe licet rodu inguina, purus cHs. 

Mnrtial, lib. xiv, ep. 69. 

The fame writer fpeaks of the image of a female organ made of 
the fame material in another of his epigrams, to explain which, it is 
only neceflary to ftate that thefe images were compofed of the fineft 
wheaten flour {fdigo) : — 

Pauper amicitia cum fis, Lupc, non es amies ; 

Et (jucritur de ic mcncula fola nihil, 
ilia filigineis pinguefcit adultera cunnis ; 

Convivam pafcit nigra farina tuum. 

Martial, lib. ix, ep. 3, 

This cuftom appears to have been preferved from the Romans 
through the middle ages, and may be traced diftinftly as far back 
as the fourteenth or fifteenth century. We are informed that in 
fome of the earlier inedited French books on cookery, receipts are 
given for making cakes in thefe obfcene forms, which are named 
without any concealment ; and the writer on this fubjed, who wrote 
in thefixteenth century, Johannes Bruerinus Campeglus, defcribing 
the different forms in which cakes were then made, enumerates thofe 
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of the fecret members of both fexes, a proof, he fays of " the de- 
generacy of manners, when Chriftians themfelves can delight In 
obfcenitics and immodeft things even among their articles of food," 
He adds that fome of thefe were commonly fpoken of by a grofs 
name, i/« consfucres} When Dulaure wrote, that isjuft forty years 
ago, cakes of thefe forms continued to be made in various parts of 
France, and he informs us that thofe reprefenting the male organ 
were made in the Lower Limoufin, and efpecially at Brives, while 
fimilar images of the female organ were made at Clermont in 
Auvergne, and in other places. They were popularly called miches} 
There is another cuftom attached to Earter, which has probably 
fome relation to the worfbip of which we are treating, and which 
feems once to have prevailed throughout England, though we 
believe it is now confined to Shropfliire and Chefhire. In the 
former county it is called heaving^ in the latter lifting. On Eafter 
Monday the men go about with chairs, feize the women they meet, 
and, placing them in the chairs, raise them up, turn them round 
two or three times, and then claim the right of kifTing them. On 
Eafter Tuefday, the fame thing is done by the women to the men. 
This, of courfe, is only praftifed now among the lower clalTes, 
except fometimes as a frolic among intimate friends. The chair 
appears to have been a comparatively modern addition, fince fuch 
articles have become more abundant. In the laft century four or 
five of the one fex took the viiflim of the other fex by the arms and 
legs, and lifted her or him in that manner, and the operation was 

' Alias fingunt oblonga figura, alias fphierica, et orbiculari, alias triangula, quad- 
rangulaque; quaedam ventricofe funt; quEcdam pudenda muliebria, alife virilia (fi 
diis placet) reprtefeniant; adeo degcneravere bonoa mores, ut ctiam Chriflianis 
obfccena el pudenda in cibis placcant. Sunt etenim quos cunnos faccbaratas appe- 
lilent. Jo. Bruerini Campcgii Dt Re Ciburia, lib. vi, c. 7.— Conf. Lc Grande 
d'Aufli, Hijieire it la Vie Privie dei Fran^aii, vol. ii, p. 309. 

" Dulaure, vol. ii, pp, 155 — iS7- 
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attended, at all events on the part of the men, with much inde- 
cency. The women ufually exped a Tmall contribution of money 
from the men they have lifted. More anciently, in the time of 
Durandus, that is, in the thirteenth century, a ftill more fingular 
cuftom prevailed on thefe two days. He tells us that in many 
countries, on the Eafter Monday, it was the rule for the wives to 
beat their hufl>ands,and that on theTuefday thehufbands beat their 
wives.' Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, tells us that in the city 
of Durham, in his time, it was the cuftom for the men, on the one 
day, to take off" the women's ftioes, which the latter were obliged 
to purchafe back, and that on the other day the women did the 
fame to the men. 

In mediseval poetry and romance, the month of May was cele- 
brated above all others as that confecrated to Love, which feemcd 
to pervade alt nature, and to invite mankind to partake in the 
general enjoyment. Hence, among nearly all peoples, its approach 
was celebrated with feftivities, in which, under various forms, wor- 
fhip was paid to Nature's reprodufttvenefs. The Romans wel- 
comed the approach of May with their Floralia, a feftival we have 
already defcribed as remarkable for licentioufnefs ; and there can- 
not beadoubt that our Teutonic forefathers had also their feftival 
of the feafon long before they became acquainted with the Romans. 
Yet much ot the mediteval celebration of May-day, efpecially in the 
South, appears to have been derived from the Floralia of the latter 
people. As in the Floralia, the arrival of the feftival was announced 
by the founding of horns during the preceding night, and no fooner 
had midnight arrived than the youth of both fexes proceeded in 
couples to the woods to garher branches and make garlands, with 
. which they were to return juft at funrife for the purpofe of decora- 



' In plerifquc etiam regionibus muliere 

fiuM, die vero tercia uxores fuas. Dui 

I fumnia die feft Pafcbam, he no doubi m 



fecunda die poll Pafcham verberant m 
Indus, Rntianale, lib. vi, c. 86 — 89. 
:ans EaRer Monday. 
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ting the doors of their houfes. In England the grand feature of 
the day was the Maypole, This maypole was the ftcm of a tall 
young tree cut down for the occafion, painted of various colours, 
and carried in joyous proceflion, with minftrels playing before, 
until it reached the village green, or the open fpace in the middle 
of a town, where it was ufually fet up. It was there decked with 
garlands and flowers, the lads and girls danced round it, and people 
indulged in all forts of riotous enjoyments. All this is well de- 
fcribed byaPuritanwritcr of the reign of Queen Elizabeth — Philip 
Stubbes — who fays that, " againft Maic," " everj' parllhe, towne, 
and village aflcmbic themfclves together, bothe men, women, and 
children, olde and yong, even all indifferently ; and either goyng 
all together, or devidyng themfclves into companies, they goe fomc 
to the woodes and groves, fome to thehillesand mountaines.fomcto 
one place, feme to another, where they fpende all the night inpleafant 
paftymes, and in the mornyng thei returne, bryngyng with them 
birch bowcs and braunches of trees to deck their afTembties withall, 
. . . . But their cheefeft jewell thei bryng from thence is their 
Maic pole, whichc thei bryng home with greate veneration, as thus: 
Thei have twcntic or fourtie yoke of oxen, every oxc havyng a 
fweete nofegaie of flowers placed on the tippe of his homes, and 
thefr oxen drawe home this Maic poolc (this ftinckyng idoll 
rather), whiche is covered all over with flowers and hearbes, bounde 
rounde aboute vi-ith ftrynges, from the top to the bottome, and D 
foractyme painted with variable colours, with twoo or three hun- I 
drcd men, women, and children followyng it, with greate devotion. 
And thus bcyng reared up, with handekerchiefcs and flaggcs ftream- 
yng on the toppe, thei ftrawe the grounde aboute, binde greene r^ 
boughcs about it, fctt up fommcr haules, bowers, and arbours hard£^ 
by it. And then fiill thei to banquet and fcaft, to leape anc^ ^ 
dauncc aboute it, as the heathen people did, at the dedication 
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their idolles, whereof this is a perfeft patterne, or rafher the thyng 
Itfelf/" 

The Puritans were deeply imprefled with the belief that the 
maypole was a fubftantial relic of Faganifm; and they were no 
doubt right. There appears to be reafon fufficient for fuppofing 
that, at a period which cannot now be afcertained, the maypole had 
taken the place of the phallus. The ceremonies attending the ' 
elevation of the two objefts were identical. The fame joyous pro- 
ceHion in the Roman feftivals, defcribed above, conduced the 
phallus into the midft of the town or village, where in the fame 
manner it was decked with garlands, and the worfhip partook of 
the fame charadler. We may add, too, that both feftivals were 
attended with the fame licentioufnefs. " I have heard it credibly 
reported," fays the Puritan Stubbes, "and that viva voce by raenne 
of greate gravitie and reputation, that of fourtie, three fcore, or a 
hundred maides goyng to the woode over night, there have fcarcely 
the third part returned home again undefiled." 

The day generally concluded with bonfires. Thefereprefented 
the need-fire, which was intimately connefted with the ancient priapic 
rites. Fire itfelf was an objeft of worftiip, as the moft power- 
ful of the elements; but it was fuppofed to lofe its purity and facred 
characfler in being propagated from one material Co another, and 
the worftiippers fought on thefe folemn occafions to produce it in 
its primitive and pureft form. This was done by the rapid friition 
of two pieces of wood, attended with fuperftitious ceremonies; the 
pure element of fire was believed to exift in the wood, and to be 
thus forced out of it, and hence it was called need-fire (in Old 
German Bo/yira^r, and in Anglo-Saxon, need-fyr), meaning literally 
aforced fire, or fireextrafted by force. Before the procefs of thus 
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extrafting the fire from the wood, it was necefTary that all the fires 
previoufly exifting in the village fhould be extinguiflied,and they 
were afterwards revived from the bonfire which had been lit from the 
need-fire. The whole fyftem of bonfires originated from thisfuper- 
ftition ; they had beenadopted generallyonoccafionsofpopularre- 
joicing, and the bonfires commemorating the celebrated gunpowder 
plot are only particular applications of the general praftice to an 
accidental cafe. The fuperftition of the need-fire belongs to a very 
remote antiquity in the Teutonic race, and exifted etjuatly in 
ancient Greece. It is profcribed in the early capitularies of the 
Frankifh emperors of the Carlovingian dynafty.' The univerfality 
of this fuperftition is proved by the circumftance that it ftill exifts 
in the Highlands of Scotland, efpecially in Caithnefs, where it is 
adopted as a protciSion for the cattle when attacked by difeafe 
which the Highlanders attribute to witchcraft." It was from the 
remoteft ages the cuftom to caufe cattle, and even children, to pafs 
acrofs the need-fire, as a protection to them for the reft of their 
lives. The need-fire was kindled at Eafter, on May-day, and efpe- 
cially at the fummer folftice, on the eve of the feaft of St. John the 
Baptift, or of Midfummer-day.' 

The eve of St. John was in popular fuperftition one of the moft 
important days of the medieval year. The need-fire — or the St. 
John's fire, as rt was called — was kindled juft at midnight, the 
moment when the folftice was fupposed to take place, and the 
young people of both fexes danced round it, and, above all things. 



) Sive illos facrilegoi ignei quos nfdfratres [\, nedfyres) vocinc, live omnea quK- 
cumque funt pagtmonim obfervRtiones diligcnter prahibeani. Karlomanni Capituiare 
Primum, A. D. 742, in Baluzii Capitularia Rrgum Fruncerum, col. 1 48. Repeated in 
the Capilulnrium Caroli Magni it Ladovici Pii, compiled n. d. 827. See Baluz., 16., 
col. 82s. 

a Logan, Tbi Segtiijb Gael, vol. ii, p. 64, and Jamieron's Seaiujk Diaionary, 
Suppl. fub. V. Neidfyrt, 

^ See Grimm, Dcutfcbt Mythniegie, pp. 341 — 349. 
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i over It, or rumed through it, which was looked upon not 

only as a purification, but as a proteftion againft evil influences. It 

was the night when ghofl:s and other beings of the fpiritual world 

were abroad, and when witches had moll power. It was believed, 

even, that during this night people's Ibuls left the body in fleep, 

and wandered over the world, feparared from it. It was a night 

of the great meetings of the witches, and it was that in which they 

mixed their moft deadly poifons,and performed their moft effeflive 

charms. It was a night efpecially favourable to divination in every 

form, and in which maidens fought to know their future fweet- 

hearts and hufbands. It was during this night, alfo, that plants 

poffefled their greateft powers either for good or for evil, and that 

they were dug up with all due ceremonies and cautions. The more 

hidden virtues of plants, indeed, depended much on the time at 

which, and the ceremonies with which, they were gathered, and 

thefe latter were extremely fuperftitious, no doubt derived from the 

femote ages of paganifm. As ufual, the clergy applied a half- 

femedy to the evil ; they forebade any rites or incantations in the 

gathering of medicinal herbs except by repeating the creed and the 

X-ord's prayer.' 

As already ftated, the night of St. John's, or Midfummer-eve, 
Xvas that when ghofts and fpirits of all defcriptions were abroad, 
and when witches aflembled, and their potions, for good or for 
«vil, and charms were made with moft effeft. It was the night 
4br popular divination, efpecially among the young maidens, who 
■fought to know who were deftined to be their hufliands, what 
Avould be their charaders, and what their future condudl:. The 
medicinal virtues of many planes gathered on St. John's eve, and 
"with the due ceremonies, were far more powerful than if gathered 



I Non licet in colleAione herbarum mcdicinaliu.m allqua. 
tadoDCs aiteniiere, nifi tantiim cum fymbolo divino et oratione doj 
Doroinus nofter honoreiur. Burchardi Dtcrelsrum Liiri, x, io. 
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at other times. The moft fecret praftices of the old popular fuper- 
fticlons are now moftly forgotten, but when, here and there, we 
meet with a few traces of them, they are of a charafter which leads 
us to believe that they belonged to a great extent to that fame 
worfhip of the generative powers which prevailed fo generally 
among all peoples. We remember that, we believe in one of the 
earlier editions of Mother Bunch, maidens who wifhed to know \t 
their lovers were conftant or not were direifted to go out exaftly at 
midnight on St. John's eve, to ftrip themfelves entirely naked, and 
in that condition to proceed to a plant or (hrub, the name of which 
was given, and round it they were to form a circle and dance, 
repeating at the fame time certain words which they had been 
taught by their inftruftrefs. Having completed this ceremony, 
they were to gather leaves of the plant round which they had 
danced, which they were to carry home and place under their 
pillows, and what they wiihed to know would be revealed to them 
in their dreams. We have feen in fome of the medieval treatifes 
on the virtue of plants directions for gathering fome plants of efpe- 
cial importance, in which it was required that this fhould be per- 
formed by young girls in a fimilar ftate of complete nakednefs. 

Plants and flowers were, indeed, intimately connetfted with this 
worlhip. We have feen how conftantly they are introduced in the 
form of garlands, and they were always among the offerings to 
Priapus. It was the univerfal pradlice, in dancing round the fire 
on St. John's eve, to conclude by throwing various kinds of Howers 
and plants into it, which were confidered to be propitiatory, to avert 
certain evils to which people were liable during the following year. 
Among the plants they offered are mentioned mother-wort, vervain, 
and violets. It is perhaps to this connexion of plants with the old 
priapic worfhip that weowe the popular tendency to give them names 
which were more or lefs obfcene, moft of which are now loft, or 
are fo far modified as to prefent no longer the fame idea. Thus 




the well-known arum of our hedge-bottoms received the names, 
no doubt fuggefted by its form, of cuckoo's pintle, or prieft's 
pintle, or dog's pintle; and, in French, thofe of vti de chien and 
vit deprejlre; in Englifh it is now abbreviated into cuckoo-pint, 
or, fometimes, cuckoo-point. The whole family of the orchides 
was diftinguilhed by a correfponding word, accompanied with 
various qualifications. We have in William Coles's Adatnin Eden^ 
(fol. 1659} the different names, for different varieties, of doggs- 
ftones, fool-ftones, fox-ftones ; in the older Herbal of Gerard (fol. 
1597) triple ballockes, fweet ballockes, fweet cods, goat's-ftones, 
hare's-ftones, &c ; in French, couitlon de bouc (the goat was efpc- 
cially connetiled with the priapic myfteries) and couHle, or couillon, 
de chien. In French, too, as we learn from Cotgrave and the 
herbals, "a kind of fallet hearbe" was called couille a Vevique; the 
greater ftone-crop was named fOtf/V/f d» loup; and the fpindle-tree 
was known by the name of couUlan de pritre. There are feveral 
plants which poffefs fomewhat the appearance of a rough bufh 
of hair. One of thefe, a fpecies of flt/Zas/wm, was known even in 
Roman times by the name of Capillus l-'eneris, and in more modern 
times it has been called maiden-hair, and our lady's hair. Another 
plant, the afplenium irtchomanes, was and is alfo called popularly 
maiden-hair, or maiden's-hair ; and we believe that the fame name 
has been given to one or two other plants. There is reafon for 
belicvingthatthehairimplied in thefe names was that of the pubes.^ 
We might collefl a number of other old popular names of plants 
of a fimilar charaifler with thefe juft enumerated. 

In an old calendar of the Romifh church, which is often quoted 



' Fumitory was inoiher of thefe plants, and in a vocabulary of plants in a 
MS. of ihe middle of (he thirteenth century, we find 'n% names in Latin, French, 
and Englifti given as follows, '* Fumus terrte, fumeurrf, eunttbMrt." See Wright's 
yelamt of yBcabuUrits, p. 17. 
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in Brand's Popular Antiquities, the feektng of plants for their j 
hidden virtues and magical properties is efpecially noted as partj 
of the praftices on the eve of St. John (herba diverfi generis I 
qu^run/ur) ; and one plant is efpecially fpecified in terms too 4 
myfterious to be eafily underftood,^ Fern-feed, alfo, was a j 
great object of fearch on this night; for, if found and properly t 
gathered, it was believed to pofTefs powerful magical proper-] 
ties, and efpecially that of rendering invifible the individual who ■ 
carried it upon his perfon. But the moft remarkable of all the J 
plants connected with thefe ancient priapic fupcrftitions was the | 
mandrake [mandragora], a plant which has been looked upon witK ] 
a fort of feeling of reverential fear at all periods, and almoft in al! ] 
parts. Its Teutonic name, alrun, or, in its more modern form, 1 
alraun, fpeaks at once of the belief in its magical qualities among J 
that race. People looked upon it as poiTelTing feme degree of 4 
animal life, and it was generally believed that, when it was drawn ■ 
out of the earth, it uttered a cry, and that this cry carried certain 
death or madnefs to the perfon who extracted it. To efcape this 
danger, the remedy was to tie a ftring round it, which was to be I 
attached to a dog, and the latter, being driven away, dragged up , 
the root in its attempt to run off, and experienced the fatal confc- ' 
quences. The root was the important part of the plant ; it has 
fomewhat the form of a forked radifh, and was believed to repre- 
fent exadly the human form below the waift, with, in the male > 
and female plants, the human organs of generation diltimftly devel- 
I oped. The mandrake, when it could be obtained, was ufed in the 
middle ages in the place of the phallic amulet, and was carefully 
carried on the perfon, or preferved in the houfe. It conferred fer- 
tility in more fenfes than one, for it was believed that as long as 
you kept it locked up with your money, the latter would become 

' Cirduus puellarum legitur et sb eirdem centum cruces. 
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doubled in quantity every ) 
I proteiftive qualities of the phallus. The Templars were accufed of 
1 worftiiping the mandrake, or mandragora, which became an objeft of 
great celebrity in France during the reigns of the weak monarchs 
Charles VI. and Charles VII. In 1429 one Friar Richard, of the 
I order of the Cordeliers, preached a fierce fermon againft the use of 
I this amulet, the temporary effeifl of which was fo great, that a cer- 
tain number of his congregation delivered up their " mandra- 
' goires" to the preacher to be burnt.' 
\ It appears that the people who dealt in thefe amulets helped i^ 

i nature to a rather confiderable extent by the means of art, and 
that there was a regular procefs of cooking them up. They were 
neceffarily aware that the roots themfelves, in their natural ftate, 
prefented, to fay the lead, very imperfeftly the form which men's 
imagination had given to them, fo they obtained the fineft roots 
; they could, which, when frefti from the ground, were plump and 
I ioft, and readily took any impreiTion which might be given to 
them. They then ftuck grains of millet or barley into the parts 

i' Vrhere they wiflied to have hair, and again put it into a hole in the 
^arth, until thefe grains had germinated and formed their roots. 
.This procefs, it was faid, was perfedled within twenty days. They 
l*:hen took up the mandrake again, trimmed the fibrous roots of 
lAnillet or barley which ferved for hair, retouched the parts them- 
bCclves fo as to give them their form more perfectly and more per- 
p*-natiently, and then fold it.^ 

Befides thefe great and general priapic feftivals, there were 
oubtlefs others of lefs importance, or more local in their character, 
hich degenerated in aftertimes into mere local ceremonies and 



' Journal a' tm Baurgeais de Paris, under ihe year 1419. 
' See the authorities for thefe ftstements in Dul: 
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feftivities. This would be the cafe efpecially in cities and corpo- 
rate towns, where the guilds came in, to perpetuate the inftitution, 
and to give it gradually a modified form. Moft towns in England 
had once feftivalsofthischarain:er,andatleaft three reprefentativesol 
them are ftill kept up, the proceflion of Lady Godiva at Coventry, 
the Shrewfbury Aiow, and the guild feftival at Prefton in Lanca- 
ihire. In the firft of thefe, the lady who is fuppofed to ride naked 
in the proceflion probably reprefents fome feature in the ancient 
priapic celebration; and the ftory of the mannerin which the Lady 
Godiva averted the anger of her hufliand from the townfmen,which 
is certainly a mere fable, was no doubt invented to explain a fea- 
ture of the celebration, the real meaning of which had incourfe of 
time been forgotten. The pageantry of the Shrewfbury fhow 
appears to be fimilarly the unmeaning refleiftion of forms belong- 
ing to older and forgotten practices and principles. On the Conti- 
nent there were many fuch local feftivals, fuch as the feaft of fools, 
the feaft of afles (the afs was an animal facred to Priapus), and 
others, all which were adapted by the mediseval church exaftly as 
the clergy had taken advantage of the profit to be derived from the 
phallic worftiip in other forms. 

Theleaden tokens, or medalets, which we have already defcribed, 
feem to point evidently to the exiftence in the middle ages of 
fecrel focieties or clubs connefted with this obfcene worfliip, be- 
fides the public feftivals. Of thefe it can hardly be expelled 
that any defcription would furvive, but, if not the faift, the 
belief in it is clearly eftabliftied by the eagernefs with which fuch 
obfcene rites were laid to the charge of moft of the mediseval fecret 
focieties, whether lay clubs or religious fefts, and we know that 
fecret focieties abounded in the middle ages. However willing the 
Romifh clergy were to make profit out of the popular phalHc wor- 
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Ihip, they were equally ready to ufe the belief in it as a means of 
exciting prejudice againft any fefts which the church chofe to 
regard as religious or political heretics. 

It is very evident that, in the earlier ages of the church, the 
converfion of the Pagans to Chriftianity was in a vaft number of 
cafes lefs than a half-converfion, and that the preachers of the' 
gofpel were fatisfied by people afluming the name of Chrlftians, 
without inquiring too clofely into the fincerity of their change, or 
into their pradice. We can trace in the expreffions of difapproval 
in the writings of fome of the more zealous of the ecclefiaftical 
writers, and in the canons of the earlier councils, the alarm created 
by the prevalence among Chriftians of the old popular feftivals of 
paganifm ; and the revival of thofe particular canons and depreca- 
tory remarks in the ecclefiaftical councils and writings of a later 
period of the middle ages (hows that the exiftence of the evil had 
continued unabated. There was an African council in the year 
381, from which Burchardus, who compiled his condenfation of 
ecclefiaftical decrees for the ufe of his own time, profelTes to derive 
his provifions againft " the feftivals which were held with Pagan 
ceremonies." We are there told that, even on the moft facred 
of the Chriftian commemoration days, thefe rites derived from the 
Pagans were introduced, and that dancing was pradtifed in the open 
ftreets of fo infamous a charafter, and accompanied with fuch 
lafcivious language and geftures, that the modefty of refpeftable 
females was ftiocked to a degree that prevented their attendance 
at the fervice in the churches on thofe days.' It is added that 



1 lllud eliam petem 
lacis exercentur, qux 
celebranda coganiur, ex qi 
altera fieri occulta videatu 

impofita p«na prohiberi, 

per nonnuUas civitatca ct in ipfia locia facris talia commitlerc nan reformid 
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attrafta uint, ita ut nunc a paganis ad hcEC 

ibus ChriRianorum imperaiorum perfecutio 

jubeant, et de civiiaiibus ct polTeflionibus 

Ltalibus beaiiffimorum martyrum 
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thefe Pagan ceremonies were even carried into the churches, and 
that many of the clergy took part in them, 
r It is probable, too, that when Paganifm itfelf had become an 
1 offence againft the ftate, and thofe who continued attached to it 
I were expofed to perfecution, they embraced the name of Chriftians 
I as a cover for the grolteft fuperftitions, and formed feifts who prac- 
\ tifed the rites of Paganifm in their fecret conventicles, but were 
placed by the church among the Chriftian herefies. In forae of 
thefe, efpecially among thofe of an early date, the obfcene rites and 
principles of the phallic worftiip feem to have entered largely, for, 
though their opponents probably exaggerated the aiflual vice car- 
ried on under their name, yet much of it muft have had an exift- 
ence in truth. It was a mixture of the licence of the vulgar 
Paganifm of antiquity with the wild doftrines of the latter eaftcrn 
philofophers. The older orthodox writers dwell on the details of 
thefe libidinous rites. Among the earlieft in date were the Adam- 
iani, or Adamites, who profcribed marriage, and held that the moft 
perfeft innocence was confiftent only with the community of women. 
They chofe latibula, or caverns, for their conventicles, at which both 
fexes affembled together in perfect nakednefs,' This feft perhaps 
continued to exift under different forms, but it was revived among 
the intelledua! vagaries of the fifteenth century, and continued at 
leaft to be much talked of till the feventeenth. The dodlrine of 
the community of women, and the praftice of promifcuous fexual 
intercourfe in their meetings, were afcribed by the early Chriftian 

diebus eciam, quod pudons elt dicere, rahatlones fee le rati Hi mas per vico& alque plateas 
cxerceant, ui maironalis honor, ei innumeubilium fieminaruni pudor, devote veni- 
entium ad fac rati Hi mum diem, injuriis lafcivienciutn appeiaiur, ut ciiam iplius janAfc { 
religionis pEcne Cugiatur accelTus. Burchard. Decrrt., lib. x., c. 20, De rmvivii 
jutt filial rim pagamram, ex Caiicil. Jfricana, cap. 17. Sec Labbvi, Ctntil. 
torn, ii, col. 1085. 

' Epiphanii Epifc. Conftanl. Paaarium vcrfus Harts., vol. 1, p. 459, ed Pctav, 
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controverfialifts to feveral fefls, fuch as the followers of Florian,and 
of Carpocratian, who were accufed of putting out the lamps in their 
churches at the end of the evening fervice, and indulging In fexual 
intercourfe indifcriminately ;' the Nicolaittc, who held their wives 
in common ; the Ebionei ; and efpecially the Giioftics, or followers 
of Bafilides, and the Manichaeans. The Nicolaites held that the 
only way to falvation lay through frequent intercourfe between theA 
fexes.* Epiphanius fpeaks of a fed: who facrificed a child in their 
Tecret rites by pricking it with brazen pins, and then offering its 
blood.^ The Gnoftics were accufed of eating human fle{h as well 
as of lafcivioufnefs, and they alfo are faid to have held their women 
in common, and taught that it was a duty to proftitute their 
■wives to their guefts.* They knew their fellow fedVarians by a 
■fecret fign, which confifted in tickling the palm of the hand with 
the finger in a peculiar manner. The fign having been recog- 
nized, mutual confidence was eftablifhed, and the ftranger was 
invited to fupper ; after they had eaten their fill, the hufband 
»*emoved from the fide of his wife, and faid to her, " Go, exhibit 
charity to our guefl:," which was the fignal for thofe further fcenes 
of hofpitality.* This account is given us by St. Epiphanius, 
liifhop of Conftantia. We are told further of rites practiced by 
the Gnofl:ics, which were fi:ill more difgufting, for they were faid, 
after thefe libidinous fcenes, to offer and adminifter t\\ejemen virile 



' In ecclefia fua poft occirum foils lucernis exlinftls mifceri cum muljereulis. 
Philallri dc Harrefiiui Libir, c. 57. 

^ Epiphanii Panarium, vol. 1, p. 71. 

' Epiphanius, Vol. i, p. 416. 

* On ihc fecrci worfliip and charafler of the Gnoilics, fee Epiphanii Panarium, 
vol. i, pp. 84 — 102. 

' €< TOVTQV Se avfjiVoaidaavTei, Kal ofi; ctto? ifrrelv, ra? if>\^0a^ tow /cbpav 
^liirXrjirai'Te'i eairrtuc, et? otarpov Tpevoinai. icai 6 f^iv avrjp t^t fwaiKin 
VTTOYWp^o'O! t^aaieei Xe7(in' Ty eai/rofy ywaiKi OTt avda-ra Xeymv, voi'ijaav 
T^v ayoTTJ]!' fier^ rov aStX^oi/. oi Si raXavei /iiyeVres a\Xij\o(¥. Epiphan, 
FiMfium, vol. i, p. 86. 
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as their facramcnt.' A {tmilar praftice is defcribed as exifting 
among women in the middle ages for the purpofe of fecuring the 
love of their hulbands, and was perhaps derived from the Gnoftics 
and Manichseans, whofe doiitrines, brought from the Eaft, appear 
to have fpread themfelves extenfivelv into Weftern Europe.* 

Of thefe dofitrines, however, we have no traces at leaft until 
the eleventh century, when a great intellectual agitation began in 
Weftern Europe, which brought to the surface of fociety a multi- 
tude of ftrange creeds and ftrange theories. The popular worftiip 
difplayed in the great annual feftivals, and the equally popular 
local pies, ur5an or rural, were hardly interfered with, or any 
fecret focieties belonging to the old worlhip ; the mediaeval church 
did not confider them as herefies, and let them alone. Thus, 
except now and then a provifion of fome ecclefiaftical council 
exprefted in general terms againft fuperftitions, which was hardly 
heard at the time and not liftened to, they are pafTed over in filence. 
But the moment anything under the name of herefy raifed its head, 
the alarm was great, Gnofticifm and ManichKifm, which had 
indeed been identical, were the hereiies moft hated in the Eaftern 
empire, and, as may be fuppofed, moft perfecuted ; and this perfe- 
cution was deftined to drive them weftward. In the feventh cen- 

■ Sec details on this Aibjeft in Gpjphanji Panarium. ib. Conf. PrxdelliDati 
Advtrfui Hxrii., Hb. i, e. 46, where the lame ihing is faid of the Manichteans. 

' Gullalli de femine viri luj, ut, propter tua diaboliea fa^i, pins in amorcm 
luuni dcardefcerei ? Si ftdlli, fepiem annos per legitimas fcrias pccnitere dcbci. 
Burchardi Dfcrdorum lib. xix. The fame praftites appear to have exilled among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Thus, one of the cafes in Theodori Libtr Paniitnlialis. (in 
Thorpe's Antient Ldws and liifiilaiei,') is, — Mulier ofix femcn viri fui in cibum 
miferit, ut inde amoris ejus plus iccipiat, vii. annos ptrniieat. Theod, Lib. Pan. 
xvi. JO, And again, Mulier qux fem-en viri cum cibo fuo mifcuerii, et id Tiinipferit, 
ut mafculo carior fit, lii. annos jejunec. Ecgberti CmfejfiiHaU, fee. 29. Sprenger. 
Malltm Malefearum, tguxll. vii, telU us of witches who made men eat bitn 4 
tbtfi to fecurc their love. 
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tury they became modified into a left which took the name of 
Paulicians, it is (aid, from an Armenian enthufiaft named Paulus, 
and they feem to have ftill further provoked the hatred of the 
church by making themfelves, in their own interefts, the advocates 
of freedom of thought and of ecclefiaftical reform. If hlftory be to 
be believed, their Chriftian feelings cannot have been very ftrong, 
for, unable to refift perfecution within the empire, they retired 
into the territory held by the Saracens, and united with the enemies 
of the Crofs in making war upon the Chriftian Greeks. Others 
fought refuge in the country of the Bulgarians, who had very 
generally embraced their doiftrines, which foon fpread thence weft- 
ward. In their progrefs through Germany to France they were 
known beft as Bulgarians, from the name of the country whence 
they came ; in their way through Italy they retained their name of 
Paulicians, corrupted in the Latin of that period of the middle ages 
into Populicani, Poplicani, Publicani, &c ; and, in French, into 
Prrpelkan, Pobliean, Polkien, and various other forms which it is 
unneceflary to enumerate. They began to caufe alarm in France 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, in the reign of king 
Robert, when, under the name of Popelicans, they had eftab- 
liftied themfelves in the diocefe of Orleans, in which city a council 
was held againft them in 1022, and thirteen individuals were 
condemned to be burnt. The name appears to have lafted into 
the thirteenth century, but the name of Bulgarians became 
more permanent, and, in its French form of Bolgres, Bougres, or 
Bogres, became the popular name for heretics in general. With 
thefe herefies, through the more fenfual parts of Gnofticifm and 
Manichteifm, there appears to be left hardly room for doubt that 
the ancient phallic worfliip, probably fomewhat modified, and under 
the fhadow of fecret rites, was imported into Weftern Europe; for, 
if we make allowance for the willing exaggerations of religious 
hatred, and confequent popular prejudice, the general conviftion 
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that thefe feiftarians had rites and praftices of a licentious charafter 
appears too ftrong to be entirely difregarded, nor does it prefcnt 
anything contrary to what we know of the ftafe of mediieval 
fociety, or to the fafts which have already been brought forward 
in the prefent eflay. Thefe early fefts appear to have protefTed 
dofilrines rather clofely refembling modern communifm, including, 
like thofe of their earlier fe<^arian predeceflbrs, the community of 
women ; and this community naturally implies the abolition of 
diftinflive affinities. One of the writers againft the mediffival 
heretics aflures us that there were "many profefTed ChriftJans, both 
men and women, who feared no more to go to their fifter, or Ton 
or daughter, or brother, or nephew or niece, or kin or relation, 
than to their own wife or hufband."' They were accufed, beyond 
this, of indulging in unnatural vices, and this charge was fo 
generally believed, that the name of Bulgarus, or heretic, became 
equivalent with Sodomite, and hence came the modern French 
word bougre, and its Englifh reprefentatives. 

In the courfe of the eleventh century the feflarians appeared in 
Italy under the name of Patarini, Paterini, or Patrini, which is faid 
to have been taken from an old quarter of the city of Milan named 
Pataria, in which they firft held their aflemblies. A contemporary 
Englishman, Walter Mapes, gives us a fingular account of the 
Paterini and their fecret rites. Some apoftates from this herefy, 
he tells us, had related that, at the firft watch of night, they 
met in their fynagogues, clofed carefully the doors and windows, 
and waited in filence, until a black cat of extraordinary bignefs 
defcended among them by a rope, and that, as foon as they faw 
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this ftrange animal, they put out the lights, and muttering through 

their teeth inftead of finging their hymns, felt their way to this 

objefl of their worfhip, and kifled it, according to their feelings of 

humility or pride, fome on the feet, fome under the tail, and others 

on the genitals, after which each feized upon the neareft perfon of a 

different fex, and had carnal intercourfe as long as he was able. 

Their leaders taught them that the moft perfeift degree of charity was 

" to do or fuffer in this manner whatever a brother or lifter might 

defirc and afk," and hence, fays Mapes, they were called Paterini, 

a patiendo} Other writers have fuggefted a different derivation, 

but the one firft given appears to be that moft generally accepted. 

The different fefts or congregations in I taly and the fouth, indeed, 

appear generally to have taken their names from the towns in 

■which they had their feats or head-quarters. Thus, thofe who 

■were feated at Bagnols, in the department of the Gard, in the 

iouth of France, were called by the Latin writers Bagnolenfes; the 

lame writers give the name of Concordenfes, or Concorezenfes, 

to the heretics of Concordia in Lombardy ; and the city of AIbi, 

»-iow the capital of the department of the Tarn, gave its name 

to the feifl of the Albigenfes, or Albigeois, the moft extenfive 



ad fidem cnarrant quod circs primam 
is, ei fcneftris, cxpeftamcs in fingulis 
idiltjue per funem appenfum 
viderlnt, liiminibus extinais, 
ffertis dentibus, accc- 



' Refipuerunt auiem multi, reverfiqui 
vioiftis vigiliatn, claufis eorum januis, holliis, 
finagogis fuis fingulx fedeant in lilentio ramili; 
i n medio mirx magnitudinis murelegus niger, qi 
Viymnos non decantant, non diftindte dicunc, 
^duntque ubi dominum fuum viderint palpantes, inventumtjue deofcnjlaniur quifqut 
fecundum quod ampliore fervct infania humiliua, quidam pedes, plurinii Tub cauda, 
pleriquc pudenda, et quafi a loco fcetoris acccpta licentia pruriginis, quifque fibi 
prozirnum ant proximam arripit, commifccnlurciue qjantum qaifque ludibnucn 
entcndere prsvalet. Dicunt etiam magiftri docentque novitios cariiatem efle per- 
feflam agerc vel paii quod defideraveric ei peiierit fraier aui foror, emingiiere fcilicei 

iinriccn ardentes, er a padetido Paterini dicuncur. Mapea, Dt Nugis Curidltum, 
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of them all, which fpread over the whole of the fouth of France, 
richenthufiaftofthe city of Lyons, named Waldo, who had collefted 
his wealth by mercantile purfuits, and who lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury, fold his property and diftributed it among the poor, and he 
became the head of a feft which profefied poverty as one of its 
tenets, and received from the name of its founderthat of Waldenfes 
or Vaudois. From their profelTion of voluntary poverty they are 
fometimes fpoken of by the name of Pauperes de Lugduno, the 
paupers of Lyons. Contemporaries fpeak of the Waldenfes as 
being generally poor ignorant people ; yet they fpread widely 
over that part of France and into the valleys of Switzerland, and 
became fo celebrated, that at laft nearly all the medieval heretics 
were ufually clalTed under the head of Waldenfes. Another fefl, 
ufually clafTedwith the Waldenfes, were called Cathari. The Nova- 
tians, a feft which fprang up in the church in the third century, 
aflumed alfo the name of Cathari, as laying claim to extraordinary 
purity [KaBapot], but there is no reafon for believing that the ancient 
feft was revived in the Cathari of the later period, or even that 
the two words are identical. The name of the latter feft is 
often fpelt Gazari, Gazeri, Ga?ari, and Chazari ; and, as they were 
more efpecially a German feft, it is fupposed to have been the 
origin of the German words A'Wzfr and /iWzffrw, which became 
the common German terms for a heretic and herefy. It was 
fuggefted by Henfchenius that this name was derived from the 
German Katze or Kftze, a cat, in allufion to the common report 
that they aflembled at night like cats, or ghofts ; ' or the 
cat may have been an alluHon to the belief that in their fecret 
meetings they worfliipped that animal. This fedl muft have been 
very ignorant and fuperllitlous if it be true which fome old writers 
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tell us, that they believed that the fun was a demon, and the moon 
a female called Heva, and that thefe two had fexual intercourfe 
every month.' Like the other heretical feifls, thefe Cathari were 
accufcd of indulging in unnatural vices, and the German words 
Kefzerie and Kelzer were eventually uled to fignify fodomy and a 
fodomite, as well as herefy and a heretic. " 

The Waldenfes generally, taking all the feds which people clafa 
under this name, including alfo the older Bulgari and Publicani, 
were charged with holding fecret meetings, at which the devil 
appeared to them in the fhape, according to fome, of a goat, whom 
they worfhipped by offering the kifs in am, after which they 
indulged in promifcuous fexual intercourfe. Some believed that 
they were conveyed to thefe meetings by unearthly means. The 
Englifh chronicler Ralph de Coggefliall, tells a ftrange ftory of 
the means of locomotion pofleffed by thefe heretics. In the city 
of Rheims, in France, in the time of St, Louis, a handfome young 
woman was charged with herefy, and carried before the archbifhop, 
in whofeprefence (he avowed her opinions, and confelTed that fhehad 
received them from a certain old woman of that city. The old 
woman was then arrefted, convided of being an obftinate heretic, 
and condemned to the ftake. When they were preparing to carry 
her out to the fire, (he fuddenly turned to the judges and faid, " Do 
you think that you are able to burn me in your fire ? I care neither 
for it nor for you ! " And taking a ball of thread, fhe threw it out 
at a large window by which (he was (landing, holding the end of 
the thread In her hands, and exclaiming, " Take it ! " {recipe). In 
II an inllant, in the fight of all who were there, the old woman was 

" lifted from the ground, and, following the ball of thread, was car- 

ried into the air nobody knew where ; and the archbiftiop's officers 



' Bonacurfus, ^ita H/rrtiUornm, 
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burnt the young woman In her place.' It was the belief of mod of 
the old feifts of this clafs, as well as of the more ancient Pagans 
from whom they were derived, that thofe who were fully initiated 
into their moft fecret myfteries became endowed with powers and 
faculties above thofe poflelfed by ordinary individuals, A lift of 
the errors of the Waldenfes, printed in the Reliqui,e Antiquity from 
an Englifti manufcript, enumerates among them that they met 
to indulge in promifcuous fexual intercourfe, and held perverfe 
doctrines in accordance with it; that, in fome parts, the devil 
appeared to them in the form of a cat, and that each kifled him 
under the tail ; and that in other parts they rode to the place of 
meeting upon a ftaff anointed with a certain unguent, and were 
conveyed thither in a moment of time. The writer adds that, 
in the parts where he lived, thefe praftices had not been known 
to exift for a long time." 

Our old chroniclers exult over the fmall fuccefs which attended 
the efforts of thefe heretics from France and the South to introduce 
thcmfeives into our ifland.^ Thefe feAs, with fecret and obfcene 

> Ridulphus Cogclhilengi, in ihe AmfRffima CtlleHu of Manene and Durand. 
On Ihe oScncM with which the ditfcreni k&s comprifcd under ihe name of W»l- 
denfei were charged, fee Grclfer's Scriplorn tmira Seftim Waldfnjium, which will 
be found in ihe iwclfth volume ot his works, Bonicurfus, Vita H^retiesrum, m the 
Jirfl volume of D'Achery's SfUiUgimn, ind ihe work of a Carthufian monk in 
Marlcne and Durand, Amflijfimt CilUaim, vol. vi, col. 57 er feq. 
• Wrighcand Halliwell, Riliq%i* Anti^t^t, vol. i, p. 347. 
Item, habeni inter fe mixtum abominabile, ei perverfa dogmara ad hoc apU, fed 

noD reperitur quod abutmntur in partibui illii a raultii lemporibui. 
Item, in ali^juibus aliii partibus apparet sis daemon fub fpccic ei figura cau, <jueitfe 

fub ctuda ligilUtim ofculancur. 
Item, in aliij partibus fupcr unuin baculum ccrto ungucnto peniaaum eqaicani, 
et id loca alEgnata ubt volucrint congregintar in momenlo dam rolunt. SetJ 
ifta in itlis partit>ui non invmiuntur. 
' Sec, for example, Guil. Neubrigenils, Dt Rrii ABgUcii, iib. ii, c. t j, and 
Walter Mapu, J* Ntgii CmrutSMm, p. 61. 
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rites, appear, indeed, to have found moft favour among the peoples 
who fpoke a dialed derived from the Latin, and this we might 
naturally be led to expeft, for the faft of the prefervatioii of the 
Latin tongue is itfelf a proof of the greater force of the Roman 
element in the fociety, that from which thefe fecret rites appear to 
have been chiefly derived. It is a curious circumftance, in connec- 
tion with this fubjed:, that the popular oaths and exclamations 
among the people fpeaking the languages derived from the Romans 
are almoft all compofed of the names of the objefts of this phallic 
worfhip, an entire contraft to the pradice of the Teutonic tribes — 
the vulgar oaths of the people fpeaking Neo-Latin dialeds are 
obfcene, thofe ot the Germanic race are profane. We have feen 
how the women ot Antwerp, who, though perhaps they did not 
fpeak the Roman dialed, appear to have been much influenced by 
Roman fentiments, made their appeal to their genius Ters. When 
a Spaniard is irritated or fuddenly excited, he exclaims, Carajo ! 
(the virile member) or Cojones! (the tefticles). An Italian, under 
limilar circumftances, ufes the exclamation Cazzo ! (the virile 
member). The Frenchman apoftrophizes the ad, Foulre ! The 
female member, com with the Spaniard, conno with the Italian, and 
(on with the Frenchman, was and is ufed more generally as an ex- 
prefTion of contempt, which is alfo the cafe with the tefticles, eouil- 
lom, in French — thofe who have had experience in the old days of 
"diligence" travelling will remember how ufual it was for the 
driver, when the horfes would not goquick enough, to addrefs the 
leader in fuch terras as, "/^«, done, vieux con! " We have no fuch 
words ufed in this manner in the Germanic languages, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the German PoJz ! and Potztaufend! and 
the Englifh equivalent, Pox! which laft is gone quite out of ufe. 
There was an attempt among the faihionables of our Elizabethan 
age of literature, to introduce the Italian eazzo under the form of 
latfOf and the French foutre under that oi foutra, but thefe were 
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mere aiFedations of a moment, and were fo little in accord with 
our national fentiments that they foon difappcared. 

The earlieft accounts of a feft which held fecret meetings for 
celebrating obfccne rites is found in France. It appears that, early 
in the eleventh century, there was in the city of Orleans a fociety 
confining of members of both fexes, who aifembled at certain 
times in a houfe there, for the purpofes which are defcribed rather 
fully in a document found in the cartulary of the abbey of St. 
P6re at Chartres. As there ftated, they went to the meeting, 
each carrying in the hand a lighted lamp, and they began by 
chaunting the names of demons in the manner of a litany, until a 
demon fuddenly defcended among them in the form of an animal. 
This was no fooner feen, than they all extinguifhed their lamps, 
and each man took the firft female he put his hand upon, and had 
fexual intercourfe with her, without regard if fhe were his mother, 
or his fifter, or a confecrated nun ; and this intercourfe, we arc 
told, was looked upon by them as an aift of holinefs and religion. 
The child which was the fruit of this intercourfe was taken on the 
eighth day and purified by fire, "in fhe manner of the ancient 
Pagans," — fo fays the contemporary writer of this document, — it 
was burnt to afhes in a large fire made for that purpofe. The 
allies were colleifted with great reverence, and preferved, to be 
adminiftered to members of the fociety who were dying, juft as 
good Chriftians received the viaticum. It is added that there was 
fuch a virtue in thefe afhes, that an individual who had once tailed 
them would hardly ever after be able to turn his mind from that 
herefy and take the path of truth.' 



' Congregabantur fiquidem certis no6libus in domo denominati, linguli lucernas 
tencntes in minibus, et, ad inflar letanla:, dsemonum nomina declamibant, donee 
I'ubito dtemoncm in rimilitudinc cujuflibet belUola; Jnier eos viderent defcendere. 
Qui, llatim ut vilibilis ilia videbatur vifio, omnibus eiciinais Juminaribus, ijuani- 
primum quifque poterai, mulierem qui ad roanam fibi veniebai ad abutendmn arri- 
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Whatever degree of truth there may have been in this ftory, it 
muft have been greatly exaggerated; but the conviAion of the 
exiftence of fecret focieties of this charafter during the middle ages 
appears to have been fo ftrong and so generally held, that we 
niiift hcfitate in rejetSing it. Perhaps we may take the leaden 
tokens already defcribed, and reprefented in one of our plates,' as 
evidence of the exiftence of fuch focieties, for thefe curious objefts 
appear to admit of no other fatisfaiftory explanation than that of 
having been in ufe in fecret clubs of a very impure charafter. 

It has been already remarked that people foon feized upon accu- 
fations of this kind as excufes for perfecution, religious and poli- 
tical, and we meet with a curious example in the earlier half of the 
thirteenth century. The diftrid: of Steding, in the north of Ger- 
many, now known as Oldenburg, was at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century inhabited by a people who lived in fturdy inde- 
pendence, but the archbifhops of Bremen feem to have claimed 
fome fort of feudal fuperiority over them, which they refifted by 
force. The archbiihop, in revenge, declared them heretics, and 
proclaimed a crufade againft them. Crufades againJl heretics were 
then in faftiion, for it was juft at the time of the great war againft 
the Albigeois. TheStedingers maintained their independence fuc- 
cefsfully for fome years. In 1232 and 1233, the pope iflued two 



piebat, fine peccati refpeilii ei ulrum mater a 
fandilate ac religione ejus concubitus ab illis xfi 
bitu infans generacus oAava die in medio ear 
igneni, more anliquorum paganorum, el fie ii 
rolligebatur alque cuftodiebatur, u 
t, iegris dandum de hoc feculo ejt 



il foror aut monacha haberelur, pro 
mabatur. Ex quo fpurcilTnTio concu- 
m copiofo igne acccnfo piabatur per 
igne cremabacur. Cujus cinls latita 
Chriftiana religiofitas corpus Chrifli 
i ad viaticum. Inerat enim tanta 
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visdiabolicx fraudis m ipfo cinere, ut quicumquedeprsefataha^refi imbutus fuiflel, i 
de eodem cincrc quamvis sumendo parutn prxlibavifTet, vix unquam polUa de cadem 
hsrcfi grcffum mentis ad viam veritatis dirigere valeret. Guerard, Carlulaire de 
de Saint-Pen de Charirci, vol. i, p. 112. 
See before, p. 146, and Place xxxiW. 
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them with various heathen and magical praflices, but in the fecond 
he enters more fully into details, Thefe Stedingers, the pope 
(Gregory IX.) tells us, performed the following ceremonies at the 
initiation of a new convert into their feft. When the novice was 
introduced,a toad prefented itfelf, which all who were prefent kifled, 
fome on the pofteriors, and others on the mouth, when they drew its 
tongue and fpittle into their own mouths. Sometimes this toad 
appeared of only the natural (ize, but fometimes it was as big as a 
goofe or duck, and often its fize was that of an oven. As the novice 
proceeded, he encountered a man who was extraordinarily pale, with 
large black eyes, and whofe body was fo wafted that his flefh (eemed 
to be all gone, leaving nothing but the Ikin hanging on his bones. 
The novice kifled this perfonage, and found him as cold as ice; 
and after this kifs all traces of the Catholic faith vaniftied from his 
heart. Then they all fat down to a banquet; and when this was 
over, there ftepped out of a ftatue, which flood In their place of 
meeting, a black cat, as large as a moderate fized dog, which 
advanced backwards to them, with its tail turned up. The novice 
firft, then the mafler, and then all the others in their turns, kifled 
the cat under the tail, and then returned to their places, where 
they remained in (ilence, with their heads inclined towards the cat. 
Then themafter fuddenly pronounced the words "Spare us! " which 
he addrefled to the next in order; and the third answered, "We 
know it, lord ; " and a fourth added, " We ought to obey." At 
the clofe of this cetemony the lights were extinguiflied, and each 
man took the firft woman who came to hand, and had carnal inter- 
courfe with her. When this was over, the candles were again 
lighted, and the performers refumed their places. Then out of a 
dark corner of the room came a man, the upper part of whom, 
above the loins, was bright and radiant as the fun, and illuminated 
the whole room, while his lower parts were rough and hairy like a 
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and faid to the ftiining perfonage, " Mafter, this is given to me, 
and I give it again to thee." The mafter replied, "Thou haft 
ferved me well, and thou wilt ferve me more and better; what 
thou haft given me I give unto thy keeping." When he had faid 
this, the fhining man vanifhed, and the meeting broke up. Such 
were the fecret ceremonies of the Stedingers, according to the deli- 
berate ftatement of pope Gregory IX, who alfo charges them with 
offering direifl worfhip to Lucifer.^ 

But the moft remarkable, and at the fame time the moft cele- 
brated, afiair in which thefe accufations of fecret and obfcene cere- 
monies were brought to bear, was that of the trial and diffolution of 
the order of the knights templars. The charges againft the 
knights templars were not heard of for the firft time at the period 
of their diffolution, but for many years it had been whifpered abroad 
that they had fecret opinions and pratftices of an objeiftionable 
charader. At length the wealth of the order,' which was very 
great in France, excited the cupidity of king Philippe IV, and it 
was refolved to proceed againft them, and defpoil them of their 
poffeffions. The grounds for thefe proceedings were furnifhed by 
two templars, one a Gafcon, the other an Italian, who were evi- 
dently men of bad character, and who, having been imprifoned for 
fome offence or offences, made a confeffion of the fecret pradlices 
of their order, and upon thefe confeflions certain articles of accu- 
'ation were drawn up. Thefe appear to have been enlarged 
afterwards. In IJ07, Jacques de Molay, the grand mafter of the 
Order, was treacheroufly allured to Paris by the king, and there 
^ized and thrown into prifon. Others, fimilarly committed to 
prilbn in all parts of the kingdom, were examined individually on 
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the charges urged againft them, and many confeffed, while others 
obftinately denied the whole, Amongft thefe charges were the 
following: I. That on the admiflion of a new member of the 
order, after having taken the oath of obedience, he was obliged to 
deny Chrift, and to fpit, and fometimes alfo to trample, upon the 
crofs ; ■!. That they then received the kifs of the templar, who 
officiated as receiver, on the mouth, and afterwards were obliged to 
[ kilalhim in am, on the navel, and fometimes on the generative 
Ifiember; 3. That, in defpite of the Saviour, they fometimes wor- 
shipped a cat, which appeared amongft them in theirfecret conclave; 
4. That they pra<5tifed unnatural vice together; 5. That they 
had idols in their different provinces ; in the form of a head, having 
fometimes three faces, fometimes two, or only one, and fometimes 
a bare fkull, which they called their faviour, and believed its in- 
fluence to be exerted in making them rich, and in making flowers 
grow and the earth germinate ; and 6. That they always wore about 
their bodies a cord which had been rubbed againft the head, and 
which ferved for their proteflion.' 

The ceremonies attending the reception into the order were fo 
univerfally acknowledged, and are defcribed in terms which have fo 
much the appearance of truthfulnefs, that we can hardly altogether 
diftielievein them. The denial was to be repeated thrice,no doubt in 
imitation of St. Peter. It appears to have been confidered as a trial of 
the ftrength of the obedience they had just fworn to the order, and 
they all pleaded that they had obeyed with reluiftance, that they had 
denied with the mouth but not with the heart ; and that they had 
intentionally fpit befide the crofs and not upon it. In one inftance 
the crofs was of filver, but it was more commonly of brafs, and ftill 
more frequently of wood; on one occafion the crofs painted in a 
mifl"al was ufed, and the crofs on the templar's mantle often ferved 



' Proch its Ttmplieri, edited hy M. Michclet, vol. i, pp. go-gz. 
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thefe two ads, all the templars who were prefetit told him that he 
muft do them, for it was the cuftom of the order.' Baldwin de St. 
Juft at firft refufed, but the receptor warned him that if he perfifted 
in his refufai, it would be the worfe for Kim {aliler male accideret 
fibi), and then " he was fo much alarmed that his hair flood on end."' 
Jacques de Trecis faid that he did it under fear, becaufe his receptor 
flood by with a great naked fword In his hand.^ Another, Geoffrey 
de Thatan, having fimilarly refufed, his receptor told him that they 
were "points of the order," and that if he did not comply, "he 
ftiould be put in fuch a place that he would never fee his own feet."* 
And another who refufed to utter the words of denial was thrown 
into prifon and kept there until vefpers, and when he faw that he 
was in peri! of death, he yielded, and did whatever the receptor 
required oi him, but he adds that he was fo troubled and frightened 
that he had forgotten whether he fpat on the crofs or not.'' Gui 
de la Roche, a prefbyter of the diocefe of Limoges, faid that he 
uttered the denial with great weeping." Another, when he denied 
Chrift, "was all flupifted and troubled, and it feemed to him as if 
ie were enchanted, not knowing what counfel to take, as they 
threatened him heavily if he did not do it."^ When Etienne de 
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* Subjuniic idem receptor quod ilia erant de puiii5lls ordinis .... fubjiciens 
li^m prxceptorem fib! dixilTe quod, nifi prxdi6ta faceret, poneretur in tali locoquod 
>«jn<}uam videret pedes fuos. Prstii, i, pp. zz2, 223. See alfo, i, 321. 

* Et tunc dittus recipiens pofuit cum in quodarn carccrc, in quo lUtii ufquc ad 
'^rfperai ; et cum vidifTec quod effet in periculo niortii, pedvii quod exirct, el facerei 

■^oluntatem ejus. Praces, ii, 284. 

Cum ratgno flew. Prach, ii, 219. 

Et ipfe fuit tocus Itupcfaflus et turbaius, et vidcbatur libi quafi quod eflei in- 
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Dijon fimilarly refufed to deny his Saviour, the preceptor told him 
that he muft do it becaufe he had fworn to obey his orders, and 
then "he denied with his mouth," hefaid, "but not with his heart; 
and he did this with great grief," and he adds that when it was 
done, he was fo confcience-ftruck that "he wiftied he had been 
outfide at his liberty, even though it had been with the lofs of one 
of his arms."' When Odo de Dompierre, with great reluftance, 
at length fpat on the crois, he faid that he did it with fuch bitter- 
ncfs of heart that he would rather have had his two thighs broken.* 
Michelet, in the account of the proceedings againft the templars in 
his " Hiftory of France," oflFers an ingenious explanation of thefe 
ceremonies of initiation which gives them a typical meaning. He 
imagines that they were borrowed from the figurative myfteries and 
rites of the early Church, and fuppofes that, in this fpirit, the can- 
didate for admillion into the order was firft prefented as a finner 
and renegade, in which chatafler, after the example of Peter, he 
was made to deny Chrift. This denial, he fuggefts, was a fort of 
pantomime in which the novice expreffed his reprobate ftate by 
fpitting on the crofs; after which he was ftripped of his profane 
clothing, received, through the kifs of the order, into a higher ftate 
of faith, and clothed with the garb of its holinefs. If this were 
the cafe, the true meaning of the performance muft have been very 
foon forgotten. 

This was efpecially the cafe with the kifs. According to the 



cidcm graviter nifi hoe 



cuiun», nefcicns fibi ipfi confulere, c 
ficerct. Prices, i, igi. 

' Preceptor rcfponilii ei quod oponebai eum abnegore, <]iua juravermi obedire 
prieceptis iiiis ; et leftis abnegarit ore, ficnt dixii, ct non corde ; et hoc fecit cum 
magno dolore, el voIuilTet, Jicut dixit, tunc fuilTe extra in libertate fua cum uao Tola 
brachio, quia ficiebat contra confcicnciam fuam. Prods, \, 302. 

■ Adjiciens fc cum magna cordis amaritudine hoc fecifle, ct quod tunc magis vo- 
luiflcl habuiflc crura fradtai quam faccre prxdi^, ct fuit per aliquod rpalium, ficut ^ 
dixit, relu^laai priufquam hoc faceret. Prtcii, 
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articles of accufation, one of the ceremonies of initation required 
the novice to kifs the receiver on the mouth, on the anus, or the 
end of the fpine, on the navel, and on thcvirga virilis} The laft 
is not mentioned in the examinations, but the others are defcribed 
by fo many of the witneJTes that we cannot doubt of their truth. 
From the depofitions of many of the templars examined, it would 
appear that the ufual order was to kifs the receptor firft in ano, next 
on the navel, and then on the mouth.'' The firft of thefe was an 
aft which would, of courfe, be repulfive to moft people, and the 
praftice arofe gradually of only kilTing the end of the fpine, or, as 
it was called in medieval Latin, in anca. Bertrand de Somorens, 
of the diocefe of Amiens, defcribing a reception at which more than 
one new member was admitted, fays that the receiver next told 
them that they muft kifs him in ano; but, inftead of kifllng him 
there, they lifted up his clothes and kifled him on the fpine.' The 
receptor, it appears, had the power of remitting this kifs when he 
judged there was a fufficient reafon. Etienne de Dijon, a prefbyter 
of the diocefe of Langres, faid that, when he was admitted into 
the order, the preceptor told him that he ought, " according to the 
obfervances of the order," to kifs his receiver in ano, but that in 
Confideration of his being a prefbyter, he would fpare him and 
remit this kifs,* Pierre de Grumenil, alfo a preftiyter, when called 



' Item, (juod in reccptionc fratrum difti ordinis, vcl circa, interdum reeipiens et 
"^ecEplus aliquando fc deofculabantur in ore, in umbilico feu in ventre nudo, ct in ano 
*«« rpina dorfi .... alii^uando in virga virili, Prads, i, 91. 
« See the Frscii, ii, 286, 362, 364. 

3 Dcinde prxcepit cis quod ofcularenlur eum in aoa ; ipfi tamen non fuerunt eum 
**»ibi ofcuiati, fed, elevaiiB pannis, pr^diftum reeeptorem fuerunt ofculati in fpina 
dorli Duda, ci hoc feccrunt, quia dixit eis quod eral de punflis ordinis. I^vcii, ii, 
Go. Another faid, on another occafion, Praeeepic etiam diflus receptor eis, quod 
ofcuUrencur eum in ano et in umbilico, ei ipll ofcuUci fuerunt in anca ei umbitico 
Tuper carnem nudam. Ii. ii, 1^9. 

* item dixit quod, prsdiflis pcrat^is, difius przceptor dixit ei quod fecundum ob- 
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upon to perform this afl, refufed, and was allowed to kifs his re- 
ceiver on the navel only.' A prelbyter named Ado de Dompierre 
was excufed for the fame reafon,' as well as many others. Another 
templar, named Pierre de LanhJac, faid that, at his reception into 
the order, his receptor told him that he muft kifs him iti ano, 
becaufe that was one of the points of the order, but that, at the 
earneft fupplication of his uncle, who was prefent, and muft there- 
fore have been a knight of the order, he obtained a remifHon of 
this kifs.^ 

Another charge againft the templars was ftill more difgufting. 
t was faid that thev profcribed al! intercourfe with women, and 
one of the menexamined ftated, which was alfo confeffed by others, 
that his receptor told him that, from that hour, he was never to 
enter a houfe in which a woman lay in labour, nor to take part as 
godfather at the baptifm of any child,* but he added that he had 
broken his oath, for he had affifted at the baptifm of feveral chil- 
dren while ftill in the order, which he had left about a year before 
the feizure of the templars, for the love of a woman of whom he 
had become enamoured. On the other hand, thofe who replied to 
the interrogatory of the king's officers in this procefs, were all but 
unanimous in the avowal that on entering the order they received 

rcrvantiss ordinis corum reccpti debcbant ofculiri in ano rcccptorcs, quia umen idem 
tcftis erat prefbyter, parcebat ei et remiitebat fibi diftum ofculum. I^ofii, i, 301. 

< Deinde przcepii quod orcularetur cum in ino, el cum ipfe leflis notlci hoc facere, 
prKccpii quod ofcuiaretur cum faliem in umbilico Tuper carnem nudam, et fuit «Hin 
ibi ofculaius. Prith, 11, J+. 

■ Pmcis, i, 307. 

' Poll quae dixit eidem quod fecundum difli pun^ debebat cum ofculari in ano, 
et praecepjc quod ibi ofcularctur cum, fed, avunculo ipfius tellia flexis genibus inftante, 
remifii ei ol'culum memoninim. Prttet, ii, z. 

* Dixit etiatn quod ab ilia hore in antca nan iotraret domum in quaaliqnamulier 
jaccrct in puerperio, nee fufciperet aliquem nee teneret in racro fanie, J¥ttii, \, 
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the pcrmiflion to commit fodomy amongft themfelvcs. Two or 
three protefleiTnot to have underftood this injuntflion in a bad 
fenic, but to have fuppofed that it only meant that, when the 
brethren were (hort of beds, each was to be ready to lend half his 
bed to his fellow.' One of them, named Gillet de Encraye, faid 
that he at firft fuppofed it to be meant innocently, but that his re- 
ceptor immediately undeceived him, by repeating it in lefs covert 
terms, at which he was himfelf fo horrified that he wifhed himfelf 
far away from the chapel in which the ceremony took place.'' A 
great number of templars ftated that, after the kifTes of initiation, 
they were informed that if they felt moved by natural heat, they 
might call any one of the brethren to their relief,and that they ought 
to relieve their brethren when appealed to under the fame circum- 
ftances.^ This appears to have been the moft common form of 
the injunftion. In one or two inftances the receiver is defcribed as 
adding that this was an ad of contempt towards the other fex, 
which may perhaps be confidered as (bowing that the ceremony 
was derived from fome of the myfteries of the ftrange fefts which 
appeared in the earlier ages of Chriftianity. Jean de St. Loup, 
who held the office of mailer of the houfe of templars at Soifiac, 
faid that, on his reception into the order, he received the injumftion 
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P. ipfi icfti quod (1 aliqui 
re. Ipfe lamcn teftis, ut dixit, non 
Jiquod pcccanim commitccrctur, fcdf 
lefto fuo honello. Frocii, i, Z62. 



» Poft qui immedi 
Ordinia vellct jacere ft 
■niellcxit quod hoc dt 
G deficerel leflus alter 
See again, i. 568. 

' Sed diftus frater Johannes fubjunzit etdeclaravit quod cirnalicer poterant c 
■>iirceri, de quo ipfe tcllis fuit multum turbatus, ut dixit, et multuiti defideravii 
*lixit, quod tune eiTei extra portam dift^ cape!lK. Pracii, i, 250, 

' Quo failo, dixit fibi redpiens quod fi aliquis calor naturalis moveret eum ad libi 



dinem cxerccndam, faceret Tecum jacere unum de fratribus 
eo, et permitrcret hoc idem fimiliier fibi fieri ab a!»s fratribus 
Conf. pp. Z87, 288. 
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not to have intercourfe with women, but, if he could not perfevere 
in continence, he might have the fame intercourfe with men;' and 
Others were told that it would " be better to fatisfy their luft among 
themfelves, whereby the order would efcape evil report.than if they 
went to women. "^ But although the almoft unanimity of the confef- 
(ions leave hardly room for a doubt that fuchiniuniftions were given, 
yet on the other hand they are equally unanimous in denving that 
thefe injundions were carried into praiSice, Almoft every templar, 
as the queftions were put to him, after admitting that he was told 
that he might indulge in fuch vice with the other brethren, afferted 
that he had never done this,and that he had never been afked to do fo 
by any of them, Theobald de Taverniac, whofe name tells us that 
he came from the fouth, denied indignantly the exiftence of fuch a 
vice among their order, but in terms which themfelves told not 
very much in favour of the morality of the templars in other 
refpeifts. He faid that, " as to the crime of iodomy," he believed 
the charge to be totally untrue, "becaufe they could have very 
handfome and elegant women when they Hked, and that they did | 
have them frequently when they were rich and powerful enough to 
afford it, and that on this account he and other brothers of the 
order were removed from their houfes, as he faid."^ We have 
an implied acknowledgment that the templars did not entirely 



' Dixit etiam per juramencum fuum quod fuii libi injunflum per eoi quod non 
habcTCt rem cum mulieribus, fed, li cantinerc nan pallet, comntirceret k carnaliler 
cum hominibus. Prods, 187. Conf. ii, 188, 194, etc, 

" Pollei unus prEediftoriim fervientiuin Ji jit cis quod, fi habereni calorcm et motu* 
cimales, poterant ad invtcem carnaliter commirceri, fi volebanl, quia melius erat 
quod hoc ficercnt inter fe, ne ordo vituperaretur, quam fi accederent ad muliercs. 
Pt-ttii, i, 386. 

3 De crimine fodomitico, refpondit fe nihil feire, nee credere conlenu in ipfis arti- 
culis elTc ver», quia poterant habere mulieres pulehras el bene eomptas, et frequenter 

habebant, cum efleni divites el potentes, et ei hoc ipfe et aJii fiatres iplii 
ordinis unoci fuerant a fuii domibus, ut dixit, Pftces, \, 326. 
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negleft the other fex in a ftatement quoted by Du Puy that, if 
child were born from the intercourfebetween a templar and a virgin, 
they roafted it, and made an unguent of its fat, with which they 
anointed their idol.' Thofe who confefled to the exiftence of the 
vice were fo tew, and their evidence fo indefinite or indireift, 
that they are deferving of no confideration. One had heard 
that fome brethren beyond the fea had committed unnatural 
vices,* Another, Hugh de Faure, had heard fay that two 
brothers of the order, dwelling in the Chateau Pelerin, had 
been charged with fodomy ; that, when this reached the ears of 
the mailer, he gave orders for their arreft, and that one had been 
killed in the attempt to efcape, while the other was taken and im- 
prifoned for life." Peter Brocart, a templar of Paris, declared that 
one of the order, one night, called him and committed fodomy 
with him; adding that he had not refufed, becaufe he confidered 
himfelf bound to obedience by the rules of the order.^ The evi- 
dence is decidedly ftrong againft the prevalence of fuch a vice 
among the templars, and the alleged permilTion was perhaps a mere 
form of words, which concealed fome occult meaning unknown to 
tfie mafs of the templars themfelves. We are not inclined to rejefl 
altogether the theory of the baron von Hammer-Purgftall, that 
the templars had adopted fome of the myfterious tenets of the 
eaftern Gnoftics. 
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In regard to the fecret idolatry with which the templars were 
charged, it is a fubjeift involved in great obfcurity. The cat is but 
little fpolcen of in the depofitions. Some Italian knights confefled 
that they had been prefent at a fecret chapter of twelve knights 
held at Brindifi, when a grey cat fuddenly appeared amongft them, 
and they worfhipped it. At Nifmes, fome templars declared that 
they had been prefent at a chapter at Montpellier, when the demon 
appeared to them in the form of a cat, and promifed them worldly 
profperity, but they appear to have been vifionaries not to be 
trufted, for they ftated that at the fame time devils appeared in the 
fhape of women. An EngliOi templar, examined in London, de- 
pofed that in England they did not adore the cat, or the idol, but 
that he had heard it pofitively ftated that the cat and the idol were 
worfhipped by the templars in parts beyond fea.' A folitary 
Frenchman, examined in Paris, Gillet de Encreyo, fpoke of the 
cat, and faid that he had heard, but had forgotten who were his 
informants, and did not believe them, that beyond fea a certain cat 
had appeared to the templars in their battles.- The cat belongs to 
a lower clafs of popular fuperftitions, perhaps, than that of the 
templars. 

This, however, was not the cafe with the idol, which was gene- 
rally defcribed as the figure of a human head, and appears only 
to have been fbown in the more fecret chapter meetings on parti- 
cular occafions. Many of the templars examined before thecom- 
mifTioners, faid that they had heard this idol head fpoken of as 
exifting in the order, and others depofed to having feen it. It was 
generally defcribed as being about the natural fize of a man's head, 
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with a very fierce-looking face and a beard, the latter fometimes 
white. Different witnefTes varied as to the material of which it was 
made, and, indeed, in various other particulars, which lead us to 
fuppofe that each houfe of the templars, where the idol exifted, had 
its own head, and that they varied in form. They agreed generally 
that this head was an object of worfhip. One templar depofed that 
hewasprefent at a chapter of the order in Paris, when the head 
was brought in, but he was unable to defcribe it at all, for, when 
he faw it, he was fo ftruck with terror that he hardly knew where 
he was,' Another, Ralph de Gyfi, who held the office of receptor 
for the province of Champagne, faid that he had (een the head in 
many chapters; that, when it was introduced, all prefent threw 
themfelves on the ground and adored it: and when alked to de- 
fcribe it, he faid, on his oath, that its countenance was fo terrible, 
that it feemed to him to be the figure of a demon — ufing the French 
word un mauft, and that as often as he faw it, fo great a fear took 
poffeffion of him, that he could hardly look upon it without fear 
and trembling.^ Jean Taylafer faid that, at his reception into the 
order, his attention was direifled to a head upon the altar in the 
chapel, which he was told he muft worftiip; he defcribed it as of 
the natural fize of a man's head, but could not defcribe it more 
particularly, except that he thought it was ofareddifh colour." 
Raynerus de Larchent faw the head twice in a chapter, efpecially 
once in Paris, where it had a baard, and they adored and kiffed it. 



' Ipre ccftis, vifo di£lo capite, fuii adco perterriius quod quafi nefeiret ubi eflec. 
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and called it their faviour.' Guillermus de Herbaleyo faw the, 
head with its beard, at two chapters. He thought it was of filver 
gilt, and wood infide. He "faw the brethern adore it, and ht; 
went through the form of adoring it himfelf, but he did it not in 
his heart." ^ According to one witnefs, Deodatus JafFet, a knight 
from the fouth of France who had been received at Pedenat, 
the receptor fhowed him a head, or idol, which appeared to 
have three faces, and faid to him, "You muft adore this as your 
faviour, and the favioqr of the order of the temple," and he added 
that he was made to worfhip the idol, faying, " Blefied be he 
who (hall fave my foul ! " Another deponent gave a very (imilar 
account. Another knight of the order, Hugo de Paraudo, faid 
that, in a chapter at Montpellier, he had both feen, held, and felt, 
the idol, or head, and that he and the other brothers adored it, but 
he, like the others, pleaded that he did not adore it in his heart. 
He defcribed it as fupported on four feet, two before and two 
behind.^ Guillaume de Arrablay, the king's almoner {eleemqfynarius 
regius), faid that in the chapter at which he was received, a head 
made of filver was placed on the altar, and adored by thofe who 
formed the chapter ; he was told that it was the head of one of the 
eleven thoufand virgins, and had always believed this to be the 
cafe, until after the arreft of the order, when, hearing all that was 
faid on the matter, he " fufpefted " that it was the idol ; and he adds 
in his depofition that it feemed to him to have two faces, a terrible 
look, and a filver beard.' It does not appear very clear why he 
{hould have taken a head with two faces, a fierce look, and a beard, 
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for one of the eleven thoufand virgins, but this is, perhaps, partly 
explained by the depofition of another witnefs, Guillaume Pidoye, 
who had the charge of the relics, &c, belonging to the Temple in 
Paris, and who produced a head of filver gilt, having a woman's 
face, and a fmall fkull, refembling that of a woman, infide, which 
was faid to be that of one of the eleven thoufand virgins. At the 
fame time another head was brought forward, having a beard, and 
fuppofed to be that of the idol.' Both thefe witnefles had no 
doubt confounded two things. Pierre Garald, of Murfac, another 
witnefs, faid that after he had denied Chrift and fpittenon the crofs, 
the receptor drew from his bofom a certain fraall image of brafs or 
gold, which appeared to reprefent the figure of a woman, and told 
him that " he muft believe in it, and have faith in it, and that 
it would be well for him."" Here the idol appears in the form of 
a ftatuette. There was alfo another account of the idol, which 
perhaps refers to fome further object of fuperftition among the 
templars. According to one deponent, it was an old Ikin embalmed, 
with bright carbuncles for eyes, which llione like the light of 
heaven. Others faid that it was the (kin of a man, but agreed with 
the others in regard to the carbuncles.^ In England a minoritc 
friar depofed that an Blnglifti knight of the Temple had alTured 
him that the templars had four principal idols in this country, one 
in the facrifty of the Temple in London, another at Briftelham, a 
third at Brueria(Bruern in Lincolnihire), and the fourth at fome 
place beyond the H umber.* 



' Procei, ii, 2 1 8. 
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Another piece of information relating to this " idol," which has 
been the fubjed of confiderable difcuflion among modern writers, 
was elicited from the examination of fome knights from the fouth. 
Gauferand de Montpefant, a knight of Provence, faid that their 
fuperior (bowed him an idol made in the form of Baffomet ; ' ano- 
ther, named Raymond Rubei, defcribed it as a wooden head, on 
which the figure of Baphomet was painted, and adds, " that he 
worfliipped it by kiflingits feet, and exclaiming ' Yalla,' which was," 
he fays, " verbum Saracenorum" a word taken from the Saracens.' 
A templar of Florence declared that, in the fecret chapters of the 
order, one brother faid to the other, fhowing the idol, " Adore this 
head — this head is your god and your Mahomet." The word 
Mahomet was ufed commonly in the middle ages as a general term 
for an idol or falfe god ; but fome writers have fuggefted that Ba- 
phomet is itfelf a mere corruption of Mahomet, and fuppofe that 
the templars had fecretly embraced Mahometanifm, A much more 
remarkable explanation of this word has, however, been propofed, 
which is, at the leaft, worthy of very great confideration, efpecially 
as it comes from fo diftinguilbed an orientalift and fcholar as the 
late baron Jofeph von Hammer-PUrgftall. It arofe partly from 
the comparifon of a number of objefts of art, ornamented with 
figures, and belonging apparently to the thirteenth century. Thefe 
objefts confift chiefly of fmall images, or ftatuettes, coffers, and 
cups.^ 
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Von Hammer has defcribed, and given engravings of, twenty- 
four such images, which it muft be acknowledged anfwer very well 
to the defcriptions of their "idol " given by the templars in their 
examinations, except only that the templars ufually fpeakof them as 
of the fize of life, and as being merely heads. Moft of them have 
beards, and tolerably fierce countenances. Among thofe given by 
Von Hammer are (tven which prefent only a head, and two with 
two faces, backwards and forwards, as defcribed in fome of the de- 
pofitions. Thefe two appear to be intended for female heads. 
Altogether Von Hammer has defcribed fifteen cups and goblets, 
but a much fmaller number of coffers. Both cups and coifers are 
ornamented with extremely curious figures, reprefenting a continu- 
ous fcene, apparently religious ceremonies of fome kind or other, 
but certainly of an obfcene charaAer, all the perfons engaged in 
which are reprefented naked. It is not a part of our fubjeil to 
enter into a detailed examination of thefe myfteries. The moft in- 
terefting of the coffers defcribed by Von Hammer, which was pre- 
ferved in the private mufeum of the due de Blacas, is of calcarous 
ftone, nine inches long by feven broad, and four and a half deep, 
with a lid about two inches thick. It was found in Burgundy. 
On the lid is fculptured a figure, naked, with a head-drefs refemb- 
ling that given to Cybelein ancient monuments, holding up achain 
with each hand, and furrounded with various fymbols, the fun and 
moon above, the ftar and the pentacle below, and under the feet a 
human Ikull,^ The chains are explained by Von Hammer as repre- 
fenting the chains of aeons of the Gnoftics. On the four fides of 
the coffer we fee a feries of figures engaged in the performance of 
various ceremonies, which are not eafily explained, but which Von 
Hammer confiders as belonging to the rites of the Gnoftics and 
Ophians. The offering of a calf figures prominently among thefe 
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rites, a worfhip which is faid ftill to exift among the Noflarii, or 
Neflarenes, the Drufes, and other fetfts in the Eaft. In the middle 
of the fcene on one fide, a human flcull is feen, raifed upon a pole. 
On another ft dean androgynous figure is reprefentedastheobjeftof 
worfhip of two candidates for initiation, who wear maflcs apparently 
of a cat, and whofe form of adoration reminds us of the kifs enafted 
at the initiation of the templars,^ This group remindsus, too,of the 
piftures of the orgies in the worfhip of Priapus, as reprefented on- 
Roman monuments. The fecond of the coffers in the cabinet of 
the due de Blacas was found in Tufcany, and is rather larger than 
the one just defcribed, but made of the fame material, though 
of a finer grain. The lid of this coffer is loll, but the fides are 
covered with fculpture of a fimilar charafter. A large goblet, or 
bowl, of marble, in the imperial mufeum at Vienna, isfurrounded 
by a feries of figures of fimilar charadler, which are engraved by 
Von Hammer, who fees in one group of men (who are furniftied 
in the original with prominent phalli) and ferpents, adirei5t allufion 
to Ophite rites. Next after thefe comes a group which we have 
reproduced in our plate,* reprefenting a ftrange figure featcd upon 
an eagle, and accompanied with two of the fymbols reprefented on 
the coffer found in Burgundy, the fun and moon. The tTHio 
fymbols below are confidered by Von Hammer to reprefent, ac- 
cording to the rude mediaeval notions of its form, the womb, or 
matrix; the fecundating organ is penetrating the one, while the 
infant is emerging from the other. The laft figure in this feriee, 
which we have alfo copied,' is identical with that on the lid of the 
coffer found in Burgundy, but it is diftindlly reprefented as andro- 
gynous. We have exaftly the fame figure on another coffer, in the 
Vienna mufeum,* with fome of the fame fymbols, the ftar, pentacle, 
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and human fkuU. Perhaps, in this laft, the beard is intended to 
Ihow that the figure muft be taken as androgynous. 

On an impartial comparifon we can hardly doubt that thefc 
curious objeds, — images, coffers, cups, and bowls, — have been 
intended for ufe in fome fecret and myfterious rites, and the 
arguments by which Von Hammer attempts to (how that they 
belonged to the templars feem at leaft to be very plaufible. 
Several of the objefts reprefented upon them, even the fkuM, are 
alluded to in fome of the confeflions of the templars, and thefe 
evidently only confeffed a part of what they knew, or otherwife 
they were very imperfeiftly acquainted with the fecrets of their 
order. Perhaps the moft fecret doiitrines and rites were only com- 
municated fully to a fmall number. There is, however, another 
circumftance connefted with thefe objeds which appears to furnilh 
an almoft irrefiftible confirmation of Von Hammer's theory. Moft 
of them bear infcriptions, written in Arabic, Greek, and Roman 
characters. The infcriptions on the images appear to be merely 
proper names, probably thofe of their poneflbrs. But with the 
coffers and bowls the cafe is different, for they contain a nearly 
uniforminfcriptionin Arabic charadlers,which,according to the inter- 
pretation given by Von Hammer, containsareligious formula. The 
Arabic charafters, he fays, have been copied by a European, and not 
very fkilful, carver, who did not underftand them, from an Eaftern 
original, and the infcriptions contain corruptions and errors which 
either arofe from this circumftance, or, as Von Hammer fuggefts, 
may have been introduced defignedly, for the purpofe of concealing 
the meaning from the uninitiated. A good example of this infcrip- 
lion furrounds the lid of the coffer found in Burgundy, and is 
interpreted as follows by Von Hammer, who regards it as a fort of 
parody on the Cantate laudes Domini. In fad, the word under the 
feet of the figure, between them and the Ikull, is nothing more 
than the Latin cantate expreffed in Arabic letters. The words with 
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which this Cantate begins are written above the head of the figure, 
and are read by Von Hammer as Jah la Sidna, which is more cor- 
reftly Jella Sidna, \. e. O God, our Lord! The formula itfelf, to 
which this is an introduftion, commences on the right fide, and the 
firft part of it reads Houvi Mete Zonar fejeba {or Je baa) B. Mounkir 
teaala liz. There is no fuch word in Arabic as mele, and Von 
Hammer confiders it to be fimply the Greek word M')'"?, wifdom, 
a perfonification in what we may perhaps call the Gnoftic mytho- 
logy anfwering to the Sophia of the Ophianites. He confiders 
that the name Baphomet is derived from the Greek words ffatpij 
/iTJTEos, i. e. the baptifm of Metis, and that in its application it is 
equivalent with the name Mete itfelf. He has further {hown, we 
think conclufively, that Baphomet, inftead of being a corruption 
of Mahomet, was a name known among the Gnoftic fefts in 
the Eaft. Zonar is not an Arabic word, and is perhaps only a cor- 
ruption or error of the fculptor, but Von Hammer thought it 
meant a girdle, and that it alluded to the myfterious girdle of the 
templars, of which fo much is faid in their examinations. The 
letter B is fuppofed by Von Hammer to ftand here for the name 
Baphomet, or for that of Barbalo, one of the moft important per- 
fonages in the Gnoftic mythology. Mounkir is the Arabic word for 
a perfon who denies the orthodox faith. The reft of the formula 
is given on the other fide of the figure, but as the infcription here 
prefents feverai corruptions, we will give Von Hammer's tranfla- 
tion (in Latin) of the more corred; copy of the formula infcribed 
on the bowl or goblet preferved in the mufeum at Vienna. In the 
Vienna bowl, the formula of faith is written on a fort of large 
placard, which is held up to view by a figure apparently intended 
for another reprefentation of Mete or Baphomet. Von Hammer 
tranflates it: — 

" Eialtetur Mete germinans, ftirps noftra ego et fepiem fuere, tu renegans reditu) 
wftufCTOT lis." 
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This ftiU is, it muft be confefled, rather myfterious, and, in fafl, 
moft of thefe copies of the formula of faith are more or lefs de- 
feftive, but, from a comparifon of them, the general form and 
meaning of the whole is made perfeiftly clear. This may be 
tranflated, " Let Mete be exalted, who caufes things to bud and 
blolTom ! he is our root ; it (the root) is one and feven ; abjure 
(the faith), and abandon thyfelf to all pleafures." The number 
feven is faid to refer to the feven archons of the Gnoftic creed. 

There are certainly feveral points in this formula which prefent 
at leaft a lingular coincidence with the ftatements made in theexa- 
minationsof the templars. In the firft place the invocation which 
precedes the formula, Yalla (Jah la), agrees exaftly with the state- 
ment of Raymond Rubei, one of the Provencal templars that when 
the fuperior exhibited the idol, or figure of Baphomet, he kifled it 
and exclaimed "Yalla! " which he calls "a word of the Saracens," 
i. e, Arabic' 1 1 is evident that, in this cafe, the witnefs not only knew 
the word, but that he knew to what language it belonged. Again, 
the epithet germinam, applied to Mete, or Baphomet, is in accord 
with the ftatement in the formal lift of articles of accufation againft 
the templars, that they worlhipped their idol becaufe "it made the 
trees to flourifti and the earth to germinate,"* The abjuration of 
the formula on the monuments feems to be identical with the denial 
ill the initiation of novices to the order of the Temple ; and it may 
be added, that the clofing words of the formula involve in the 
Original an idea more obfcene than is exprefled in the tranflation, 
an allufion to the unnatural vice in which the templars are ftated to 
have received permiffion to indulge. There is another curious 
ftatement in the examinations which feems to point direftly to our 
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images and coffers — one of the English witnelTes under exami- 
nation, named John de Dotiington, who had left the order and 
become a friar at Salifbury, (aid that an old templar had aflured him 
that "fome templars carried fuch idols in their coffers."' They 
feem to have been treafured up for the fame reafon as the mandrake, 
for one article in the articles againft the templars is, that they wor- 
fhipped their idol becaufe " it could make them rich, and that it 
had brought all their great wealth to the order."' 

The two other claffes of what the Baron Von Hammer fuppofed 
to be relics of the fecret worfhip of the templars, appear to us to 
be much lefs fatisfaftorily explained. Thefe are fculptures on old 
churches, and coins or medals. Such fculptures are found, acord- 
ing to Von Hammer, on the churches of Schongraber, Waltendorf, 
and Bercktoldorf, in Auftria; in that of Deutfchal ten burg, and 
in the ruins of that of Poftytfn, in Hungary ; and in thofe of 
Murau, Prague, and Kgra, in Bohemia. To thefe examples we 
are to add the fculptures of the church of Montmorillon, in 
Poitou, fome of which have been engraved by Montfaucon,* and 
thofe of the church of Ste. Croix, in Bordeaux. We havealready* 
remarked the rather frequent prevalence of fubjects more or lefs 
obfcene in the fculptures which ornament early churches, and fug- 
gefted that they may be explained in fome degree by the tonegiven 
to fociety by the exiftence of this priapic worfhip ; but we are not 
inclined to agree with Von Hammer's explanation of them, or to 
think that they have any connexion with the templars. We can 
eafilv underfland the exiftence of fuch diredt allufions on coffers or 
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other objeds intended to be concealed, or at leaft kept in private; 
but it is hardly probable that men who held opinions and pradifed 
rites the very rumour of which was then To full of danger, would 
proclaim them publicly on the walls of their buildings, for the wall 
of a church was then, perhaps, the moft effeftual medium of publi- 
cation. The queftion of the fuppofed templar medals is very 
obfcure. Von Hammer has engraved a certain number of thefe 
objefts, which prefent various lingular fubjefts on the obverfe, 
fometimes with a crofs on the reverfe, and fometimes brafteate. 
Antiquaries have given the name of abbey tokens to a rather 
numerous clafs of fuch medals, the ufe of which is ftiU very uncer- 
tain, although there appears to be little doubt of its being of a 
religious charad:er. Some have fuppofed that they were diftributed 
to thofe who attended at certain facraments or rites of the Church, 
who could thus, when called up, prove by the number of their 
tokens, the greater or lefs regularity of their attendance. Whether 
this were the cafe or not, it is certain that the burlefque and other 
focieties of the middle ages, fuch as the feaft of fools, parodied 
thefe "tokens," and had burlefque medals, in lead and fometimes 
in other metals, which were perhaps ufed for a fimilar purpofe. 
We have already fpoken more than once of obfcene medals, and 
have engraved fpecimens of them, which were perhaps ufed in 
fecret focieties derived from, or founded upon, the ancient phallic 
worfhip. It is not at all improbable that the templars may have 
employed fimilar medals, and that thofe would contain allufions to 
the rites in which they were employed. The medals publifbed by 
Von Hammer are faid to have been found chiefly on the fites of 
Settlements of the order of the Temple. However, the com- 
parifon of fafts ftated in the confeflions of many of the templars, 
as preferved in the official reports, with the Images and fculptured 
Cups and coffers given by Von Hammer-Purgftall, lead to the 
conclufion that there is truth in the explanation he gives of the 
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latter, and that the templars, or at leaft fome of them, had fecretly 
adopted a form of the rites of Gnofticifm, which was itfelf founded 
upon the phallic worfhip of the ancients. An Hnglifti templar, 
Stephen de Staplebridge, acknowledged that "there were two 
' profeflions ' in the order of the Temple, the firft lawful and 
good, the fecond contrary to the faith."' He had been admitted 
to the firft of thefe when he firft entered the order, eleven years 
before the time of his examination, but he was only initiated into 
the fecond or inner myfteries about a year afterwards ; and he 
gives almoft a pifturefque defcription of this fecond initiation, 
which occurred in a chapter held at 'Dineflee' in Herefordftiire. 
Another Englifti templar, Thomas de Tocci, faid that the errors 
had been brought into England by a French knight of high 
^ofition in the order.' 

We have thus feen in how many various forms the old phallic, 
or priapic, worftiip prefented itfelf in the middle ages, and how 
pertinacioufly it held its ground through all the changes and de- 
velopments of fociety, until at length we find all the circumftances 
of the ancient priapic orgies, as well as the mediaeval additions, 
combined in that great and extenfive fuperftition — witchcraft. At 
all times the initiated were believed to have obtained thereby powers 
which were not pofrefl"ed by the uninitiated, and they only were 
fuppofed to know the proper forms of invocation of the deities 
who were the objects of their worftiip, which deities the Chriftian 
teachers invariably transformed into devils. The vows which the 
people of antiquity addrefled to Priapus, thofe of the middle ages 
addrefled to Satan. The witches' "Sabbath " was (imply the laft form- 
ic which the Priapeia and Liheralia aiTumed in Weftern Europe, anA^ 

' Quod dux funt profeflionea in ordine templi, primii liciia ei bona 
1 contra fidcm. Wilkins, CamUia, \\, 383. 
" Wilkins, C»iieii., ii, 387. 
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in its various details all the incidents of thofe great and licentious 
orgies of the Romans were reproduced. The Sabbath of the 
witches does not appear to have formed a part of the Teutonic 
mythology, but we can trace it from the South through the coun- 
tries in which the Roman element of fociety predominated. The 
incidents of the Sabbath are diftinftly traced in Italy as early as the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and foon afterwards they are 
found in the fouth of France, Towards the middle of that century 
an individual named Robinet de Vaulx, who had lived the life of a 
hermit in Burgundy, was arrefted, brought to a trial at Langres, 
and burnt. This man was a native of Artois ; he ftated that to 
his knowledge there were a great number of witches in that pro- 
vince, andhenotonlylconfelTedthathe had attended thefe nodurnal 
afTembliescf the witches, but he gave the names of fome inhabitants 
of Arras whom he had met there. At this time — it was in the year 
1459 — the chapter general of the Jacobins, or friars preachers, 
was held at Langres, and among those who attended it was a Jaco- 
bin friar named Pierre de BroufTart, who held the office of inquifitor 
of the faith in the city of Arras, and who eagerly liftened to the 
circumftances of Roblnet's confeflion, Among the names men- 
tioned by him as having been prefent at the witches' meetings, were 
thofe of a proftitute named Demifelle, then living at Douai,anda 
man named Jehan Levite, but who was better known by the nick- 
name of jiibc de peu de Jens {the abbot of little {zxi^€). On Brouf- 
fart's return to Arras, he caufed both thefe perfons to be arrefted 
and brought to that city, where they were thrown into prifon. The 
latter, who was a painter, and a compofer and finger of popular 
fongs, had left Arras before Robinet de Vaulx had made his con- 
feflion, but he was traced to Abbeville, in Ponthieu, and captured 
there. Confeflions were extorted from thefe perfons which compro- 
mifed others, anda number of individuals were committed toprifon 
in confequence. In the fequel a certain number of them were burnt, 
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after they had been induced to unite in a ftatement to the following 
effed. At this time, in this part of France at leaft, the term 
Vauderie, or, as it was then written, Vaulderie, was applied to 
the praiflice or profeffion of witchcraft. They faid that the place 
of meeting was commonly a fountain in the wood of Mofflaines, 
about a league diftant from Arras, and that they fometimes went 
thither on foot. The more ufual way of proceeding, however, 
according to their own account, was this — they took an ointment 
given to them by the devil, with which they annointed a wooden 
rod, at the fame time rubbing the palms of their hands with it, and 
then, placing the rod between their legs, they were fuddenly 
carried through the air to the place of affembly. They found 
there a multitude of people, of both fexes, and of all eftates 
and ranks, even wealthy burghers and nobles — and one of the 
perfons examined declared that he had itG.i\ there not only ordi- 
nary ecclcfiaftics, but bi (hops and even cardinals. They found tables 
already fpread, covered with all forts of meats, and abundance of 
wines. A devil prefided, ufually in the form of a goat, with the 
tail of an ape, and a human countenance. Each firft did oblation 
and homage to him by offering him his or her foul, or, at leaft 
fome part of their body, and then, as a mark of adoration, kifled 
him on the pofteriors. All this time the worfliippers held burning 
torches in their hands. The abbot of little fenfe, already men- 
tioned, held the office of mafter of the ceremonies at thefe meetings, 
and it was his duty to fee that the new-comers duly performed 
their homage. After this they trampled on the crofs, and fpit 
upon it, in defpite of Jefus and of the Holy Trinity, and per- 
formed other profane adts. They then feared themfelves at the 
tables, and after they had eaten and drunk fufficiently, they rofe 
and joined in afcene of promifcuous intercourfe between the fexes, 
in which the demon took part, afl^uming alternately the form oi 
either fex, according to that of his temporary partner. Other 
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wicked afts followed, and then the devil preached to them, and en- 
joined them erpecially not to go to church, or hear mafs, or touch 
holy water, or perform any other of the duties of good Chriftians. 
After this fermon was ended, the meeting was diflblved, and they 
feparated and returned to their feveral homes.' 

The violence of thefe witch perfecutions at Arras led to a reac- 
tion, which, however, was not lafting, and from this time to the end 
of the century, the fear of witchcraft fpread over Italy, France, 
and Germany, and went on increaiing in intenfity. It was during 
this period that witchcraft, in the hands of the more zealous inqui- 
fitors, was gradually worked up into a great fyftem, and books of 
confiderable extent were compiled, containing accounts of the 
various praiilices of the witches, and direflions for proceeding 
againfl them. One of the earlieft of thefe writers was a Swifs 
friar, named John Nider, who held the office of inquifitor in Swit- 
zerland, and has devoted one book of his Pormkarium to witch- 
craft as it exifted in that country. He makes no allufion to the 
witches' Sabbath, which, therefore, appears then not to have been 
known among the Swifs. Early in 1489, Ulric Molitor publilhed 
a treatife on the fame fubjeft, under the title of De Pylhonkis 
Mulieribus, and in the fame year, 1489, appeared the celebrated 
book, the Malleus Maleficarum, or Hammer of Witches, the work 
of the three inquifitors for Germany, the chief of whom was Jacob 
Sprenger. This work gives us a complete and very interefting 
account of witchcraft as it then exifted as an article of belief in 
Germany. The authors difcufs various queftions conneded with it, 
fuch as that of the myfterious tranfport of witches from one place 
to another, and they decide that this tranfport was real, and that 
they were carried bodily through the air. It is remarkable, how- 
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ever, that even the Malleus Maleficarum contains no direft allufion 
to the Sabbath, and we may conclude that even then this great 
priapic orgie did not form a part of the Germanic creed; it was 
no doubt brought in there amid the witchcraft mania of the fix- 
teenth century. From the time of the publication o^ t]\t Alalleus 
Maleficarum unt\\ the beginning of the feventeenth century, through 
all parts of Weftern Europe, the number of books upon forcery 
which ilfued from the prefs was immenfe; and we muft not forget 
thatamonarch of our own, kingjames I, (hone among the writers 
on witchcraft. 

Three quarters of a century nearly had pafled fince the time of 
the Malltus, when a Frenchman named Bodin, Latinifed into 
BodtnuH, puMifhcd a rather bulky treatife which became from that 
time the text-book on witchcraft. The Sabbath is defcribed in 
this bonk in all itH complctcncfs. It was ufually held in a lonely 
place, and when polliblc on the fummits of mountains or in the 
folifudc of forcfts. When the witch prepared to attend it, Ihe went 
to her bedroom, ftripped herfelf naked, and anointed her body with 
an ointment made for that purpofe. She next took a ftafF, which 
alfo in many cafes fhe anointed, and, placing it between her legs 
and uttering a charm, (he was carried through the air, in an in- 
credibly Ihort fpace of time, to the place of meeting. Bodin dif- 
cufles learnedly the queftion whether the witches were really carried 
through the air corporeally or not, he decides it in the affirma- 
tive. The Sabbath ttfelf was a great aflcmblage of witches, of 
both fexcs, and of demons. It was a point of emulation with 
the vifitors to bring new converts with them, and on their arrival 
they prefented thefe to the demon who prefided, and to whom they 
offered their adoration by the unclean kifs upon his pofteriors. 
They next rendered an account of all the mifchief they had perpe- 
trated fince the previous meeting, and received reward or reproof 
according to its amount. The devil, who ufually took the form 
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of a goat, next diftributed among them powders, unguents, and 
other articles to be employed in (imilar evil doings in future. 
The worfhippers now made offerings to the devil, confifting of 
ftieep, or other articles, or, in fome cafes, of a little bird only, or of 
a lock of the witches* hair, or of fome other equally trifling objed. 
They were then obliged to feal their denial of the Chriftian faith 
by trampling on the crofs and blafpheming the faints. The devil 
then, or in the courfe of the meeting, had fexual intercourfe with 
the new witch, placed his mark upon fome concealed part of her 
body, very commonly in her fexual parts, and gave her a familiar 
or imp, who was to be at her bidding and affift in the perpetration 
of evil. All this was what may be called the bufinefs of the meet- 
ing, and when it was over, they all went to a great banquet, which 
was itX out on tables, and which fometimes confiftedoffumptuous 
viands, but more frequently of loathfome or unfubftantia! food, fo 
that the guefts often left the meeting as hungry as though they 
had tafted nothing. After the feaft they all rofe from the table to 
dance, and a fcene of wild and uproarious revelry followed. The 
ufual dance on this occafion appears to have been the furo/f of the 
middle ages, which was no doubt the common dance of the pea- 
fantry; a party, alternately a male and a female, held each other's 
hands in a circle, with this peculiarity that, whereas in ordinary 
life the dancers turned their faces inward into the circle, here they 
turned them outwards, fo that their backs were towards the interior 
ofthecircle. Itwas pretended that this arrangement was defigned 
to prevent them from feeing and recognizing each other; but 
others fuppofed that it was a mere caprice of the evil one, who 
wilTied to do everything in a form contrary to that in which it 
was ufually done by Chriftians. Other dances were introduced, 
of a more violent, and fome of them of an obfccne, character. 
The fongs, too, which were fung in this orgie were either obfcene 
or vulgarly ridiculous. The mulic was often drawn from burlefque 
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itiftrumciits, fuch as a ftick or a bone for a flute, a horfe's (kull for 
a lyre, the trunk of a tree for a drum, and a branch for a trumpet. 
As they became excited, they became more licentious, and at 
laft they abandoned themfelves to indifcriminate fexual inter- 
courfe, in which the demons played a very aftive part. The meet- 
ing feparated in time to allow the witches, by the fame expeditious 
conveyance which brought them, to reach their homes before the 
cock crowed.' 

Such is the account of the Sabbath, as defcribed by Bodin; but we 
have reviewed it briefly in order to defcribe this ftrange fcene from 
the much fuller and more curious narrative of another Frenchman, 
Pierre de Lancre. This man was a confeiller du roi, or judge, in 
the parliament of Bordeaux, and was joined in 1609 with one of 
his colleagues in a commitlion to proceed againft persons accufed of 
forcery in Labourd, a difl:rift in the Bafque provinces, then cele- 
brated for its witches, and apparently for the low ftate of morality 
among its inhabitants. It is a wild, and, in many parts, defolate 
region, the inhabitants of which held to their ancient iuperftitions 
with great tenacity. De Lancre, after arguing learnedly on the 
nature and charafter of demons, difcufles the queftion why there 
were fo many of them in the country of Labourd, and why the 
inhabitants of that diftrid were fo much addifted to forcery. The 
women of the country, he fays, were naturally of a lafcivious tem- 
perament, which was iliown even in their manner of drelTmg, for 
he defcribes their head-drefs as being finguiarly indecent, and de- 
fcribes them as commonly expofing their perfon very immodeftly,* 
He adds, that the principal produce of this country coniifted of 




apples, and argues thence, it is not very apparent why, that the 
women partook of the charafter of Eve, and yielded more eafily 
to temptation than thofe of other countries. After having fpent 
four months in dealing out rather feverely what was then called 
" juftice " to thefe ignorant people, the two commiflloners returned 
to Bordeaux, and there De Lancre, deeply ftruck with what he 
had Ceen and heard, betook himfelf to the ftudy of witchcraft, and in 
due time produced his great work on the fubjeft, to which he gave 
the title of Tableau de V Inconftanee des Mauvais Anges et Demons? 
Pierre de Lancre writes honeftly and confcientiouily, and he evidently 
believes everything he has written. His book is valuable for the 
great amount of new information it contains, derived from the 
confeflions of the witches, and given apparently in their own 
words. The fecond book is devoted entirely to the details of the 
Sabbath. 

It was ftated by the witches in their examinations that, in times 
back, they had appointed Monday to be the day, or rather night, 
of affembly, but that in their time they had two nights of meeting 
in the week, thofe of Wednefday and Friday. Although fome 
ftated that they had been carried to the place of meeting in the 
middle of the day, they moftly agreed in faying that the hour at 
which they were carried to the Sabbath was midnight. The place 
of aflenbly was ufually chofen at a fpot where roads crofled, but 
this was not always the cafe, for De Lancre' tells us that they were 

qu'on diroit que c'eft pluftoll rarroct dc Priape que celuy du dieu Mars ; leur 
coeffurc fcmble tefmoigner leur defir, car les vcufves portent le uiorrion fans crelle 
PQur marquer que le mafle icur deffault. El en Laboiirl les femmcs monllrent leur 
dcrriere tellcment que tout Pornementde leur cotillons pliflez eft derrjere, « afin 
qu'il foil veu elles retrouflent Icur robbe ci la meitent fur la lefte ei fe couvrent juf- 
qu'aujt yeui. De Lantre, Incanftance dei Demans, p. 40. 

• 410. Paris, i6iz. A new and improved edition appeared in 1613. 

^ W i aulli accoullunie les tenir en quelque lieu defert el fauvage, comme au milieu 
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accuftomed to hold their Sabbath in fome lonely and wild locality,as 
in the middle of a heath, which was feleftedefpecially for being far 
from the haunts or habitations of man. To this place, he fays, 
they gave the name of Aquelarre, which he interprets as meaning 
Lane de Bouc, that is, the heath of the goat, meaning that it was 
the place where the goat, the ufual form afTumed by Satan, con- 
voked his aflemblies. And he goes on to exprefs his opinion that 
thefe wild places were the original fcenes of the Sabbath, though 
fubfequently other places had been often adopted. " For we have 
heard more than fifty witnefles who alTured us that they had 
been at the Goat's Heath to the Sabbath held on the mountain 
of La Rhune, fometimes on the open mountain, fometimes in the 
chapel of the St. Efprit, which is on the top of it, and fome- 
times in the church of Dordach, which is on the borders of La- 
bourd. At times they held it in private houfes, as when we held 
the trial, in the parifh of St. ¥6, the Sabbath was held one night 

in our hotel, called Barbare-nena, and in that of Mailer 

de Segure, alTefibr-criminal at Bayonne, who, at the fame time 
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n^ien we were there, made a more ample inquifition againft 
certain witches, by authority of an arreft of the parliament of 
Bordeaux. Then they went the fame night to hold it at the 
refidence of the lord of the place, who is the Sieur d'Amou, and in 
his caftle of St. PcJ. But we have not found in the whole country 
of Labourd any other parifli but that of St. Pt^ where the devil 
held the Sabbath in private houfes." 

The devil is further defcribed as feeking for his places of meeting, 
befides the heaths, old decayed houfes, and ruins of old caftles, 
efpecially when they were fituated on the fummits of mountains. 
An old cemetery was fometimes felefted, where, as De Lancre 
quaintly obferves, there were " no houfes but the houfes of the 
dead," efpecially if it were in a folitary (ttuatioii, as when attached to 
folitary churches and chapels, in the middle of the heaths, or on 
the tops of clitFs on the fea fhore, fuch as the chapel of the Portu- 
guefe at St. Jean de Luz, called St, Barbe, fituated fo high that it 
ferves as a landmark to the (Tlips approaching the coaft, or on a 
high mountain, as La Rhune in Labourd, and the Puy de Dome 
in Perigord, and other fuch places. 
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At thefe meetings, fometimes, but rarely, Satan was abfent, in 
which cafe a little devil took his place. De Lancre' enumerates 
the various forms which the devil ufually afTumed on thefe occa- 
fions, with the remark that thefe forms were as numerous as "his 
movements were inconftant, full of uncertainty, illufion, deception, 
and impofture." Some of the witches he examined, among whom 
was a girl thirteen years of age, named Marie d'Aguerre, faid that 
at thefe affemblies there appeared a great pitcher or jug in the 
middle of the Sabbath, and that out of it the devil iffued in the 
form of a goat, which fuddenly became fo large that it was " fright- 
ful," and that at the end of the Sabbath he returned into the 
pitcher. Others defcribed him as being like the great trunk of a 
tree, without arms or feet, feated in a chair, with the face of a 
great and frightful looking man. Others fpoke of him as re- 
fembling a great goat, with two horns before and two behind, thofe 
before turned up in the femblance of a woman's perruque. Ac- 
cording to the moft common account, De Lancre fays he had 
three horns, the one in the middle giving out a flame, with 
which he ufed at the Sabbath to give both light and fire to the 
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witches, fome of whom who had ca.ndles lit them at his horn, in 
order to hold them at a mock fervice of the mafs, which was one of 
the devil's ceremonies. He had alfo, fometimes, a kind of cap or 
hat over his horns. " He has before him his member hanging 
out, which he exhibits always a cubit in length; and he has a 
great tail behind, with a form of a fece under it, with which face he 
does not utter a word, but it ferves only to offer to kifs to thofe he 
likes, honouring certain witches of either fex more than the othei 
The devil, it will be obferved, is here reprefented with the fymbol / 
of Priapus. Marie d'Afpilecute, aged nineteen years, who lived at' 
Handaye, depofed that the firft time (he was prefented to the devil 
(he kiffed him on this face behind, beneath a great tail, and that 
fhe repeated the kifs three times, adding that this face was made 
like the muzzle of a goat. Others said that he was fhaped like a 
great man, "enveloped in a cloudinefs, becaufe he would not be 
feen clearly," and that he was all "flamboyant," and had a face red 
like an iron coming out of the furnace. Corneille Brolic, a lad of 
twelve years of age, faid that when he was firft introduced to him 
he had the human form, with four horns on his head, and without 



:e la meiTe qu'ils vouleni conirefaire. On luy voit 
quelque efpece dc bond ou chapcau au delTus de fes cornes. II a au dcvant 
membre tire ei pendani, el le monllre tousjours long d'utie eoudee, et une gr 
queue au derricre, et une forme de vifage au delTouba : duquel vifage il ne proferi 
rune parole, ains luy I'ert pour le donner a baifer a ceux que bon luy femble, hot 
certains forcicrs ou forcjeres plus lea uns que les autre*. 

Marie d'Afpilccuie, habitante de Handaye, aagec de 19 ans, depofe. Que la pre- 
miere fois qu'elle luy fut prefentee elle le baifa a ce vifage dc dcrrierc au delToubs d'une 
grande queue ; qu'elle I'y a bajfcpartrois fois, et qu'il avoit aufli cc vifage faidt comme 
le mufeau d'un bouc. 

D'autresdifent qu'il cfl en forme d'un grand homme veflu tcnebreufemenc, et qui 
ne veut eftre veu elairement, fi bicn qu'ils difent qu'il cll tout flamboyant, ei le vifage 
rouge comme un fer fortant de la fournaife. 

Corneille Brolic aage de 12 ans, dift. Que lorfqu'il luy fut prefente il eftoit en 
forme d'homme, ayani quatre cornes en la telle, et fans bras, el iffis dans une chaire. 
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arms. He was feated in a pulpit, with Come of the women, who 
were his favourites, always near him. "And they are all agreed 
that it is a great pulpit, which feems to be gilt and very pompous." 
Janette d'Abadie, of Siboro, fixteen years old, faid that Satan had 
a face before and another behind his head, as they reprefent the god 
Janus. De Lancre had alfo heard him defcribed as a great black 
dog, as a large OX of brafs lying down, and as a natural ox in 
repofe. 
r^ Although it was ftated that in former times the devil had ufually 
I appeared in the form of a ferpent, — another coincidence with the 
priapic worfhip, — it appears certain that in the time of De Lancre 
his favourite form of ihowing himfelf was that of a goat. At the 
opening of the Sabbath the witches, male or female, prefented for- 
mally to the devil thofe who had never been at the Sabbath before, 
and the women efpecially brought to him the children whom they 
allured to him. The new converts, the novices, were made to re- 
nounce Chrift, the Virgin Mary, and the faints, and they were then 
re-baptized with mock ceremonies. They next performed their 
worlhip to the devil by kifTing him on the face under the tail, or 
otherwife. The young children were taken to the edge of a ftreani 
— for the fcene was generally chofen on the banks of a ftream — 
and white wands were placed in their hands, and they were entrufted 
with the care of the toads which were kept there, and which were of 
importance in the fubfequent operations of the witches. The re- 
nunciation was frequently renewed, and in fome cafes it was required 



fori pompeu 
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avecquelqucs femmes de fcs favorites lousji 
que c'eH une grandc chaire qui femble dor 

Janette d'Abadie de Siboro, aagce de i6 ans, dit 
vifage derriere la telle, comme on pcint le dieu Janus. 

J'ai veu quclquc procedure, eftant a la Tournellc, qui 
un grand levrier noir : parfois comme un grand boeuf d' 
un boeuf naturel qui fe repofe. Tableau de l' Ineonfta, 
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5 font d' accord 



peignoit lu Sabbat comme 
a in couche it lerre, comme 
, p. 67. 
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every time the witch attended the Sabbath. Janette d'Abadie, a 
girl of Itxteen, faid that he made her repeatedly go through the 
ceremony of kiffing him on the face> and afterwards on the navel, 
then on the virile member, and then on the pofteriors.' After re- 
baptifm, he put his mark on the body of his viiflim, in fome covered 
part where it was not likely to be feen. In women it was often 
placed on or within the fexual parts. 

De Lancre's account of the proceedings at the Sabbath is very full 
and curious.*^ He fays that it "refembled a fair of merchants mingled 
together, furious and in tranfports, arriving from all parts — a meeting 
and mingling of a hundred thoufand fubjeds, fudden and tranfitory, 
novel, it is true, but of a frightful novelty, which offends the eye 
and fickens you. Among these fame fubjefls fome are real, and 
others deceitful and illufory. Some are pleafing (but very little), 
as are the little bells and melodious inftruments of all forts, which 
only tickle the ear and do not touch the heart at all, confifting more 
in noife which amazes and ftuns than in harmony which pleafes and 
rejoices, the others difpleafing, full of deformity and horror, tending 
only to defolation, privation, ruin, and deftruftion, where the 
perfons become brutifh and transformed to beads, lofing their fpeech 
while they are in this condition, and the hearts, on the contrary, talk. 



' Sur quoy dleadjouile 
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!' InconJIanie, p. 72. 
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preftlgieux et illulbj: 
inftrumens melodieu 
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foire de marchands meflez, furicui et tranfportcz, qui 
Miconire et med^inge de cent mille fubje^s faudains et 
X a la verite, mais d'une nouveaute efFroyablc qui offence I'ocil 
Parmy ccs mefmes fubjeils il a'en vuil de reels, et d'autres 
es : aucuns plailana (mais Ibrcpeu), commc font les clochetieset 
t qu'ony en tend deioutes fortes, quine chatouillent que I'oreille, 
u coeur : confidant plus en bruit qui eftoardii et cllonnc, qu'en 
et qui resjauifTe ; lex autres deplaifans, plelni de dtfFormite ei 
It qu'a diSblution, privation, ruine, ei deftniflion, oCi les per- 
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and feem to have more reafon than the perfons, each being drawn 
out of his natural charadter." 

The women, according to De Lancre, were the aftive agents in 
all this confufion, and had more employment than the men. They 
ruflied about with their hair hanging loofe, and their bodies naked; 
fome rubbed with the magical ointment, others not. They arrived 
at the Sabbath, or went from i t, on their errands of mifchief, perched 
on a ftick or befom, or carried upon a goat or other animal, with 
an infant or two behind, and guided or driven on by the devil him- 
felf. "And when Satan will tranfport them into the air (which 
is an indulgence only to the mod fuperior), he fets them off and 
launches them up like fired rockets, and they repair to and dart 
down upon the faid place a hundred times more rapidly than an 
eagle or a kite could dart upon its prey," 

Thefe women, on their arrival, reported to Satan all the mifchief 
they had perpetrated. Poifon, of all kinds and for all purpofes, was 
there the article moft in vogue. Toads were faid to form one of 
its ingredients, and the charge of thefe animals, while alive, was 



t Ira n storm en C en beltes, pcrdant la parole cant qu'ellcs font 
c y parlent, ei femblcnt ivoir plus de raifon que les 



fonncs s'y abbrutifle 
atnfi. Et les beflee 
perronnes, chaeun c 

Les courriers ordinaire: du fabbat ibnt les remmes, les mylleres duquel palTent par 
iears mains, [plus] que par cclles des hommcs. Or elles volent el coureni eJchevclees 
commc furies i la mode du pays, ayani la lefte fi legrre, qu'elles n'y peuveni fouiFrir 
couverturc. On les y voic nues, ores graitiees, ores non. Elles arrjvenl ou partem 
(c,c 



me a quelque infaulti 
balay, ou portees fur un bouc ou auiie anil 
ayant le diable ores an devant pour guide, 
rude fodetcur. Et lorfque Sathan les vent tranfporic 
donne qu'aux plus fuffifantcs ), il lea eflbre ci cflance ci 
dcfccnie cllca fe rendent audit lieu et fondent bas, cei 
un milan ne fgauroit fondre lur fa proye. 

Ces turieufes courrierea ne portent jamais que finilli 
elks ne contiennent que I'hilloire veritable des maux qL 
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given to the children whom the witches brought with them to the 
Sabbath, and to whom, as a fort of enfign of office, little white rods 
were given, "juft fuch as they give Co perfons infeded with the 
plague as a mark of their contagion." 

The devil was the fovereign mafter of the alTembly, and appeared 
at it fometimes in the form of a ftinking and bearded goat, as one, 
De Lancre fays, which was efpecially repulfive to mankind. The 
goat, we know, was dedicated to Priapus. Sometimes he alTumed 
a form, if we clearly underftand De Lancre, which prefented a con- 
fufed idea of fomething between a tree and a man, which is com- 
pared, for he becomes rather poetical, to the old decayed cyprefles 
on the fummit of a high mountain, or to aged oaks whofe heads 
already bear the marks of approaching decay. 

When the devil appeared in human form, that form was horribly 
ugly and repulfive, with a hoarfe voice and an imperious manner. 
He was feated in a pulpit, which glittered like gold; and at his 



lautes fortes ec a cous ufiges, e(1 la plus precicufe denrcc de ce lieu. Les enfans font 
les bergers, qui garden! chacun la bcrgerie des crapaux, que chaque forciere qui les 
mene au I'abbac tcur a bailie » garder, ayanc chacun une gaule blanche en main ; 
telle qu'on faaillc aux peftifcrcz pour marque de Icur contagion. 

Le diable, maillrc Ibuverain dc I'aiTcmblee, s'y reprefentc parfois en boue puant 
el barbu : la plus horrible ct orde figure qu'il apeu 
et celuy avec lequei rhomme a le moin; 
quelque foisen troncd'arbrcerpouvaniable en forme d'hoinme fombrc el monftrueux: 
comme font ces vieus cypres furarnez a la cimc d'une haute montagnc, ou ces 
ehefnca chauves que la vieillefle faifl commenccra fechcr par la icile, vrayemenl tronc, 
car il y paroill crcartclle, et comme eflropiat, et fans braf, ec en tigure d'un geant 
tenehreux ct objefl fort recule. 

Que s'il y paroilt en homme, c'eil en homme gehenne, tourmente, rouge et 
I flamboyant comme un feu qui fort d'une fournaife ardencc. Homme efface, duquci 
f !■ forme ne paroill qu'a demy, avec unc voix caffe, morfondue, et non articulec, 
1 imperieufc, bruiante, et etfroyable. Si bien qu'on ne r^auroit bonnement dire 
\% le voir s'it elt homme, tronc, ou belle. II cit aj^s dans une chaire, doree en appa- 
trence, mais Hamboiantc : la royne du fabbat a fon colle, qui ell quelque forciere qu'il 
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fide fat the queen of the Sabbath, one of the witches whom 
he had debauched, to whom he chofe to give greater honour 
than to the others,and whom bedecked in gay robes, with a crown 
on her head, to ferve as a bait to the ambition of the rell. Candles 
of pitch, or torches, yielded a falfe light, which gave people in ap- 
pearance monftrous forms and frie;ht^I faces. 

Here you fee taJfe tires, through which fome of the demons were 
firil palTed, and afterwards the n-itches, without futferingany pain, 
which, as explained by De Lancre, n-as intended to teach them not 
to fear the fire of hell. But we fee in thefe the need-fires, which 
formed a part of the priapic orgies, and of which we have fpoken 
before 1 p. i6jl. There women are prefenting to him children, 
whom thev have initiated in forcer>-, and he (bows them a deep pit, 
into which he threatens to throw them if they reftife to renounce 
God and to adore Satan. 

In other parts are feen great cauldrons, fiiU of toads and vipers, 
hearts ot unbaptizcd children, flelh of criminals who had been 
hanged, and other dilgufting ingredients, of which the>- make pots 
of ointments, &c. and poifons, the ordinary utidcs of commerce 



a defaaMcbec, bqndlc il ftiA paroilUv ponpeole, oraee de pht&nin &ax aEtfoers, ct 
cnvowife en mfwt, pour nBorcer in autro. Doaamt wS mmt fonae alieMfe, 
| w et|ii e t toiM ccwx yi loai ea ttttt aftaabtec BMatec. lei yifaf w ddjyieh, i k faace- 
kauete de «> dusddes <fe poix t^ %'j njeat, pnotfeat tiatb a ea x. brooches, 
Toiles : et ks peribaaei de ta'tlle « kanteur moairaeafe, oa de bdMe extmmliauir 



Oa y rail de &ni feiuc, au (nTen del'i^aeb il taift paficr tfldifaa 
des fiiccKKs, d'oA il let tin tna doulmr poor hs •pprirmler a ae craiadic Us leu 
de aaoe jaAkc en ce auade, a*r ks fauc eterads de la )aCk« ditiae ea raaue. 
On hr <^lre def eaAos inaocesn cafbrcelkt par de M^ckaate* (oaaKs, anlifndi il 
leprefeatc des abylnet duu Idifiiek il &>fl letaUaBt de kt predpitcr. t'lls fami mtt 
fbit peu )e« teSifs i leaoacer Dteu et i radorer. 

~ f voit de graade* ckandieK:* i^uacs de cnpaax ef vipetes c«ean d*esba3 aoa 

~ir de peadoi, etatiirei iMrrttile* durofne*, etdcf eaox paaate%pMsde 

e poUaa ^ fe prefe e< fe debke a cene toire. conae eftuii k phn pre- 
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in this " fair," Of fuch objefts, alfo, were compofed the difhes 
ferved at the Sabbath tables, at which no fait was allowed, becaufe 
Satan wifhed everything to be infipid, mufty, and bad-tafted. 

Here we fee people " dancing, either ' in long,' in couples, turned 
back to back, or fomctimes 'in round,' all turning their backs 
towards the centre of the dance, the girls and women each holding 
by the hand their demons, who teach them movements and gefturcs 
fo lafcivious and indecent that they would horrify the moft fhame- 
iefs woman in the world ; with fongs of acompofition fo brutal, and 
in terms and words of fuch licence and lubricity, that the eyes be- 
come troubled, the ears confounded, and the underftanding be- 
witched, at the appearance of fo many monftrous things all crowded 
together." 

" The women and girls with whom the demons choofe to have 
conneiftion are covered with a cloud, to conceal the execrations and 
ordures attached to thefe fcenes, and to prevent the compaffion 
which others might have on thefcreams and fufferings of thefe poor 
wretches," In order to "mix impiety with the other abomina- 
tions," they pretended to perform religious rites, which were a wild 
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demons 



y crouve. Ei ne«i 
re en leurs feftin?, defquels ih oni banni !e fcl, pi 
fipide, rclatit, ct de gouft deprave. 

On y dance en long, deux a deux, et dos -t doa, ei parfois en roni 
tourne vers le centre dc la dance, les fillcs ei femmcs lenanc chacunc 
par la main, lesqueU Icur apprenneni des traiils ei gelles (i lafcifset indeccns, qu'Jls 
feroyenl horreur a la plus effroniec remme du monde ; avec des chanfons d'une 
compofuion II brutale, et en termes ei mois (i licencicux ct lubriques, que Ics yeux fe 
troublent, Ics oreillcs s'cftourdifieni, ei reniendement s'cnchante, de voir tant de 
chofes monrtrucufes qui s'y rencontrent a la fois. 

Les fcmmes et fillcs avet lefquclles il fe veui accoupler, font couvcrtcs d'une 
ruee, pour eacher Ici execrations Ct ordures qui s'y trouvcnt, et pour oiler la com- 
paiGon qu'on pourroit avoir des cris et douleurs dc ccs pauvres mircrablei. Et 
voulant mcfler I'impictc avec 1' abomination du roriilegc, pour leur faire paroiftre 
qn'il veui qu'elle* vivcnt svcc quelque forme dc religion, le fervicc ou culte divin. 
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there, without changing or altering anything in what they depofed, 
in order that every one may feled: what he likes." 

The firft witnefs adduced by De Lancre is not one belonging to 
his own time, but dating back as far as the iSth of December, 1567, 
and he had obtaineda copy of the confeffion. Eftif bene de Cambrue, 
of the pari/h of Amoii, a woman twenty-five years of age, faid that 
the great Sabbath was held four times a year, in derifion of the four 
annua! feftivals of the Church. The little aflemblies, which were"! 
held in the neighbourhood of the towns or parifhes, were attended / 
only by thofe of the locality; they were called "paftimes," and were 
held fometimes in one place and fometimes in another, and there! 
they only danced and frolicked, for the devil did not come there in all 
his ftate as at the great afTemblies, They were, in fadt, the greater 
and lelTer Priapeia. She faid that the place of the grand convoca- 
tion was generally called the " Lanne de Bouc " (the goat's heath), 
where they danced round a ftone, which was planted in the faid 
place, (perhaps one of the fo-called Druidical monuments,) upon 
which was feated a great black manj whom they called " Mon- 
fieur." Each pcrfon prefent kifled this black man on the pofteriors. 
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She faid that they were carried to that place on an animal which 



foi 



metimes relembled a horfe and at others a man, and they never 
rode on the animal more than four at a time. When arrived at 
the Sabbath, they denied God, the Virgin, "and the reft," and 
took Satan for their father and protedor, and the ftie-devil for 
their mother. This witnefs defcribed the making and fale of 
poifons. She faid that flie had feen at the Sabbath a notary, 
whofe name (he gave, whofe bufinefs it was to denounce thofe who 
failed in attendance. When on their way to the Sabbath, however 
hard it might rain, they were never wet, provided they uttered the 
words. Haul la coude, fillet, becaufe then the tai! of the beaft on 
which they were mounted covered them fo weii that they were 
fheltered from the rain. When they had to make a long journey 
they faid thefe words: Pic Juber hoeilhe, en ta !a lane de bouc bien 
m arrecoueille. 

A man feventy-three years of age, named Petri Daguerre, was 
brought before De Lancreand his fellow commiffioners at Uftarits; 
two witnefles afferted that he held the office of mafter of the cere- 
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lieur, et chacun de I'aSeinblee luy va baifer le derriere. Et fe font 
jdit lieu, fur une befle, qui femble parfois un cheval, ec parfoys 
is plus haul de quatre fur ccs montures qui 
renient Dieu, la Viergc, ct le refte, et prenncnt 
et la diablefle pour leur mere. Qu'aucuns font la 
one acheter, lequel eft fiifl de crapaux, avec unc 
chtvrc et des oeufs couvez et pourris, et de la 
ire dans un pot. Dift qu'cllc a vcu au Sabbat un 
notaire qo'elle nomme, lequel a accouftume de lever les defauts de celles qui ont 
manque de Te irouver au Sabbat, ct difl qo'cncorc qu'il plciift a pleina feaux, lorfqu'on 
eft en chemin pour y allcr, on ne fe motlille point, pourveu qu'on die ces mats, 
ffaui la coud<, fillet, parce qu'alors la queue de la befte fur laquelle ils vont au 
Sabbat les couvre fi bien, qu'ils ne fe moliillent point. Et quand ils font un long 
chemin, ils difent telj mots: Pic fuber betilhf, en la la lane de heue Hen m'amenueilk. 
En la procedure d'Uilarils, qui eft le ficgede la jufticc de Labourt, faifani le procez 
a Petri Daguerre, aage de feptante irois ans, lequel depuis a efte execute a mort 
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monies and governor of" the Sabbath, and that the devil gave him 
a gilt ftaff, which he carried in his hand as a mark of authority, 
and arranged and directed the proceedings. He returned the ftaff 
to Satan at the clofe of the meeting. 

One Leger Rivafleau confefled that he had been at the Sabbath 
twice without adoring the devil, or doing any of the things required 
from the others, because it was part of his bargain, for he had 
given the half of his left foot for the faculty of curing, and the 
right of being prefent at the Sabbath without further obligation. 
He faid " that the Sabbath was held about midnight, at a meeting 
ofcrofs roads, moft frequently on the nights of Wednefday and 
Friday; that the devil chofe in preference the ftormieft nights, in 
order that the winds and troubled elements might carry their 
powders farther and more impetuoufly ; that two notable devils 
prefided at their Sabbaths, the great negro, whom they called 
mafter Leonard, and another little devil, whom mafter Leonard at 
times fubftituted in his place, and whom they called mafter Jean 
Mullin ; that they adored the grand mafter, and that, after having 



comme infigne forcier, deux lefmoins luy maintindrcnt qu'il cftoit le maiftrc des cere- 
monies et gouverneur du Sibbti. Que le Diable luy mctcoit en main un bxlton loui 
dore, avec lequel, comme un maiflre de camp, il rengeoic et lea perfonnes e[ coutes 
chafes au Sabbat : et qu'iceluy iiny il rendoit ce baflon au grand maiftre de I'af- 
femblee. 

Leger RivafTeau confcffa en la Cour qu'il avoir erte au Sabbat par deu.t fois, fans 
adorer le Diabic ny faire comme les auires, parcequ'il avoit ainfi faift fon paflc avec 
luy, et bailie la moitie de fon pied gauche pour avoir la taculte deguerir, et la liberie 
de voir le Sabbat fimplcment fans cftrc oblige 3, autre chofe. Et difoil que le Sabbai 
fe faifoit prefque touijours environ la minuit, i un carrefour, le plus fouvent la nuifl: 
du Mcrcredy et du Vendrcdy : que le diabic cherchoit la nuifl la plus orageufc qtl'il 
pouvoil.afinquelesvenisetlesorages portalTenl plus loingelplus Impetueufcment leura 
poudres ; que deux diables notables prelidoien.1 en ces Sabbats. le grand Negre qu'on 
appelloit maiflrc Leonard, et un autre petit diable que maillre Leonard fubrogeoit queU 
-quefois en fa place, qu'ilsappellentmailtre Jean Mullin; qu'on adoraiile grand mailtre. 
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kilTed his pofteriors, there were about fixty of them dancing without 
drefs, back to back, each with a great cat attached to the tail of his 
or her ftiirt, and that afterwards they danced naked; that this 
mafter Leonard, taking the form of a black fox, hummed at the 
beginning a word ill articulated, after which they were all iilent." 

Some of the witches examined fpoke of the delight with which 
they attended the Sabbath. Jeanne Dibaflbn, a woman twenty- 
nine years old, faid that the Sabbath was the true Paradife, where 
there was far more pleafure than can be exprefled ; that thofe who ' 
went there found the time fo fhort by reafon of the pleafure and 
enjoyment, that they never left it without marvelous regret, fo 
that they looked forward with infinite impatience to the next 
meeting. 

Marie de la Ralde, " a very handfome woman twenty-eight years 
of age," who had then abandoned her connexion with the devil five 
or fix years, gave a full account of her experience of the Sabbath. 
She faid (he had frequented the Sabbaths from the time fhe was ten 
years old, having been firft taken there by Mariflans, the wife of 
Sarrauch, and after her death the devil took her there himfelf. 
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Jeanne Dibaflbn, aagec de vingt neuf ana, nous difl que le Sabbat ettoit le vray 
Paradis, oil il y a beaucoup plus de pUifir qu'on n'cn peutexprimer : que ceux qui 
y vont trouvent le temps fi court, a force de piaifir e[ de contentment, qu'ila n'en 
peuvcnt sortir fans un inerveil]cuxrc;grei,deroaniere qu'illeuriardeinlinimciit qu'ils 



Marie de k Ralde, aagee de vingt hui^ ans, tres- belle femme, laquelle a quitte cette 
abomiiiiition puis cinq on fix ana, depofe qu'elle a elle forciere et frequente les Sabbats 
puis I'aage de dix ans, y ayant elle trenee la premiere fois par MarilTans femme de 
Sarrauch, et apres fon dcce/, le Diablc I'y menoii luy meiine. Que la premiere fois 
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That the firft time ftie was there (he faw the devil in the ftiape of 
a trunk of a tree, without feet, but apparently fitting in a pulpit, 
with fome form of a human face, very obfciire ; but fince (Ke had 



often feen him in 



I's form, fometimes red, fometir 



■ black. 



That (he had often feen him approach a hot iron to the children 
which were prefented to him, but (he did not know if he marked 
them with it. That (he had never kilTed him (ince (he had arrived 
at the age of knowledge, and does not know whether (he had 
ki(red him before or not ; but (he had feen how, when one went to 
adore him, he prefented fometimes his face to kifs, fometimes his 
pofteriors, as it pleafed him, and at his difcretion. That (he had a 
fingular pleafure in going to the Sabbath, fo that every time (he 
was fummoned to go there, (he went as though it were to a wed- 
ding feaft ; not fo much for the liberty and licence they had there 
to have connection with each other (which out of modefty (he faid 
(he had never done or feen done), but becaufe the devil had fo 
ftrong a hold on their hearts and wills that it hardly allowed any 
other defire to enter. Befides that the witches believe they are 
going to a place where there are a hundred thoufand wonders 
and novelties to fee, and where they hear fo great a diverfity 
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ON THE WORSHIP OF THE 
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rtl" nicioiiious inftrumcnts that they are ravilhed, and believe t 
li'lvfS to be in fome tcrreftrial paradife. Moreover the devil per- 
I'uttdes them that the fear ot* hell, which is fo much apprehended, 
18 a piwc of folly, and gives them to underftand that the eternal 
puiiiftmients will hurt them no more than a certain artificial fire 
which he caufes them craftily to light, and then makes them pafs 
through it and repafs without hurt. And more, that they fee there 
fo many priefts, their pallors, curias, vicars, and confelfors, and 
other people of quality of all forts, fo many heads of families, and 
fo many mlftreiTes of the principal houfes in the faid country, fo 
many people veiled, whom they confidered to be grandees, becaufe 
they concealed themfelves and wifhed to be unknown, that they 
believed and took it for a very great honour and good fortune to 
be received there. 

Marie d'Afpilcouette, a girl nineteen years old, who lived at 
Handaye,faid that fhehad frequented the Sabbath ever fince the age 
of feven, and that fhe was taken there the firft time by Catherine de 
Moleres, who had fince been executed to death for having caufed 
a man's death by forcery. She faid that it was now two years fince 
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fans fouffrir aucun mal, D'avantage qu'elles y voycnt tant de prcfli 

eurcz, vicaires, et confcfleurs, et amrcs gens de qualite de touie fortes, 

de famille et tant de maittrelTcs des maifons principalcs dudifl paTs, tant de gens 

voilez, qu'ellea preiuppufcnt grans parcequ'ils fc cachent et veulent cftre incognus, 

qu'elles croyent et prennent a Ires grand honneur et a liltre de bonne fortune d'y cftre 

Marie d'Afpilcoueite, habitanie de Handayc, aagee de dix neuf ans, diA 
qu'elle a frequentc les Sabbats puis I'aage de fept ans, el qu'elle y fut conduitte la 
premiere foia par Catherine de Moleres qui a depuis elle czecutee a morl, luy ayani 
charge le haut mal par fon I'eul aciAuchement a un fort 
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flie had withdrawn from her relations with Satan, That the devil 
appeared in the form of a goat, having a tail and under it the face of 
a blackman, which fhewascompelled to kifs, and that this poilerior 
face has not the power of fpeech, but they were obliged to adore 
and kifs it. Afterwards the faid Moleres gave her feven toads to 
keep. That the faid Moleres tranfported her through the air to 
the Sabbath, where fhe iaw people dancing, with violins, trumpets, 
and tabors, which made a very great harmony. That in the faid 
afTemblies there was an extreme pleafure and enjoyment. That 
they made love in full liberty before all the world. That fome 
were employed in cutting off the heads of toads, while others made 
poifon of them ; and that they made the poifon at home as well as 
at the Sabbath. 

After defcribing the different forts of poifons prepared on thefe 
occafions, De Lancre proceeds to report the teftimony of other 
witnelTes to the details of the Sabbath.' Jeannette de Belloc, 
called Atfoua, a damfel of twenty-four years of age, faid that fhe 
had been made a witch in her childhood by a woman named Oylar- 
chahar, who took her for the firft time to the Sabbath, and there 
prefented her to the devil ; and after her death, Mary Martin, 

honnefte homme ; que neanimoins il y a deux ans qu'elle s'ell retiree des liens de 
Satan, et qu'elle en a fccolie Ic joug. Que le Diable efloitcn forme de bouc, ayant 
unc queue et au deiToubs un vilage d'homme noir, ofi cllc fui contrainte le baifer, et 
n'a parole par ce vifage de derricrc, qu'on luy fit adorer et baifer : puis ladifle 
Moleres luy donna fepi crapuax a garder. Que la difle Moleres la tranfportoit au 
Sabbat par I'air, oil elle voyoil dancer avec v'lolons, trompcttes, ou tabourins, qui 
rendoyent une tresgrande harmonie. Qu'efdiftes alTemblees y a un extreme plaiiir et 
resjouilTance. Qu'on y faift I'amour en loutc liberte devant tout le monde. Que 
plufieurs s'emploient il couper U telle a des cripaux, et lesautresaen fairc du poifon; 
qa 'on en faiift au logis anfli bicn qu'au Sabbat. Tableau t' Jnonftancf, ■^^. 119 et 
feqq. 

1 Jeannette de Belloc dJAe Atfoua, fille de 24 ans, nous di£t que puis fon bas aage 
elle avoit elle faifte forciere par une femmc nommee Oylard.ahar, Uquclle la mena 
■u Sabbat la premiere fois, et la prefentaau DJable, eiapres fon dccez, Marie Martin, 
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lady of the houfe of Adamechorena, took her place. About the 
month of February, 1 609, J eannette confefTed to a prieft who was 
the nephew of madame Martin, who went to his aunt and merely 
enjoined her not to take the girl to the Sabbath any more. Jean- 
nette faid that at the folemn feftivals all kifled the devil's pofteriors 
except the notable witches, who kiffed him in the face. According 
to her account, the children, at the age of two or three years, or as 
foot! as they could fpeak, were made to renounce Jefus Chrift, the 
Virgin Mary, their baptifm, &c. and from that moment they were 
taught to worfhip the devil. She defcribed the Sabbath as refemb- 
ling a fair, well fupplied with all forts of ob)efl;s, in which fome 
walked about in their own form, and others were transformed, ftie 
knew not how, into dogs, cats, afTes, horfes, pigs, and other ani- 
mals. The little boys and girls kept the herds of the Sabbath, con- 
fiding of a world of toads near a ftream, with fniall white rods,' 
and were not allowed to approach the great mafs of the witches ; 
while others, of more advanced age, who were not objetlts of fuffi- 
cient refpect, were kept apart in a fort of apprenticefliip, during 



dame d« li mairon d' Adamechorena, print fa place. Et d'autant qu'enviran )e moii 
de Febvrier 1609, elle s'alla conreder il maiftre Jean de Horroufleguy, prieur de 
Soubernoue, nepveu de ladifte Martin, il enjoignil a fa tante de la laifl'er en paixet 
ne U mener plus au Sabbai. Qu'cs fefles folemnelles on baifoit le Diablc au 
derriere, mais les notables foreiercs le bailbient au vilage. Que Ics cntans environ 
I'aage de deux ou Irois ans, etpuis qu'ila f(;:avent parlcr, font la renonciation a Jefus- 
Chrift, a la Sainfle Vierge, a leur Bapielmc, et a tout le refte, ei commencent des lors 
a prendre habitude a recognoiftre et adorer !c Diablc, Di6l que le Sabbai ell comme 
une foire celebre de loutes fortes de chofes, en laquclle aucuns fe promenent en leur 
propre forme, et d'autres font transformez, ne f^ayt pourquoy, en chiens, en chats, 
afnes, chevaui, pourceaujt, et autre* animaux : les petits enfans et filles gardent 
les iroupcaux du Sabbat, qui font un monde de crapaux, pres d'un ruiJTcau avec 
des petites gaules blanches qu'on leur donnc, fans lea laifl'er approchcr du gros 
des aulres forciera ; lea raediocres et ceux qui font de bon aage parmy eux, on 
leuf permet fimplement de voir, el leur en donne-on le plailir et I'ettonnemeni, les 
tenant comme en apprenliflkge. Pour lea aulres 11 y en a de deux fortes 
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.hich they were only allowed to look on at the proceedings of the 
others. Of thele there were two forts; fome were veiled, to make 
the poorer clalTes believe that they were people of rank and dif- 
tindion, and that they did not wifh themfelves to be known in fuch 
a place; others were uncovered, and openly danced, had fexual 
intercourfe, made the poifons, and performed their other diabolical 
funftions; and thefe were not allowed to approach fo near " the 
mafter" as thofe who were veiled. The holy water ufed at the 
Sabbath was the devil's urine. She pointed out two of the accufed 
whom Ihe had feen at the Sabbath playing upon the tabor and 
the violin. She fpoke of the numbers who were feen arriving 
and departing continually, the latter to do evil, the former to 
report what they had done. They went out at fea, even as far as 
Newfoundland, where their hulhands and fons went to fifh, in 
order to raife ftorms, and endanger their fhips. This deponent 
fpoke alfo of the fires at the Sabbath, into which the witches were 

font voilez pour donner opinion aux pRuvres que cc font des princes et grands 
feigneurs, ct-qu'aucun d'eux n'ayt horreur d'y eftre et faire ce qu'ils font en adorant 
lediahle. . . Lesautres font decoufverls et tout ouvertemenl danceni, s'aceouplent, 
font du poifon, et autres fonftions diaboliquea, et ceux cy ne font (i pres du malftre, 
fi favoria, ne fi employez. lis baillcnt I'afperges dc I'urine du Diable. lis y vont k 
I'offrande, et y a veu tenir te baflin a un Efteben Detiail, lors prifonnier: et difoit-on 
qu'il s'en elloit cnrichy. Qu'elle y a vcu joucr du labourin a Anfugarlo de Han- 
daye, lequel a depuis elle execute a mort comme infigne forcier, et du violon a 
Gaftellouc. Elle nous difoit qu'on eufl veu delloger du Sabbat ei voler I'une en 
I'aJr. I'autre monter plus haut vers le ciel. I'autre defcendre vers la terre, et Tautre 
parfois fe precipicer dans les grands feux allumez audit tieu, comme fuzees qui font 
jetiees par plufieurs, ou comme efclairs : I'une arrive, I'autre part, ei tout a un coup 
plufieurs partem, plufieurs arrivenc, chacune rendant compte des vents et orages qu'elle 
a excite, des navires et vaifleaux qu'elle a fait perdre : et s'en vont de Labourt, 
Siboro, et S. Jean de Luz, jufques k Arcachon, qui efl une des teiles de I'Oeean, auffi 
I'appellent lis la lefte de Buch, afles pres de Bourdeaux, et en Terre-neuve, parce- 
qu'ellesy voycnt icura peres, leurs maris, leura enfans, et d'autres parens, et que c'eft 
leUT voyage ordtniire, melme en a veu plufieurs qui notoirement font en Terre-neuve 

H H 
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thrown without fuftaining any hurt. She had feen the frequenters 
of the Sabbath make themfelves appear as big as houfes, but fhe had 
never feen them transform themfelves into animals, although there 
were animals of different kinds running about at the Sabbath. 

Jeanette d'Abadie, an inhabitant of Siboro, of the age of fix- 
teen, faid that (he was taken for the firft time to the Sabbath by a 
woman named Gratianne; that for the laft nine months (he had 
watched and done all (he could to withdraw herfelf from this evil 
influence; that during the fir(t three of thefe months, becaufe ftie 
watched at home by night, the devil carried her away to the Sab- 
bath in open day; and during the other fix, until the i6th of 
September, 1609, (he had only gone to them twice, becaufe (he 
had watched, and ftill watches in the church ; and that the laft time 
(he was there was the ijth of September, 1609, which ftie narrated 
in a " bizarre and very terrible manner." It appears that, having 
watched in the church of Siboro during the night between Saturday 
and Sunday, at daybreak (he went to fleep at home, and, during 
the time of the grand mafs, the devil came to her and fnatched 

qu'ellei menoyenc au Sabbat Quant a la transformation, dift qu'encore que 

parfois dies fi falTent voir haut«s comme une maifan, pourtant elle n'a jamais veu 
aucune d'elles fe transformer en befte en fa prefence, mais feulemeni certainei beftea 
courir par le Sabbat, ei devenir grandes et petites, maia li foudainement qu'elle n'en 
a jamais pu decouvrir la fa^on. En voycy une plus fgavante. 

Jeannette d'Abadie, habitante de Siboro, aageede fcizeans, dcpofequ'cUc fuimenee 
la premiere fois au Sabbat par une nommee Gratianne : qu'il y a environ neuf mois 
qu'elie veille et faift tout ce qu'elle peut pour fe remedier : que puis les trois premiers 
mois defdi£lsneuf,pirce qu'elle veilloit la nuitchez clle.lc Diabtclamenoit tousjoursau 
Sabbat de plain jour : et lesfixmois rcftans jufquc au i6Sepicmbre 1609, cilen'y eft 
alleequedeuxfois, parccqu'clleaveilleecveilleencoredansl'eglife : et la dcrniere fois 
qu'elle y a cHi, ce fut le I 3 dc Sepiembre 1609, ce qu'elle come d'unc bizarre et bien 
terrible fa^on. Car elle difl qu'ayant veille dans I'eglife de Siboro, la na\& du Samcdy 
venani au Dimanche, le jour venu, elle s'en alia dormtr chez elle, et pendant qu'on 
difoit la grande Mefle, le Diable ]ui vint arracher un Higo de cuir qu'elle porioit au 
col, comme font uue infinite d'autres ; qui eft une forme de main au point ferre, le 
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from her neck a " fig of leather which fhe wore there, as an 
infinity of other people did;" this htgo, or fig, {he defcribed as 
" a form of hand, with the fift clofed, and the thumb pafled between 
the two fingers, which they believe to be, and wear as, a remedy 
^ainft all enchantment and witchcraft ; and, becaufe the devil 
cannot bear this fift, ftie faid that he did not dare to carry it away, 
but left it at the threfhold of the door of the room in which fhe 
was fleeping." This Jeanette faid, that the firft time (he went to 
the Sabbath flie faw there the devil in the form of a man, black 
and hideous, with (ix horns on his head, and fometimes eight, and 
a great tail behind, one face in front and another at the back of the 
head, as they paint the god Janus. Gratianne, on prefentlng her, 
received as her reward a handful of gold; and then the child- 
vifftim was made to renounce her Creator, the Virgin, the baptifm, 
father, mother, relatives, heaven, earth, and all that was in the 
world, and then fhe was required to kifs the fiend on the pofteriors. 
The renunciation (he was obliged to repeat every time (he went to 
the Sabbath. She added that the devil often made her kifs his 
face, his navel, his member, and his pofteriors. She had often feen 
the children of witches baptized at the Sabbath. 



poulce pafle entre lea deux doigts, qu'elles crayent et porTent comme retnedc a touic 

fafcination et forcilege : et parce que le Diahlc ne peut fouffrir cepoignel, elle dift 

qu'il ne I'ofa emporter, ains le lailTa pres du fueil de la porte dc la chambre dans la- 

quelle elle dormoit. En revenant au commence mem el a la premiere entree qu'elle 

fut au Sabbat, elle dit qu'elle y vld le DJable en forme d'homme noir ethideux.avec 

fix cornea en la tcfte, parfois huift, et unegrande queue derriere, un vifagedevani ct 

un autre derriere la telle, comme on peint le dieu Janus: que la difle Gratianne, 

It prcfentee, reeeut une poignee d'or en recompenfe, puis la lit renoncer et renier 

, fon Createur, la Sainfle Vjerge, lesSainds, le Eaptefme, pere, mere, parens, leciel, 

t tout ce qui e!l au monde, laquelle renonciation il luy fairoic renouveller 

■ touEea leg fois qu'elle alloit au Sabbat, puis elie I'alloit baifer au derriere. Que le 

VJ)iible luy faifoic baifer fouvent Ton vifage, puis fon nombril, puis fon membre, puis 

Tbn erriere. Qu'elle a ven fouvent baptifer dcs enfans au Sabbat, qu'elle nous expli- 
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Another «n;t»oi\y was that of baptizing toads, Thefe animals 
perform n grcm part in thefe old popular orgies. At one of the 
Sahbathq, ii lady danced with four toads on her perfon, one on each 
fhouldcr, iind one on each wrift, the latter perched like hawks. 
Jcanette d'Abadie went on further in her revelations in regard to 
flill more objciftionable parts of the proceedings. She faid that,' 
with regard to their libidinous afts, (he had feen the aflembly inter- 
mix inceftuoufly, and contrary to all order of nature, accufing even 
hcrfelf of having been robbed of her maidenhead by Satan, and of 
having been known an infinite number of times by a relation of 
hers, and by others, whoever would alk her. She always fought to 
avoid the embraces of the devil, becaufe it caufed her an extreme 
pain, and fiie added that what came from him was cold, and never 
produced pregnancy. Nobody ever became pregnant at the Sab- 
bath. Away from the Sabbath, fhe never committed a fault, but 
in the Sabbath (he took a marvellous pleafure in thefe afts of 
fexual Intercourfe, which fhe difplayed by dwelling on the defcrip- 
tion of them with a minutenefs of detail, and language of fuch 
obfcenity, as would have drawn a blufti from the moft depraved 
woman in the world. She defcribed alfo the tables covered in 



;nfin3 des forcieres et non autres, lerqueUea ont iccouHume faire plultot 
enfans au Sabbai, qu'en I'eglise, et lc3 prefenter au Dtable plulloll qu'a ' 
Dicu. De P Inconflanei des Mauvais Anges, p. iz8, 

' Pourl'accouplemeni, qu'elleaveutouilemondefemeflerinccllueurementeicontre 
tout ordre de nature, comme nous avons diS ey devant, s'accufant elle mcfmc d' avoir 
ellc depucellee par Satan et cognue une iniiniie de fois par un fien parent et autre! 
qui I'en daignoient femondre: qu'elle fuyoit I'accouplement du Diable, a caufe 
qii'ayani fon membre faidl en ereaillcs, il fait fouffrir une extrefme douleur : outre que 
ilrememcnl froide, t\ bien qu'elle n'engrofie jamais, ni eellc del 
u Sabbat, bien qu'elle foil naturelle : Que hors du Sabbat elle ne tit 
" ■ ■ •■ " *■■ « pUifir en ces accou- 
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appearance with provifions, which, however, proved either uiifub- ^ 

ftantial or of a difgufting nature. r— 

This witnefs further declared that fhe had feen at the/Sa bbat hi a 
number of little demons without arras, who were employed in 
kindling a great fire, into which they threw the witches, who came 
out without being burnt ; and fhe had alfo feen the grand mafter 
of the aflembly throw himfelf into a fire, and remain there until he 
was burnt to powder, which powder was ufed by the witches to 
bewitch young children, and caufe them to go willingly to the 
Sabbath. She had feen priefts who were weil-known, and gave the 
names of fome of them, performing the fervice of the mafs at the 
Sabbath, while the demons took their places on the altar in the 
forms of faints. Sometimes the devil pierced the left foot of a 
forcerer under the little toe, and drew blood, which he fucked, and 
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coupe ii quartier? au Sabbat pour en faire part a plulieurs parroilTes, 

D'avantage diA qu'elle a veu plufieurs petlts demons fans bras, allumer un grand feu, 
jecterdes foreieres du fabbal la dedans, et, les retiranl fans douleur, le Diable leur dire 
qu'elles n'iuroient non plus dc mal du feu d'Enfer. Qu'elle a veu le grand maiftrede 
I'aflemblee fe jetler dans les flammes au Sabbat, f= faire brufler jufques a ce qu'i! eftoil 
' s grandes et infignes foreieres prendre lea dites poudres pour 
nfants et les mener au Sabbat, ei en prenoient aufli dans la 
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after this that individual could never be drawn to make a confef- 
fion ; and iTie named, as an example, a prieft named Frangois de 
Bideguaray, of Bordegaina, who, in fad, could not be made to 
confefs. She named many other perfons whom llie had feen at the 
Sabbaths, and efpecially one named Anduitze, whofe office it was 
to fummon the witches and forcerers to the meeting. 

De Lancre fays that many others, in their depolitions, fpoke of 
the extreme pleafures and enjoyments experienced in thefe Sab- 
baths, which made men and women repair to them with the greateft 
eagernefs. "The woman indulged before the face of her hulband 
without fufpicion or jealoufy, he even frequently acSed the part of 
procurer ; the father deprived his daughter of her virginity without 
ihame; the mother aftedthefame part towards herfon; thebrother 
towards his lifter ; fathers and mothers carried thither and pre- 
fented their children." 



xller au Sabbat elle ne laifToit d'ailer a t'eglife, mais elle trembloit quand die y 
voyoit fatre reflevation, et tremble encore coutea les fois qu'elle la voii. Et quand 
elie fe veutapprocherdu crueifii, pour luy baifer lespieds, elle devienicout efperdue 
et troublee, fans ffavoir quelle priere elle fait, parcequ'elle voit en mefme inftant 
comme une perfonne noire cc hideure qui ell tout au bas et au delToubs des pieds 
dudift crucifix, qui faift contenance de Ten empefcher. Quant aux forciers qui 
ne confeflent ay a la torture ny au fupplice, elle did avoir veu que le DiabJe leur peree 
le pied gauche avcc un poingon et leur tire un peu de fang bu dellbubs du petit doigt 
dudifl pied gauche, lequel fang il fucce, el celuy la ne confeflc jatnais chofe qui con- 
cernc le fortilcge ; ce qu'elle a veu pratiquer en la perfonne de maiftte Francois de 
Bideguaray, prertre au lieu appelle i Bordegaina, oil le Sabbat a accouftuine Te tenir, 
fi bien qu'elle nous a di6t qu'il ne eon feiTeroil jamais. Qu'elle a veu au Sabbat ertre 
une infinite qu'elle nomme et cognoift, un nomme Anduitze, qui eft celuy qui va 
donner Ics affignations aux forcierca pour fe trouver au Sabbat, . , , 

Et plufieurs autres nous ont dift que les plaiiirs et la joye y font fi grands et de 
tant de foncs, qu'il n'y a homme ny femme qui n'y coure tres-volontiera. ... La 
femme fe joue en prefence de fon mary fans fouppon ni jaloufie, voire il en eft fouvent 
le proxenete; le pcre depucelle fa fille fans vergogne; la merearrache le pucelagedu 
fill fans craintc: le frcre de la foeur ; on y voit les peres ct meres porter et prefenter 
leuTt enfant, De I' Incsnftanct, p. 132. 
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The dances at the Sabbath were moftly indecent, including the 
well-known Sarabande, and the women danced in them fometimes 
in chemife, but much more frequently quite naked. They con- 
filled efpecially in violent movements ; and the devil often joined 
in them, taking the handfomeft woman or girl for his partner. De 
Lancre's account of thefe dances is fo minute and curious that it 
may be given in his own words.' " If the faying is true that never 
woman or girl returned from the ball as chafte as fhe went there, 
how unclean muft fhe return who has abandoned herfelf to the un- 
fortunate defign of going to the ball of the demons and evil fpirits, 
who has danced in hand with them, who has kifled them obfcenely, 
who has yielded herfelf to them as a prey, has adored them, and 
has even copulated with them ? It is to be, in good earneft, incon- 
ftant and fickle ; it is to be not only lewd, or even a ftiamelefs 
whore, but to be ftark-mad, unworthy of the favours with which 
God loads her in bringing her into the world, and caufing her to 
be born a Chriftian. We caufed in feveral places the boys and 
girls to dance in the fame fafhion as they danced at the Sabbath, 
as much to deter them from fuch uncleannefs, by convincing them 
to what a degree the moft modeft of thefe movements was filthy, 
vile, and unbecoming in a virtuous girl, as alfo becaufe, when 
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accufed, the greater part of the witches, charged with having among 
other things danced in hand with the devil, and fometimes led the 
dance, denied it all, and faid that the girls were deceived, and that 
they could not have known how to exprefs the forms of dance 
which they faid they had feen at the Sabbath. They were boys 
and girls of a fair age, who had already been in the way of 
falvation before our commiflion. In truth fome of them were 
already quite out of it, and had gone no more to the Sabbath for 
fome time ; others were ftill ftruggting to efcape, and, held ftill by 
one footjflept in the churches, confefled and communicated, in order 
to withdraw themfelves entirely from Satan's claws. Now it is 
faid that they dance always with their backs turned to the centre of 
the dance, which is the caufe that the girls are fo accuftomed to 
carry their hands behind them in this round dance, that they draw 
into it the whole body, and give it a bend curved backwards, 
having their arms half turned ; fo that moft of them have the belly 
commonly great, pufhed forward, and fwollen, and a little inclining 
in front. I know not whether this be caufed by the dance or by 
the ordure and wretched provifions they are made to eat. But the 
fafl is, they dance very feldom one by one, that is one man alone 
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with one woman or girl, as we do in our galliards ; fo they have toid 
and aflured us, that they only danced there three forts of branles, 
or brawls, ufually turning their ftioulders to one another, and the 
back of each looking towards the round of the dance, and the face 
turned outwards. The iirft is the Bohemian dance, for the wan- 
dering Bohemians are alfo half devils; I mean thofe long-haired 
people without country, who are neither Egytians (gipfies), nor 
of the kingdom of Bohemia, but are born everywhere, as they 
purfue their route, and pafs countries, in the fields, and under the 
trees, and they go about dancing and playing conjuring tricks, as at 
the Sabbath. So they are numerous in the country of Labourd,on 
account of the eafy pafTage from Navarre and Spain. 

" The fecond is with jumping, as our working men praftife in 
towns and villages, along the ftreets and fields; and thefe two are 
in round. The third is alfo with the back turned, but all holding 
together in length, and, without dilengaging hands, they approach 
fo near as to touch, and meet back to back, a man with a woman ; 
and at a certain cadence they pufh and ftrike together immodeftly 
their two poftenors. And it was alfo told us that the devil, in his 
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font lea dances et ballelagea a demy comme au Sabbat. Aufli font ils frequens au 
pals dc Labour!, pour I'aifance du paiTage de Navarre et de rEfpagnc. 

La fecondc c'eft afauta, comme nozartifans font esvillesct villages, par les rues ct par 
lei champs : et ces deux font en rond. Et la troificfme ell auffi Ic dos tourne, mais fe 
tenant tous en long, et, fans fe deprendre dea mains, ils s'approchcnc de G pres qu'ils 
fe touchent, et fe renconcrent dos a dos, un homme avec une femme : et a cercaine 
cadence ils fe choquent et frapcnl inpudemmcat cul centre cul, Mais aufli 11 nou) 
fut dit que le Diable bizarre ne les faifoit pas lous mettre rangemeni le dos tournc 
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ftrange humours, did not caufe them all to be placed in order, with 
their backs turned towards the crown of the dance, as is commonly 
faid by everybody; but one having the back turned, and the other 
not, and Co on to the end of the dance. . . . They dance to the 
found of the tabor and flu te,andfonietimes with the longinftrument 
they carry at the neck, and thence ftretching to near the girdle, 
which they beat with a little ftick; fometimes with a violin (fiddle). 
But thefe are not the only inftruments of the Sabbath, for we have 
learnt from many of them that all forts of inftruments are feen 
there, with fuch harmony that their is no concert in the world to be 
compared to it." 

Nothing is more remarkable than the fort of prurient curiofity 
with which thefe honeft comniiflioners interrogated the witnefles as 
to the fexual peculiarities and capabilities ot the demon, and the 
fort of fatisfaction with which De Lancre reduces all this to writing,' 
They all tend to (how the identity of thefe orgies with thofe of the 
ancient worfhip of Priapus,who Is undoubtedly figured in the Satan 
of the Sabbath. The young witch, Jeannette d'Abadie, told how 
fhe had feen at the Sabbath men and women in promifcuous inter- 
courfe, and how the devil arranged them in couples, in the moft 
unnatural conjunftions — the daughter with the father, the mother 
with her fon, the lifter with the brother, the daughter-in-law with 

vers la couronne de la dance, comme comniuneineni difl tout le mondc : ains I'un 
ayani le dos taurne, el I'autre non : ei ainfi tout k fuite jufqu'a la fin de la dance. 
.... Or elles daneent au fon du petit labourin et de la flufte, et parfois avec ce long 
inftrumcnt qui'ls portent fur le col, puis s'altongeant jusqu'aupres dc la ceinture, ilj 
le balent avec un petit ballon: parfois avec un vjolon. Mais ce ne font les fculs 
inftrumens du Sabbat, car nous avons apprins de plufieurs qu'on y oyt toute force 
d'inUrumens, avec une telle harmonje qu'Jl n'y a concert au monde qui le puifle 
cfgalcr, Di I'lnconflance, l^c, p. 209. 

' Jeanneiie d'Abadie, aagee de feize ans, difl, qu'elle a vcu hommes et femmes fe 
mefler promifcuement au Sabbat : que Ic Diable leur cDmmandoii de s'accoupler et 
fe joindre, leur baillant a chacun tout ce que la nature abhorre le plus, f^avoir la lille 
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the father-in-law, the penitent with herconfeflbrjwithoutdiftinftion 
of age, quality, or relationfhip, (o that (he confefled to having been 
known an infinity of times at the Sabbath by a coufin-german of 
her mother, and by an infinite number of others. After repeating 
much that fhe had faidbefore relatingto the impudicity of the Sab- 
bath, this girl faid that (he had been deflowered by the devil at the 
age of thirteen — twelve was the common age for this — that they 
never became pregnant,cither by him or by any of the wizards of the 
Sabbath ; that fhe had never felt anything come from the devil 
except the firft time, when it was very cold, but that with the for- 
cerers it was as with other men. That the devil chofe the hand- 
fomeft of the women and girls for hi mfelf, and one he ufually made 
his queen for the meeting. That they fuffered extremely when he 
had intercourfe with them, in confequence of his member being 
covered with fcales like thofe of a fi(h. That when extended it was 
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au pere, le liU a la mere, la focur au frerc, la iillcullc i 
confelTeur, fans diftin£lion d'aage, de qualice, ni de pare 
fefToii librement avoir elle connue une infinice de foi^ s 
main de fa mere el par une infinite d'autrea : que c'cll 
laqiielle tout le monde s'efgayoit cornme clle : que hor 
de faute : qu'elle le faifoit tout autant de Ibis que le E 

indifferemment avee toute forte de gens : ayant eile depueellee au Sabbat puis I'aage 
de ireizc ans ; que le Diabie les conviant et forgant de faire cede faute, foit avec luy, 
foil avec des gens de rencontre en ces aflemblees, la faute n'elloit fienne : que de cea 
■ccouplemena on ne s'engrolToit jamais, foit qu'ils fulTent avec le matllre, fait avec 
d'autres forciers : ce que pourtant plufieurs exemples dans nos hiltoires rendent cx- 
tremement inccrtain et douteui : qu'on n'y Tent que deplaifir ; qu'elle n'a jamais 
feniy qu'il eufl aucune femence, fauf quand i] la depucella qu'elle la fcntit froide, 
mais quecelle des autres hommes qui I'ont cognue eft naturellc ; qu'il fechoifit et trie 
les plus belles ; et de vray loutes celles que nous avons veu qualifiees de ce liltre de 
roynes eftoient doUees de quelque bcauie plus fingulierc que les autres. Si bien que 
ceile Detfail a Urrogne, lorfqu'elle fut executee a mort, mourut fi defdaigneufement 
que Ic bourreau de Eayonne, jeune et de belle forme, voulant extorquer d'elle, comme 
c'eA U coullume, le baifer du pardon, elle ne voulut jamais profaner fa belle bouche 
qui avoit accouftumee d'eftre eolee au derriere du Diabie. Dift d'avantage que, lors 
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a yard long, but that it was ufually twifted. Marie d'Afpilcuette, 
a girl between nineteen and twenty years of age, who airoconfelTed 
to having had frequent connexion with Satan, defcribed his member 
as about half a yard long, and moderately large. Marguerite, a 
girl of Sare, between fixteen and feventeen, defcribed it as refem- 
bling that of a mule, and as being as long and thick as one's arm. 
More on this fubjeft the reader will find in De Lancre's own text, 
given in the note below. The devil, we are further told, preferred 



que le Diable les cognoill charnellemenC, ellea roufTrent 
ouycs crier, et, au fortir de Tafle, lea aysnt vctics rcvenir an Sabbai 
fe plaignant de douleur, laquelle vient de ce que le membre du Di 
it cfcailles comme un poiflbn, elles fe referrent en cnirant, el fe lei 
for Ian t : c'eft pour (juoy elles foyent femblables rencontres. 

Que le membre du Diable, s'i! eftoil ellendu, eft long environ d'l 
le tieni entortille el finUeux en forme de ferpent : que fouvent 11 ' 
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nute quand il veut fe joindre h. quelque femmc o 
plufieurs perfonnes au Sabbat qu'elle nous a no 
tain raifon. Et en fin qu'clle avoii auKi eftc depu 
et depuis cognue plufieurs fois en forme d'hom 
hommes ont accouftume de coignoillre leurs efpi 
par lea raifons cy defTus dcduiftes : qu'elle a vc 
finite de fois, par ce que celles qui le 
quand le Diable en cognoift d'autres- 

leur met au devant cette nuee. 

Marie d'Afpilcuette, fille de di:t-nei 
membre en efcaillei, mais cllc depofoit que lors qu 
la forme de bouc et prenoit celle d'homme. Qui 
chacun telle femme ou fille que bon luy fembloit, et a la velic de tout le monde : 
qu'oo n'y eft jamais refufc, et que les maris foiiffrcnt que le Diable, ou qui que ce foit 
du Sabbat, jouili'e de fa femme lout devant lui, et que le mari mefme parfois s'excrce 
avec fa femme ; que le membre du Diable eft long environ la moiiie d'une aulne, de 
mediocre grofleur, rouge, obfcur, et tortu, fort rude et comme piquant. 

En voicy d'une autre forte. Marguerite, fille tie Sare, aagee de feivte a dijcfept 
snt, depofe que le Diable, foit qu'll flyt la forme d'homme, ou qu'il foit en forme 
de bouc, ■ tousjours un membre de mulct, ayani choifi en imitation celuy de cet 
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married women to girls, becaufe there was more fin in the connec- 
tion, adultery being a greater crime than (imple fornication. 

In order to give llil! more truthfulnefs to his account of the Sab- 
bath, De Lancre caufed all the fafts gathered from the confeHions 
of his victims to be embodied in apidiurewhichilluftratesthefecond 
edition of his book, and which places the whole fcene before us fo 
vividly that we have had it re-engraved in facfimile as an illuftra- 
tion to the prefent eflay.' The different groups are, as will be 
feen, indicated by capital letters. At A we have Satan in his gilt 
pulpit, with five horns, the one in the middle lighted, for the pur- 
pofe of giving light to all the candles and fires at the Sabbath. B 
is the queen of the Sabbath, feated at his right hand, while another 
favorite, though in lefs degree, fits on the other fide. C, a witch 
prefenting a child which Ihe has feduced. D, the witches, each 
with her demon, feated at table. E, a party of four witches and 
forcerers, who are only admitted as fpedlators, and are not allowed 



■uimal comme le micujt pourvcu ; qu'il ]'» long el gros tommc Ic bras : que cjuind 
il veut cagnoillre quelque fiUe ou femme au Sabbat, comme il Taifl prefque a 
chafque aJTemblce, il faift paroillre quelque forme de lift dc Toye, fur lequel il 
faift Icmblanl de les coucher, qu'ellcs n'y prennenl point de dcplaifir, comme 
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to approach the great ceremonies. F, " according to the old 
proverb, ^pris la fame, ■uienl la dance" the witches and their 
demons have rifen from table, and are here engaged in one of the 
defcriptions of dances mentioned above. G, the players on inftru- 
ments, who furnilh the mufic to which the witches dance. H, a 
troop of women and girls, who dance with their faces turned out- 
wards from the round of the dance. I, the cauldron on the fire, to 
make all forts of poifons and noxious compounds. K, during thefe 
proceedings, many witches are feen arriving at the Sabbath on 
ftaffs and broomfticks, and others on goats, bringing with them 
children to offer to Satan ; others are departing from the Sabbath, 
carried through the air to the fea and diftant parts, where they 
will raife ftorms and tempefts. L, " the great lords and ladies and 
other rich and powerful people, who treat on the grand affairs of 
the Sabbath, where they appear veiled, and the women with mafks, 
that they may remain always concealed and unknown." Laftly, 
at M, we fee the young children, at fome diftance from the bufy 

^art of the ceremonies, taking charge of the toads. 

; In reviewing the extraordinary fcenes which are developed in 
thefe witch-depofitions, we are ftruck not only with their general 
refemblance among themfelves, although told indifferentcountries, 
but alfo with the ftriking points of identity between the proceed- 
ings of the Sabbath and the fecret affemblies with which the 
Templars were charged. We have in both the initiatory prefenta- 
tion, the denial of Chrift, and the homage to the new mafter, fealed 
by the obfcene kifs. This is juft what might be expedted. In 
preferving fecretly a religious worfhip after the open praflice of it 
had been profcribed, it would be natural, if not neceffary,to require 
of the initiated a ftrong denial of the new andintrufive faith, with 
a6ls as well as words which compromifed him entirely in what he 

was doing. The mafs and weight of the evidence certainly goes 
to prove that fuch fecret rites did prevail among the Templars, 
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though it is not equally evident that they prevailed throughout 
the order; and the fimilarity of the revelations of the witch-con- 
fedions, in all countries where they were taken, feems to (how that 
there was in them alfo a foundation in truth. We look upon it as 
not admitting of doubt, that the Priapic orgies and the other 
periodical alTemblies for worfhip of this defcription, which we have 
defcribed in an earlier part of this eflay, were continued long after 
the fall of the Roman power and the introduiition of the Chriftian 
religion. The ruftic population, moftly fervile, whofe morals or 
private pradlices were little heeded by the other clalTes of fociety, 
might, in a country To thinly peopled, alTemble by night in retired 
places without any fear of obfervation. There they perhaps indulged 
in Priapic rites, followed by the old Priapic orgies, which would 
become more and more debafed in form, but through the effefts 
of exciting potions, as defcribed by Michelet,' would have become 
wilder than ever. They became, as Michelet defcribes them, the 
Saturnalia of the ferf. The ftate of mind produced by thefe 
excitements would lead thofe who partook in them to believe eafily 
in the actual prefence of the beings they worfhipped, who, according 
to the Church doftrines, were only fo many devils. Hence arofe 
the diabolical agency in the fcene. Thus we eafily obtain all the 
materials and all the incidents of the witches' Sabbath. Where this 
older worftiip was preferved among the middle or more elevated 
clafles of fociety, who had other means of fecrecy at their command, 
it would take a lefs vulgar formj and would /how itfelf in the 
formation of concealed feds and focieties, fuch as thofe of the dif- 
ferent forms of Gnofticifm, of the Stadingers, of the Templars, 
and of other lefs important fecret clubs, of a more or lefs immoral 
charafter, which continued no doubt to exift long after what we 



' See Michelet, La Sortiire, liv. i, c 9, on the wk and the efFefts of the Solancic, 
which he attributes much of the delufions of the Sabbath. 
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call the middle ages had parted away. As we have before in- 
timated, thefe mediiEval praftices prevailed moft in Gaul and the 
South, where the influence of Roman manners and fuperftitions 
was greateft. 

The worrtiip of the reproduflive organs as reprefenting the 
fertilizing, proteifling, and faving powers of nature, apart from 
thefe fecret rites, prevailed univerfally, as we have traced it fully 
in the preceding pages, and we only recur to that part of the 
fubjeft to ftate that perhaps the laft traces of it now to be found 
in our iflands is met with on the weftern fhores of Ireland. Off 
the coaft of Mayo, there is a fmall ifland named Innifkea, the in- 
habitants of which are a very primitive and uncultivated race, and 
which, although it takes its name from a female faint {it is the 
irtfiila JanSfit Geidke of the Hibernian hagiographers), does not 
contain a (ingle Catholic prieft. Its inhabitants, indeed, as we learn 
from an interefting communication to Notes and ^eries by Sir 
J. Emerfon Tennent,' are mere idolaters, and their idol, no doubt 
the reprefentative of Priapus, is a long cylindrical ftone, which they 
call Neevougee. This idol is kept wrapped in flannel, and is 
entrufted to the care of an old woman, who afts as the prieftefs. 
It is brought out and worfhipped at certain periods, when ftorms 
difturb the fifhing, by which chiefly the population of the ifland 
obtain a living, or at other times it is expofed for the purpofe of 
railing ftorms which may caufe wrecks to be thrown on the coaft 
of the ifland. 1 am informed that the name Neevougee is merely 
the plural of a word fignifying a canoe, and it may perhaps have 
fome reference to the calling of fifliermen. 
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pervading Spirit of God. 29, 72, 99. 
Vulcan, 57, 80. 
Waldenfes, origin of the feft, 178; their 

fecret rites, 179. 
War bur ton (Bilhop), 33. 
Water, worfhip of, 82, et feq. 
Witchcraft, the laft form of Priapicwor- 

Ihip, 206, et feq,; fecret rites of the 

Vauderie, 208. 
Xanten, pottery with Priapic emblems 

found there, 122. 



THE END. 
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